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^Aftcr I had persuaded Pope Gement eo release Marcaniooio Bolognese, who 
'yss in prison for having engraved the Stdifi AM\ I fclr a desire to see the pictures 
which set off Ghiberti’s complaints that this brilliant artist ought to be crucified, 
and when 1 had seen them I felt the same spirh which moved GiuUo Roir^o to 
draw theiiit And since poets and sculptors both ancient and tnodem have frO’m 
rime to rime written or carved erode things ,.. I rattled off the Sonnets which 
you see at the foot of each page. Their wanton mcrnoiy I dedicate to you, putt 
ail hj-pocrites, for I renounce the bad judgment and dirty habit which ft^faids the 
eyes to see what pleases them most. What harm is there in seeing a man on top 
of a woman? Must the animals have more freedom than we? It seems to me that 
the you-know-what given us by Nature for the preservation of the spedes should 
be worn as a pendant round our necks or a badge in our caps. It has created you, 
one of the first living surgeons: it has made me, who am better than bread. It 
ha.s brought forth the Bembos, the Mobds, the Foirunis, the Franchis, the Varchis, 
the Ugolin Martinis, the Lorenzo Lenzis, the Dolcis, the Titians, the Michd- 
angdos; and after them the popes, emperors and kings; it has produced the 
pretty children and the beautiful women with their sa/tc/a fo^iorum, and for this 
reason we should decree holy days and dedicate vigils and feasts in its honour, 
not hide it away in scraps of cloth and silk I’ 

Afctino (1J38) to Battista Zacchi, 

surgeon, of Brescia. 
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Introduction by Alex Comfort 


A Hindu caivcr of erotic f'ruups Ajt'ouid not ha\'€ needed Arrtirio*s s\>i‘agj;cr, 
because he xvould have lacked Aieiino's anxiety. In any ease, the suggestions for 
phallic celebration which Arctino makes jocularly had already been UtctiUly 
adopted in a large section of the Hindu teUgion. 'STe arc neater to Arctino today. 
Most educated people would now agree with liim, even if they did not think it 
politic to say so. At the satne lime, although - because of the notoriety of the 
S<Aki Modi - ‘Atetino's Postures* arc one of the few pieces of Renaissance erotic 
art which they will know by name, precious few will have sects them. 

There is pojm in ediiing a book of the world's erotic art which goes beyond 
the putting down of the Ghibertis. Sexual representation in an, and society’s 
reaction to it, go to the roots of w’hat art is about-its magical function, its 
privileges, it$ signtbcancc and our attitude vis-a-vis pleasure and fantasy, and 
droves of other matters which it is extremely hard to put into brief order. Now that 
we are starting, willy>-j|^y, to look at the origins of our anirudes towards good 
taste, the fotbidden, the disturbing, the artist's dilemma is becoming public 

property; in popular mythology he is a privileged person, like a wizard or a buflbon 
- he is given license in cxcitangc for some operation he carries out on our behalf, 
but at the same time his privilege is restricted by arbitrary rules - usually described 
as conventions of taste or morality, but actually, now, represenring matters or 
symbols disturbing to a small, vocal mmority^of Icgjslaiors. The significance of 
some of these taboos can be understood, as the artist’s own psychosy'mbolic 
preoccupations can be interpreted, in Freudian terms - otherwise they are quite 
arbitrary. In Qiina he may decently depict nakedness and coition but not the 
female foot, in Meiji Japan, coition but not as a rule nudity - m Victorian England, 
nudity provided that it recalls that of a Greek statue (which excludes the female 
pubic hair - the Greeks shaved it olf) but not coition. 

The point about imposed conventions is that they look natural from inside a 
culture - one grows up with them, and even when, like the clothing of furniture 
because ir has legs, they approach the paranoid, enough people will adopt thcrti 
through fashionable imkation to presers'e the illusion of righmess and propriety. 
It is quite vain for artists, robust individuals like Arctino, or the hjnsu mjitrt 
stmiift lu argue against such taboos: they ore maintained as much by the force of 
habit as by the vigilance of professional taboo-makers: the whole tltbtg becomes a 
conspiracy, in which the ‘ordinary man' - who likes nudes and coital pictures, for if 
he did not, it would not be necessary to spend endless man-hours in smelling out and 
suppressing them - at the same time tadtly assents to the view’ that they ate 'dirty*. 


It is when cnnventinns set side aide cross-cukurally that the fiction of 
reasonableness breaks down. Most of the reassurance which cvenrually broke down 
the Viaorian ttrror stxmlis, making possible a dispassionate study of its origins 
and, cvemualiy, the psychoanalytic study of human behaviour in general, came 
from such a juxtaposition between cultures - with the Greeks, who were culturally 
respectable; with Martial, who was not, hut was read in schools; finally with 
Burton and the Arabian Nights - by then the Diinn was out of the bottle, and 
nobody held a Symposium on the Ethics cif Impart tug lastghf w> get liim Ixack in 
again, Public taboos do not quite march bctu'ccn cultures, so that neither the 
neurotic’s private police activin' against himself, ntjr his public police activity to 
suppress the frightening liberty of others, is ever one hundred percent effective; 
this fortunate fact is the oudeus of every libertarian renaissance. Sometimes it 
generates too much anxiety, fears get the upper hand, and books and pictures arc 
burned again. This ice-age-like osetUatton is rather typical of cultures whose 
religion is basically father-centred; the two responses to infantile anxiety, pattiddal 
self-assertion and submission m being castrated gaming the upper hand aiter- 
natcly. What h mote mtcresting is that they ‘gain the upper hand' in a relatively 
small proportion of people - the decencies of the majority are determined imi- 
latively, which gives the castntors, tditively the noisier party, a small advanuge. 
The it expeditionary forces can influence adjacent cultutes - * Wes tern ctat ion’’ in 
India or Japan has meant the simultaneous export nf yesterday's prudery (which 
nearly succeeded in banning Indian classical dance because it was associated with 
prostitutes) and today’s tradition of prurient compromise, exempUfied in the cotiiic 
lH>ok or the bunny club. The waves arc somehow out of phase; art in the mndem 
Orient is subject to the sexual attitudes of the nineteenth-century English mission¬ 
ary now seen as Western and mr>dcTn rather than Christian and foreign : meanwhile 
in the cultures ufiuch sent the missionaries out, Hinduism and psychoanalysis 
have, eeieaically speaking, joined hands. 

It is an odd picture, but one for which wc can be thankful. Tlicrc is always 
something we can set against our own cultural prejudices, as wc set the opinions 
of our felbws against private bees in our own bonnets. It is difficult, in the face of 
a knowledge of human natural history, to describe, for example, homosexuality 
as ‘unnatural'^ even if it j$ undesirable, Books which one can read in Denmark 
arc hard to prohibit on grounds of imminent public carastrophe in England. If 
line may bathe without a costume in Sweden, it is hard to point to any moral 
peculiarity of Brighton which renders it distinguishable in this tnaitcr. Of course 
it is not as simple as that - Hindu erotic art or Japanese shunga has grown in its 
own soil, shock is no pact of the antst's intention, and our fear or enthusiasm at 
his choice of subject would be beyond his understanding. Bur by making these 
subjects actual, even in a different culture, he has made them permissible. In a 
process of censorship based on infantile anxieties alK)ut parents, {^•emussion is 
highly important. 

And not only to (he atiist; he is himself a giver of permission - which is why the 
prohibitots regard him with anxiety; by dealing with matters they would rather 
exclude from consciousness he helps others to admit them, thereby threatening 
the prohibitor’s own defences. The real distinetton, apart from aesthetic dair, 
between live and dead art is that the live variety conveys the sense of permission 


and the danger and insecurity chat freedom implies, In man, where such repressed 
matter is so largely sexual, at least in its origins, erotic art is a highly important 
index. In tact, since the artist is by vocation a permission-gtver, allowing us to share 
his fantasy, all liberating art is ‘erotic': if it depicts an apple, it still exemplifies 
the degree of sensual appreciarion, of pleasure, acceptance or rejection, whi^ the 
artist feels towards roundness, colour, scent and taste. A landscape can be sensual 
Of puritan in its brushwocit without a single human figure in it ^ which explains 
why some art wholly without genital reference provokes from the prohibitive 
the epithet "obscene*. 

At the same time, the depiction of the old, sore foci of the neurotic's atmety, 
the genitalia and the primal scene, does differ enough in kind from other pcmiissivc 
acts of the artist to merit a separate title. The amdeties hcie are cross-cultural and 
arc usually reflected in the depiction, but the strength of the lovo4iate relationship 
low'ards these subjects in our own culture is specially intense. Much of this intensity 
comes fr^oin the intensity of past prohibition - sexual subjects arc popular in all 
cultures, but not all have aci^uicsccd in^ or even attempted to achieve, the English 
patcmalisi piosturc - "these things ate not only wicked but bad for yon, and you 
must be protected from them'. Few sons have submitted to symbolic castration 
with the docility of the Vicoriau Englishman. His assessment of erotic art, per¬ 
petuated today in the legislative voice which still signs mEemational conventions 
against obscenity, and argues that sexual representation must cam its keep by 
being meritorious in some more refined way, has its ancestry in the Victorian 
small boys who slept with their hands tied to prevent mastutbation, and awoke to 
cold baths and hard exercise to keep their minds occupied with what Dr K.un 
Hahn calls the non-poiaonous emotions. 

Art docs indeed have motal effects' not so much in what it shows but in the 
way it hantllcs its mattei. The emphatic coitions of Japanese prints ‘accept* 
sex so far as depiction is concerned, but show deep anxiety ovet it (so does much 
modem art; one needs to be driven, perhaps, to paint - w*hat one paints may show 
only the anxiety or its resolution). Hindu art, by contrast, is art art of acceptance 
w'hicb comes dose to the ideal of the new psychiatric humanism - lack of feat or 
surprise at one's own impulses, coupled with rational control. Exciting as thi s 
work may be to the artist at the purely foamJ level, it is still more interesting to 
those who value and wish to further this humanism. It gives us — without falling 
head over heels into bogus IndophUia-a real insight into our own cultuid 
problem, and - mote tnrtportant ^ into potential waj'S of dealing with it. This art 
is part not only of a plastic architectural technology, but of an emotsona! tech¬ 
nology, a therapeutic process. Unlike ourselves, the andcuf iiindu lived in a world 
which was not polarised between Black to be shunned and repressed, and White 
to be arduously sought. In his iconography Black and White ate two faces of the 
numinous, both present in himself, and, for the sage, neither to be viewed with 
fear. In his technology of release, sexuality occupies, with ait, the position which 
Guistianity has always denied it - and which it now gcudgingly t^es over from 
humanism. A sage may avoid it in the interests of scif-soffidency, a rigid man 
(po/v, litezally a tethered beast) may accept it only hedged about with obsessional 
obscn'ance, but for some ^ espodally the spiritual ‘hero* (fin) - it is in itself the 
road to enlighcenmcac and the experience of divinity. The vita is in some attributes 


not fiir rimoYcd from ihc intellectual ‘hero’, the scientific man - now conspicuously 
lacking in transccndciu cJipcricnccs compatible with ratioxulisra - whom the 
modem European artist addresses * and here is an* in a deeply sophisticated culture, 
serving as a fullscalc tech nolog)’ of emotional expression. The attention of the artist 
may be less riveted by this than by the formal eflect^ but not that of the human 
biologist ^nth an e)‘e to social psychotherapy. 

It is perhaps the most striking feature of our culture that we lack a technology 
of die emotions. We have extensive technologies for dealing with oui bodies as 
mechanical systems and our cnvitonmcnt seen as external to and apart from our- 
selves - but we have nothing approaching the highly sophisticated technology for 
self-management and sclf-rccrmciliation, to internal needs and those of the culture, 
which we see in ‘priinittves% This is the original function of both art and religion. 
In the process of getting the 'objective’ realisin necessary for science, our religion 
has lost most of the use it ever had in tliis field, and has become a paler competitor 
of science, offering pseudofactual accounts of the universe and of human behaviour 
against the realistic accounts given by the scientific method. By this literalism it has 
lost both appeal and intellectual integrity, so that even emotionally valid rituals 
which ii perpetuates have lurcome unavailable to educated people. Primitives by 
contrast have an active and time-consuming non-factual ‘religious* life, which is 
concerned through ritual, symbolism and corporate ceremony, not with external 
Gods viewed as objective facts like rhe manganese atom or the Eiffel 7 'owci, but 
with the integration of processes wholly within the human head and the inters 
action of human heads. The aborigine's attention to the Dream Time is not factual 
(he docs not confuse the ancestral Serpent with real snakes and look for its fossil 
bones) nor practical at the level of improving hunting or making rain — or nor this 
alone, 1 e is far mote cxutccrned w’ith the expression of needs, the acceptance and 
taming of unaccq>table drives, and the appreciation of self-hood; its materials arc 
the boundaries of I'Rcss and us-ncss, which concern us as social animals, and of 
1 -ness and that-ness, which concern us as practical or scientific animals - both of 
which, like ourselves, the aborigines and all human Ijctngs undoubtedly are. 

The terms 1 have used hen: belong rather to Hinduism than to ego psychology' 
or to philosophy because Hinduism is possibly uniejuc among systematized 
religions in having kqit at least (he potentiality of such a function. It is not working 
as a fully adetjuate ‘inregrarive’ technology of feeling for the modem Indian, 
partly because he has become influenced by Western and J udaeochrJstian ideas, 
but it is still a comprehensive shorthand for almost all that we now know dis¬ 
cursively about the unconscious mind. Hinduism also goes further than the 
fclativciy simple emotional technology of the aborigine and his Dream Time 
rites, which we jhould find it hard or impossible to take over culturally, beauti¬ 
fully as they arc fitted to his way of living, and much as they resemble the imagery 
we all cxperjcncc in actual dreaming and fantasy. The Hindu canon of techniques 
comprises everything from the most recondite metaphysics, some of them directly 
applicable to scientific topics like those of modem physics, to orgiastic magic; 
its versatility’ as an emotional tool-kit is staggering. Much of this versatility comes 
from its bisexual orientation. Historically, it has assimilated both goddess worsliip, 
which is commonly, though not alw'ays, orgiastic, and paternalism, which is 
puritan. This is something which with rare exceptions among heretics Christianity 


his never mini|^d to do, its goddess worship ind its fitniiy tdalty (fither, son, 
mother) being soiidly rooted in a psttcmal and tirgely prohibitive God; so that its 
excursions Into sexual mysttcism ali start with & piacular rejection of the 
physical - the Goddess Is a virgin, the love of Christ for the Bride can only be 
acted out in human relations against a continual background of abstinence and 
expiation, embodied in the two chief icons, the child at the breast of a virgin 
mother, and the same child dying as an offeirng to placate the father: love is 
expressed as death. This is an icon which, for our cultucc, is out of date as well 
as unedifying. 

The Hindu diversity (which made it. look morally equivocal to past Qiristians) 
is much closet to human needs - gods ate one ot many, male or female at the need 
of the worshipper; orgiasis and ascetics, puritans and andnomians ate equally 
orthodox, the chosen ddty or deities of any man’s soiiJIiaita (chosen ritual) are the 
familiar denizens of his own Dream Time like those of the aborigine, uncompli' 
cated by historicity. The simple will objectify them as an image (atS'/f) - he needs 
some manifest object to get hold of; the philosopher will idealize them as the 
Whole (paramdtffm)-the Tantrik initiate, who comes perhaps nearest in his 
primitivism and his psychoanalytic insight to our own fragmented culture, 
acquiree the insight that all Gods arc within his own psyche and govern his 
relations to himself, his body, the outside world, and his fcUows. Discutsivc 
psychoanalysis has at last begun to turn the weapon of objective self-awareness to 
cut through rhli confusion and to describe its structure, but in many ways the 
Hindu, oblique prcscatatitin of the same material is emotionally more digestible; 
we have to get psychoanalytic insight agafust the trend of our natural way of 
thinking, while Hinduism is far more the kind of insight-giving for which man, 
who evolved his brain through long selection at the aborigine level, is probably 
programmed i 

The nearest we come to a technology of the emotions, psychotbeupy on a oqc- 
by-onc basis apart, is through art. This is a very shrunken and truncated thing in 
its individualist fonn, compared with the patness and economy of its use in 
primitive, or social, societies, but it has been less castrated than has religion by the 
groivth of logical ol^ectivity, it is less intellectually dangerous in contexts where 
religion hinders us by conhising emotional needs with our assessment of cxtemal 
objects and relations: in fact, starting with real objects which the artist tc-crcates 
and re-otpcticnccs, it provides about the only effective emotional technology we 
have left. It has undergone its own form of evolution, making up in the grandeur 
of the individual libciiy which we sec in masterpieces w’hat it has lost in oommon 
language and cultural effectiveness. In fact it has gone right back to the eaciicsi 
human manifestation of individual exposition, the makings and sayings of a 
possessed and partly dissociated individual w'hosc internal strains cannot be 
soothed by the culture, and who has to break out of its normal rules to express 
them —thereby acquiring ‘inspiraiion’, the power and the right to put such un¬ 
manageable material to socially profitable use. In primitive societies, the accepted 
rituals are sufEdent emotional technology for most people, but the shaman, the 
possessed, can step outside them and as h were take them over, instituting his owrn 
rituals and conmiunicating them to others with what his fellows treat as super¬ 
natural authority. 
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Wc split this function. Artists arc the possessed and umginativc half of the 
ptlnunve shaman: his healing functions wc depute - rightly, in view of the ^ct 
that the mind can be studied - to the psychoanalyst, who does not himself dis¬ 
sociate OT break down in order to acquire the knowledge to help, and who oders 
(js the rational explanation which, in our culnirc, is the most helpful aid to self- 
acceptance. Yet when it comes to social rather than one-by-onc communication 
of insight, the artist’s lac^ungc is the more economical of the two. 

The relevance of erotic art to this srgntncnc (or of this argument to erotic an) 
is as follows. The function of an emotional technology, whether it be analysis, 
priinltive dance, art, drama ot any other sadhutut, is to make conscious or at least 
manageable the unacceptable unconscious forces in our own minds and in our 
interaction wdih others or with *the world*. That many of these unacceptabics arc 
derived from sex is a natural consequence of what we know of the development 
through the primates of human family-pattern and character-structure: where 
in their overt form they arc not immediate dcrivates of the father-mothcr-child 
situation, they can be reduced to, or expressed as, their origins in that situation. 
This is the basic insight both of Freudianism and of modern w'ork on human 
evolution. In the same way, however (and this is less widely emphasized and 
realized), the most effective techniques by w’hich cuJtures deal with them, rele* 
vantly to our present situation, arc themselves sexually derived. Sexuality and 
aggrwsion arc the most unmanageable as well as the most powerfU human 
emotions; both require domestication for our own development and out sodal 
survival. The expression of these, and the ability to accept them, in forms W’hich 
do not make life intolerable is the chief objea of all the complex emotional skUls 
which ptimidve ceremony remfbrccs. It is also the most powerful medicine, in 
the Redskin s as well as the psychiatrist's sense - real as opposed to symbolic 
discharge of aggression is, however, destructive, while love is not, and we 
probably owe our precarious survival to the fact that aggression can be expressed 
as sexuality as Vi*ell as klUing. Art expresses both these unmanageablcsi Art as 
violence wc already have in full measure. What we need now is a correspondba 
art which is truly erotic. 

Now m order to tame unwelcome emotions wc commonly need, like the shaman, 
to undergo a process of dissociation or disinhibition, We may do this individually, 
1 ^’ working over our dreams and attitudes, and by vehemently expressing 
( abtcacmg) tho^ things we cannot on practical grounds act out - some patients, 
and some therapists, need hdp in doing this, or shorten the process, by the u« 
of psychedelic* or intoxicant drugs. Whether obtained bv persuasion or by 
phar^ology, however, some release of inhibitions is needed. 

Primitives, whose technology operates not couch-wise but in the society at 
^ge, use other stimulants to ‘let go* ^suggestion, ritual, ovetbreathing, isolation, 
dancing, rhythm, mcdiution and acting-out ; the last, where aggression is con¬ 
cerned, m primitive wartire or the dcsmicdon of a devoted animal, objea, or 
person. This last ritual empts individually in our culture as aggression expressed 
in sport or in the Bomb, as burglary, or against public property such as telephone 
boxes and railway carriage fittings - unfomumely such symbolic expressions are 
nx) unorgamze to be controllable. Their undistorbing countetpart is personal 
fiilhlment in sexual love. Violence apart, the most physiological form of un- 



cx>nsdoiu nakedness, of sclf-ttansocndcncc, is picdscly in sex: where this ts fuJlf 
matutc, k involves loss of identity in fusion with another person and in tnutusi 
oegasm, while old residual anxieties may be placated ritually by details in the manner 
in which the aa of coition is pcrfomied. Normal sex seems to combine the mocaJ 
nakedness of the psychiatric situation (we say in bed things we would nowbete 
else adniit)» play therapy^ abreaction, realization, identification, aggression and 
submisstoii, and a buik-in electroconvulsion therapy to reitifotce them, Primicim 
may use sexuality in this way, as do Tantnk mystics, but in our culture, apart from 
irrational violence, it it almost the tnfy tmrsfctttdmt fxjJnvVwv bavi Itjt. As it is 
pserhaps the paradigm and original of such experiences, this may be as well, and it 
is beneficial even though not all of us can surrender so fully. 

Our other sur\'iving transcendent experience is that of art. The production of 
art is itself, in its shamanistic context, s kind of intoxication; on canvas, aa in 
bed, we communicate implidtly things we cannot or would not say, or even admit. 
Better still, what the artist makes, unlike an orgasm, persists as a tangible com- 
municatlon to others, chough at a lower level of energy. 

1 question whether any artist in our culture can now make an icon as widely 
effective or as powerful as in a primitive culture - our dh'ersity is now too great, 
and our most emotionally elfcetive cultural icons have come rather as by-pK^ucts 
of the purposive - trains, bridges, planes, ships and mushroom clouds-all 
nominally functional, but having the faces and roles of ancestors, n'xr-gods and the 
like. In trying rather haltingly to devise an emotional technology of out own 
without going outside out culture, drama, in which all can parucipate, seems the 
most likely candidate for development - indeed psychodroma is already a dicta' 
pemic technique. But in erotic art two powerful magical or emotional tools are 
combined. Some of this power is evidenced by the extreme fear with which our 
culture views it, by the use made of it in Hindu iconography, by the osdikrions of 
Chinese or Renaissance society between prudery and enjoyment, and so on. At 
any race, viewing society as it is today, it is hard to resist the condustoc that of the 
medicines capable of doing for us what the rituals of the Dream Time do for the 
aboiigme, and which our religion emphatically does oot, only sex and art — formal 
psychotherapy apart - really qualify as feasible. Indeed when minorities such as 
amateui ‘witches' or naturists devise or discover a lay sacrament, it is the sexual 
and the dcuai fiutofs which arc the cficciivc agents in producing inner release, The 
art of sexual fulfilmcnc, genuinely erotic arc, is a cecemony of this kind, and is 
wholly salutar)'' - even the depiction of sexual deviation helps, for such deviation 
is a private ceicmom' for the banishing of anxiety, and by depiction reduces its 
charge of guilt, tendering the ceremony less private. Indeed, the art of vicinity, 
chastity, and love-as-death is itself the making concrete of a deviation quite as 
muclt as, or mote than, the depicrion of a coital fantasy - which U W'hy our own 
religious iconography has had its positive effect on us. But by all counts, accept¬ 
ance of Jove as love, pleasure as pleasure, is surely better. 

We shall examine the Western and the modern artist's dilemma more fully in a 
later volume. But it is in the attempt to get this in perspective and use this—ro 
our culture - unbiddibly powerful reagent that the erotic art of other cultures is 
impoTtani. For them the reagent is not so powerful. Just as torture as an artistic 
subject has been blunted by centuries of Christian iconography, which, blunt as 
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ii now is, sLiIl whispers 'love means deaih and suffering’ - so for the Hindu tradi¬ 
tion sexhas its place in religious iconography from which not even the imitators 
of Western nioralisms can quite displace it: for the Japanese artist it was an un¬ 
remarkable branch of naturalism - yet here, in the vehemence of the lovers, the 
emphasis on huge genitals, othausting women, copious secretions and what George 
Moore calls 'furious fotnicatlons'' we can trace some of the capllctt anxieties of 
Japanese culture which the good-mannered nacutalism discharges. 

Even so, perhaps, none of this would he so remarkable if our own peculiar 
cultural situation had not caused it to be concealed. Many great artists have 
produced ‘erotic' art as naturally and as fruitfully as any Hindu or Japanese - that 
is to say, they have painted sex as tlicy have painted sdlJ Life, landscape ot portrait, 
with little sign of the cultural iratation which their audience has been conditioned 
to show in Ea« of it. These w^orks arc scarce, however, and the public haa nor 
seen them, because they have been mllttaittly destroyed or hidden by disturbed 
people. Few V ictorians knew Millet's ‘erotic’ pictures, and Gosse burned all 
those of Turner which came into his hands as trustee. There is an analogy in the 
violence of public lovc-ltate towards erotic art from other cultuies in the case of 
nudity. Complete habitual nudity is rather rare in human societies, though many 
accept it casually and some permanently: in others, because it is prohibited, it has 
mtna and becomes a psychological tool - witches, shamans and rainmakers in such 
cultures may strip naked because they thereby canalize the power of the unusual, 
the uncustomary, as if nudity were a medicine dress, while modem nudists cx- 
petiencc soda! nakedness as a symbolic release of anxiety, falsity or inhibition. 
Thus the pharmacological effect, if one may call it that, of nudity depends less on 
its lock-and-kcv rcicascr effect than on its rareness in the given situation. In exactly 
the same W’ay, though erotic art deals with a powerful psychosymbolic releaser and 
symbol, the ‘pnmal scene*, its ptwer to excite, disturb, anger, express or interest 
depends even more on seconrkry cultural taboos, Artists and publics who have 
been excluded from it by the activity of patemaJist anxiety-makers may initially 
react wiih an enthusiasm as great as the prohibitors* anxiety, but this will pass, 
unless wc oscillate tike the Chinese, and the next oscillation makes us clothe the 
leys of furniture once again - thus keeping up the intensity' of the stimulus. 

It is for a comhinarion of all these reasons that it now seems reasonable to 
redress the balance, ^C'cstcm erotic art is the product of the attitudes and limi¬ 
tations I have described, affecting both what has been produced and what has 
survived. In these books wc shall be putting ii side by side with that of other 
cultures, with enough ^^rallel comment to make clear the differences in situation 
and intention between them, Ibis is of use to our understanding, and with a 
complex tconography like (hat of India it is essential, but I doubt whether the 
cultural background will make much difference let its effect uport one mafor section 
public we have in mind, namely the artists. It took little appreciaiioti of the 
intellectual basis of Japanese art to tnakc Wlnstlcr, Bonnard or the Art Nouveau 
movement adopt its purely visual lessons. 1 think it quite possible that the full 
exposure side-bj'-side of the relatively unseen erotic art of our t>wn past tradition 
uith that of other cultures could have considerable effects on contemporary paint¬ 
ing - not by scidfig everyone to the production of posture-books, but by bnngiog 
TO the surface a number i>| relatively buried trends in European visual art through 


contaa with what i$, evcc to anlsts, unfwailiar. One of these is the balance of 
tension^ which Lessing saw as the Baioquc ideal, and which feels its. way inex* 
plicidy towards the tensions'of embracing rather than struggling bodies (it has 
been said that sexual activity b a basically unsuitable subieci for composition, but 
this rationaliaation hardly stands up to the Indko or Aretlnc examples); We see 
this in Rodin, but one needs to examine a whole sequence of optimal scene’ studies 
by various hands and in various styles for the underlying allusion in non-scxual 
art to be fully obvious. 

Since the authors of the individual studies arc orientalists, anthropologists or 
art critics, the emphasis of my preface as editor has been rather on setting the scene 
mto which the books arc to be projeaed than on repeating their detailed comment, 
c.g. on the meaning and use of Hindu ot Qiincse sexual rqirescotation, Anists 
who are enlightened or educated byithis materia) will be so. primarily, for its 
formal and evocative quality, but at the same time they, and their audience if they 
transmit any of it, are as open to the poWTr of this emotional tool as any indeed, 
one cannot study Hinduism or Hellenism objectively without undergoing some 
operation upon one's own unconscious machinery^ and it is for the likelitiood of 
some such operation in the cemtext of ptcscnt-clay art and society that 1 those to 
edit these volumes. It will be interesting to see what, if any, the eifocr of them, 
and fjf the general aval I ability of arNstic treatment of the sexual elsewhere, will 
be upon figuration and the search tor a mivdem style. 
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INDIA 

I The Divine Couple 


Ijavi as rituai 

I ndia, thftt vast burgeoning subcontincnt» fertilised by sacred livers of stupendous 
size and by monsoon rams of devasraiing power, has become for Europeans the 
legendary country of erotic fulfilment. For out of India we have received the 
K^osSlraf and KAkoshastra^ two of the sacred classics of the tcchnitfuc of love. 
Wc have seen, if only in photographs, the faniasttc erotic sculpture of her great 
temples. The verses of her poets, devoted to the unstinted and uituthibitcd praise 
of the beauties of God's owm sexual panners have reached us through e^tccllciu 
translations. And India is indeed what one nineteenth-centurj’ English writer 
called ’the land of the lingam*, to whose service the troupes of Dcvadlsis or 
Bayadiics were dedicated. 

Wc are not wrong; and yet a merely romantic image of Indian love can never 
be true. The reality is far more emotionally complex and more tniercsting than the 
legend suggests. At the same lime wc must beware of writing down Indian 
eroticism into the kind of bio-therapeutic sport which accords with our Western 
r^tonalist mythology. To the Indian, as indeed to every Oriental mind— 
Kinsey - mete orgasm is never the goal of love. For to an Oriental every act of 
love partakes of ritual, and is carried our adorned with, bedded in* to consummate 
a luxuriant gatland of imagery. The East knows well that what distinguishes 
the art oi human love from bestial aas of mere procreation* or relief of tcnsicjn, is 
the psychological consummation which it represents. If. one so wishes one may 
pcrtiaps put the case in another way, and say that in Eastern eroticism ideas and 
sensation are vital cotieUtives, enhancing each other, and producing out of ihcit 
mutual telationship, by a kind of synergy, an experience which is far more than 
transitory. It is regarded as so cxalt^ as to be called by divine names. In &ct the 
w'hole scory of Indian eroticism begins at evety point with God. This* wc may say* 
ts the Indian way of attributing to it the highest possible psychological value. So 
that when, as wc must* wc discuss the divine names, transcendent types and ideas, 
in connexion with Indian sexual love* w'c must not dismiss them as mete iheoso- 
phizing. They represent the indispensable root* the ultimate principle of value from 
which Indian eroticism springs. And not all of ihcm will actually rum out to be 
unknown to Western myth and valuc^ystems. 

Visual m is in India one of the prime vehicles for erotic imagery, for the ideas 
which combine with and enhance sexual sensation. Art forms a vital part of the 
sdcncc of love. Certainly there were in India, as in China, Japan and Persia, 
illustrations whose function was simply educative. Just as the Ka/sasStra devotes 
man y pages to explaining the pos&lblc variations in the petformaricc of the sexual 


act which lovers may learn to employ lo enhance their love, and keep it ^reen for 
whole lifetimes, so there have always been picruTcs whose purpose was visual 
ifistruction of the same kind. It is characteiisttcorIndia that all kinds of variations 
of such educative sets were made. Their bachj^iound was not usually coldly clinical. 
For all Indians freely accept that love is a most iniciesting topic, and they do not 
have the spasmodic guilt-response to thoughts of sexuality which E^uiopeans have 
acquired as a consequence of many centuries of ChrLsttan myth and theory. So it 
w'as common enough for educative manuals to include by the way interesting 
ot amusmg folklore, or to incorporate stories which everyone knew. At the same 
rime many illuminaicd manuscripts of well-known literary works, at some suitable 
point, where say, the happy reunion of lovers was described, would incorpotate a 
scr of educative postures. Theteby the educative set was given a special value by 
being presented as illustrating the practice of gods or heroes - proper patterns for 
the behaviour of the natural man. Many manuscripts of Indians heroic epics, the 
KdsiJynaa and SUhib^fdrata of the Purinas, where the lives of gods are described, 
and of the works of vernacular poets were so illuminated. We know too, from 
literary sources, that many houses contained as wall paintings educative sets, some 
based cn the amours of the gods, w'hich no doubt served as incentives to erotic 
invention and variation by the inmates, All this an thus retained a solid basis of 
reality which saved it from becoming mere fantasy. 

The substance of the cducam*e illustrations will be discussed later* But here the 
point to be made is that in India even the most factually educative illustrations 
tended to have quabties which made them fit to serve as the ideas correlative to 
and enhancing sensation. Tile reason is that they were never tifcie diagrams, as 
Western jllusrratirins would be. The Indian sets, however modest, were always 
works of act. That is, they set out as all works of an do, to convey feeling. They 
were executed in that Indian style which was always fundamentally erotic in 
flavour. As well, their actors were conceived as types based upon the heroes and 
hcioines of romantic legend. So that even the crudest educative sets convey, as 
intensely as they are able, a feeling of the sweetness of lo\'e and its fuifiltnent. 
From the very beginning visual style portends delight. And erotic images represent 
the final consummation of all the formal tendencies of Indian artistic styles. 

Lindcrlying the whole of Indian crotidsm is one fundamental idea, Down the 
centuries of India's cultural evolution this idea may have been overlaid, combined 
with others, sedulously reinterpreted. It may liavc Ijccn hidden, inverted or at 
Least kept w-rapped op. But it has aJwTiys been there. The idea is that sexuality is 
intrinsically divine, and that the sexual affiatus in man and animals is the sensible 
presence of creative divinity. For from very early times, in the most sacred 
literature of Hinduism, there has lain embedded this germinal image. The great 
Bribadara^ahi Vpant shad for example, the earliest of the Upanishads, composed 
probably during the early first inillcnnium bc, says* 

In the beginning ibis world was the Sclf(i£rffibhrJ alone in the form of a Fetsen 
i^urkski). Looking around he saw nothing else than himself. He first said 
‘I am*. Thence arose the name T .,. Verily He had no delight. He desired a 
second. He viA indeed as lar^ as a man and a woman closely embraced. 
He caused that Self lo fall (y/pai) into two pieces. Thetcftoni arose husband 


{pati) and wife {patnT). Therefore this is (rue: ‘oneself i» like a half fragincnr 
as Yajtta.vaJkya |a great sagej used to say. Therefore this space b ftllcd by a 
wife. He copulated with her. Thcrefojm human bdngs were produced. And 
then she bethoughr herself: ‘how now does he copulate w'lth me after he has 
produced me just from himself? Come* let me hide myself-* She became a 
cow, lie became a bull. With her he did copulate, 'rhen cattle were bam. 
She became a mare. He Itccame a staliton .. . 

The passage then ci>nrinucs in the t)'pical raanner of the ^pursuit songs' of many 
literatures and concludes; 

He knew: ‘I indeed am this ercarion, for I emitted it all from myself.* Thence 
arose creation. Verily he who has this knowledge comes to be in that creation 
of his. 

Another passage from the ancient sacred canon of the Brahmins is illuminating. 
It JS from the ( 'pumkiii, ami deals with the analogical bases of one of tlic 

sacred liturgical chants, and its successive phases. 

One summons. That liUnfkaru, He makes rct^ucsr. ‘Phat is /Wfitw. Together 
with the woman he lies dowm. 'Fhat is an I d^tthii, lie lies ujion the woman. 
ITiat is lie comes to the end. 'Hiai is a iWW/jwmf, He comes to the 

Hnlsh, That is a N-wto/. This is the I'ifjsw/rfo'jw .fJwtw as woven 

upon copulation. He wlm knows thus this i Sdman as w'oven upon 

copulation comes to copulation, procreates himself from every copulation, 
readies a full length of life, lives long, becomes great in ortspring, and in 
cattle, great in fame. One should never alisrain fmm any woman. Thai b hb 
rule. 

Probably older still than these passages is a yet nuire condenaed image uf the 
form of the universal origin, before it appeared as double sexed. Hymns of the 
Rigt’edn, composed probably during the second millennium tic in archaic Sanskrit, 
refer to the Golden Germ from which all cicacion sprang, the ultimate unit of the 
universe. The parallel is close between ihis Indian imagery and tliat of the Greek 
Orphics, tt'ho imaged the origin of the existent world frf>m chaos as a gigantic 
egg, from which a double sexed lieing emanated. 

Another passage in the lirt/juddnidvaka f>wVW gives the hrsi account of the 
sacred nature of sexual intetcoune. transforming the woman into the sacred site 
of Vedic sacrifice: 

Her lap is a sacrificial altit; her hairs ihc sacrificial grass; her skin the soma- 
pf^^; the two bps of the vulva arc the fire in the middle [a reference thb to 
the fire generated in the slot by the rubbing-stick used in andent times; for 
the sacrificial fire so generated is holyj. Verily, the world of him who practises 
sexual intercouise knowing thb, is as great as the w’orld of him who performs 
ihe gtcat I [strength-libation} sacrifice. 

Tlicsc old Indian canonical expressions of the idea of the metaphysical sig¬ 
nificance not only of the sexual relationship but uf sexual 'delight’ help to explain 
why sexual love has been so highly valued in Indb, whereas in the West similar 
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vestigial nmbn$ were expunged as 'hetesy^'. Certainh these particular passages will 
not have been known to most Indians. Before modern tiineSi when European 
scholarship and publication broke down the barriers of secreqr, only certain 
BraJimins will have known of tliem direaly. But a wealth of folklore conveyed the 
same idea; and there was always the Ungam - the phallic emblem of stone which 
serves as the mam focus of worship in thousands of temples. 


Aecumalating vita! tntr^ 

The idea of rhe spirituai signiitcance of sexuality expressed itself in a mytbbascd 
attitude towards the bodily functions and secretions, especially the male semen. 
It is clear that from early rimes Brahmins have regarded themselves as personal 
vessels of the Brahman, that supporting and creative power informing the whok 
universe which b stored in the head. So in common with other Indians they have 
also idcniilied the semen and its generative ‘power' as the concrete form of this 
metaphysical power. Dr M, Carstairs’s recent mvesngaiions supptnt other older 
evidence that this identiheation of spiritual vitality and semen is still widespread - 
also among non-Bmhmins, Amongst modem Indians loss of semen, either by 
intercourse or spontincous emission, is a constant cause for anxiety, and is viewed 
especially by Brahmins with dread, it ts fcU that in losing semen men are losing 
part of their limited store of ‘vitality*. And this is of special importance to the 
Brahmins, whose life's profession it is to U vehicles of the divine. Dr Carstaics* 
Brahmin informants, who were villagers whose nutrition was probably not ideal, 
even went so far as to avoid intercoutsc with their wivxs, except on spcdhc 
fxicasions when the wives bad a right to require ir of them. 

Conversely, this mythtdogy indicates that anyone who is able to retain his 
semen, and store it up until his body is ^Jed with it, at high pressure, becomes a 
paragon of radiant spiritual energy (caJled UJai\ a saint, able to accomplish tre¬ 
mendous works, even a magician. Folklore is Full of significant storks. Some for 
example, concent a great saint attacked by robbers and cut with a sword, who 
bleeds lint blood but Semen, In fact the Indian conception of spiritual achicvcinent 
of all kinds rests firmly upon this mythical idea, and we shall explore some of its 
ramifications in Uter chapters. 'There cannot be much doubt that Gandhi's well- 
known sexual squeamishness, seeming so perverted to the modern Western mind, 
was Ijascd upon this same myth ^ which in turn made it acceptable to his Indian 
followers. 

It ts mteKsiing to compare these ideas with very simitar mytlis which seem to 
have prevailed in the classical Mediterranean world. Most impi.irtani inferences 
may emerge from the ctimjsarison. Frofessor Onions has isolated tlic evidence, and 
diaractcrizcd rhe implied beliefs, In fact, of course, what are here called mythical 
ideas or beliefs are really unconscious assumptions or images so deeply nxitcd in 
people's minds that they arc rarely given conscious expression. They appear aJ- 
wa\ s by implication, za a basic partem of thought which is raken utterly for granted. 
In Humcric and post-Homenc Greece it seems quite dear that the the main 
spiritual faculty of the body, was thought of as contained in the head and spinal 


mar row, escaping as scmco^ and somehow related to the breathy It was figticed in 
art as the winged phallus, or phallic-headed bird, which appears so frequently in 
all the later erotk art of Europe. Aphrodite’s phaUic-h&idcd goose, which classical 
sculptors and seal engravers often represented her as nursing on her lap, is one of 
its chief forms. It is very naturally assodaied with the Goddess of Love. This is 
probably the true image behind the story of Leda. It may very well be that the 
hitherto unexplained use in the Upanishads of ^ goose as an image for the human 
'spirit' goes bade to a similar conception. Although so far a$ 1 am aware there are 
no actually phallic geese in Indian art, the comparison is lllumuming, and helps 
to explain ^e forms of many goose-Iikc birds that appear in erode paintings in XIV 
India. 

It is intcresring, too, that in Greece and Rome castraiion seems to have been 
believed not to destroy the source of the vital fluid - for medical knowledge was 
not then so precise - but merely to inicnupt the channel whereby it flowed out 
from the bead via the spinal marrow. Such intemipdon could only have the tesult 
that the was retained and stored up. Priestly castration 2 s praaised in temples 
of the Mfditr m i nra n goddesses, and European priestly continence may thus have 
the same mythical bases. The head, of course, is the focus of this myth of vital 
creative energy. Professor Otilaria has amply documented the significance of many 
bclicft and rituals associated with the head in the Mediterranean world, which will 
be found to throw a great deal of light on comparable Ortental ideas and rituals. 

They can show the cohetcncc and vital sexual basis of many seemingly disparate 
ideas and customs which arc given artistic expression, and act as paradigms to 
remote, unvcrbaliaed but potent ideas. 

Outgrowths from the head are spedally significant. The hotned animals arc the 
most sacred, because thej* carry about upon them visible evidence that their 
'head-stuff' is developed to the point of extrusion. Bulls, rams and he-goats arc 
especially well-endowed. So too are deer. There U ample linguistic evidence in 
the West for the association between horns and maJc sexuality. In Indian miniatures 
and ivories of the jc\'enteenth and eighteenth century an homed deer are fre¬ 
quently used as symbols for the desire of a lovely girl in the forest, for example tn 
illustrations of the T&^i Head hair comes in for special anention in both 
West and East. Priests who wish to conserve their vitality, to 'cut off their outflows’ 
to use a Buddhist term, shave it off. His tong hair was the repository of the Biblical 
Samson^s vital energy. So is the Sikh’s. The Indian god Shiva, who is the person¬ 
alized repre&cntarton of the creative and sexual vitality of the uni\^r$e, is always 
represented as having a mass of long, tangled, piled-up hair upon his head. Yogis 
who are his devotees imitaie their divine paiiem in this respect. Abundant hair 
represents rhe abundance of divine energy, in the same ^■ay as Shiva s erect phallus. 

It is also interesting th^t even today the ordinary Indian believes that the way to 
avoid 'catching cold' and stay healthy (i.c. preserve his vital energy) is to wrap up 
his head, even if the rest of his body is practically naked. Hence the turban. 

Golden haloes and golden crowns also teprescni visible manifcstarions of the 
spiritual energy in the head, transmuted into the form of light, or the concrete 
radiance of gold and getns.. This idea is common both in East and West. Crowned 
and haloed figures are very common in Indian art. In India, howet'er, we find 
two special visual images reflecting similar ideas. The first is the third eye oi 
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vtrisdom in the middle of the forehead, which is based oft % kind of verbal pun. 
For in India knowledge and seeing come from the same verbal root to sec. 
And the sacred Veda k that which is seen with the eye of -wisdom. The second 
and most important b the prominence on tlic top of the bead, caUed the Vi^^ba, 
which all statues of the Buddha display. We shall have occasion to discuss this more 
fiiUy later on; hut, briefly, thb signifies the actual physical presence of the vital 
energy of the body, symbolised by the semen, concentrated in the top of the head- 

Now, thb mythical complex, whereby sexual vitality, creative energy, and the 
creative force of the cosmos are seen as cognate, and manifes) themselves in 
concrete form in the boiUly secretions, lies at the root of the whole of Indian 
thinking about sex and love. Even where it is not citpressly stated, it is implied; 
and man y works of art bear obvious marks of Its inBucncc. It is even implicit in the 
opulent, inflated and colowfiii styles of Indian sculpture and painting. We can see 
how' there are two possible attitudes towards it, not exactly mutually exclusive, but 
responsible when taken together for the ambivalent, or what seems to us am¬ 
biguous character of Indian culture and art. in our encounters with many Indian 
crdtural facts we have to be prepared to see that two inecTprcmions ate aiwap 
possible, the two points of view having become almost incsttncably interfused 
during the evolutionary hbtory of Indian art and thought. 

The first of these two attitudes is expressed in the cult of personal testiaint and 
ascetidfijn, proper to the individual Brahmin. Because of hb profession as the 
vessel of sanctity he is supposed to develop his inoef content of brilliant vital 
energy (r^ur) by withholding It, stopping its outflows with all sorts of deprivations, 
prescriptions, yogas and rituals of which the texts are full. This mode of religious 
life and expression is the one pursued by the heroes of Btahmanical thought, the 
sages, magicians and royal ascetics of iiimtute and legend. And since the Brahmins 
were also usually the httdrateurs and learned men of Indii, the sole agency for the 
pteservation of the literary heritage, their outlook has been steadily fostered and 
gradually imposed as the 'olficial* cultural view, especially during the last two 
centuries. Brahmin explanations of many cultural phenomena ale aowaday=s 
universally accepted in India, where old auLhoiirics still tend to be more highly 
revered than new thought. The ’offidal’ explanations for the existence of the 
erotic sculpture on the temples of India, still sedulously repeated b)' Indian 
authors, arc often tendentious intcrpictations of Btahmanical tingCii as w‘e shall 
sec, For centuries Wcsictn culmtc has lain under the same sort of liandicap. In 
India, however, the original imagery and rationale underlying the Btahmanical 
conception can still be deciphered from the available sources. 

Strictly speaking, the o^Ui Brahmin view is theorerically more liberal than 
often it actually is. For since indent times it has rccognixcd chat the life of a man 
should be divided into four stages, to each of which particular activities ate appro¬ 
priate, After childhood is over comes studentship, then the stage of ‘householder* 
(jrjkajf/ja), dating which the acc^utsitipn and owning of property, the pursuit of 
pleasure and the propagation of children (male if possible), were perfectly appro¬ 
priate and pcrmbsiblc. At its worst, thb idea can authorize all sorts of practices 
which wc could call immoral, such as oppressive trading monopolies. After a 
third stage of * forest' life with the family came the fourth, reached when the family 
was grown up, and the wife’s oi^nsent had been given. This was nr/myas^, the 
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abandonmciU of home, possessions and desires. It is to this last stage, the 
wandering homeless life, diat the rigours of ascetic cnerg)‘-coniiptcssion act fully 
appropriate. Bm it is interesting to remember that even up to the eariy centuries 
AD forcst-dwdling hermits ate described in the and and in. 

the work of the great Gupta poets, as livbg with tlicir wives and children. The 
utmost rigours of asceticism wete only meant for those to .whom they specially 
appealed. 

Nowadays we should Indeed suspect psychological reasons for the self-morri- 
fioitions practised by so many asccrics, Such practices as the ps^fiaiUmm (five-fires) 
-sitting between four blaring bies with the sun the fifth - siorvation, loadbg 
oneself with chains, standing for months upon one leg, ga^g sunward until the 
eyes arc destroyed, were Intended most forcibly to drive the vital energy inward, 
away from ol^ccts of the tmeer world. We might today intcqjtct them as a violent 
direction of aggression against both the body and the outer world which sustains 
it, the supreme act of violent hatred and negation, deeply satislying for all sorts 
of reasons. This the Buddha and mote moderate sages fully ttcogafred. The 
middle way avoids the 6tbtr^ the black kinds of pleasure. But one may legitimately 
tjucry 'wiiether the cult of aversion from the world, even when adopted as a cultural 
norm as it is today in India, docs not in fact still represent a means of satisfy-lng 
deep-rooted aggression against a dreadful environment, producing a pleasure more 
intense than any other ivailable. Numberless religious treatises in India rake as 
premise Sorvam iiukimm - 'All is misc^y^ In Giaprer Four we shall discuss a number 
of scxo-yogic practices, as a background to the art which they inspired. 


Diffusion of erotic emr^ 

The second of the two attitudes to which I referred is probably older, popular and 
more deeply rooted where erotic feeling and vital energy ate abundant, constantly 
renewed, and not restrained by Brahmin theoretical inhibitions. It fosters a spiritual 
generosity, an opulence of emotion, a cult of communal delight, a positive spread' 
ing abroad of vital energy. Without it Indian art and life would be gloomy indeed. 
In fact it represents die solid basis of all Indian artistic achicvcmcms. For art is 
above all concerned with feeling; and in India art has always devoted itself to the 
extremes of feeling. Bralimin inicUcauaiism succeeded in redudng even the 
Indian delight in art to a thcot) - the theory of toia or 'subhme fiavour^, ctystal- 
bzed by the Kashmiri Brahmin Abhinavagupta in the eleventh century, about 
which i have written elsewhere. And it is ciMracteristic that later writers used rasa 
as a schematic technical tetm, to teplacc an older term used by the fourth- w> 
fifth-century* writer Bharaia in his T^atyuibastru - % manual about drama and the 
dance. Bharata's term was Harsbtf- ‘joy’. 

Everywhere we will encounter this opulent physical and emotional generosity 
in Indiu art; in the ocnaroent of temples, in the sensuous volumes of the human 
body, in the ftowering landscapes of later Indian painting, b the voluptuous 
excitement of Indian music. And everywhere there Is sex. Sexually sensuous appre¬ 
ciation, either overt or oblique, is demanded. The icons of sublime deities appeal 
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lo Ecxuai and sensual feeiini'S as directly as pictures of any handsome mm or pretty 
girl. And this coniinns my most important point about all Indian crotidsm. 

Since the image of the divine was conceived aif im'tio as imbued with sexual 
feeling in one way or another, and since this image was deeply rooted in tlic 
iroaginarion of the indian people, even the most commonplace sexual relationship 
benchicd. For every sexual aa, every manifesiarion of love, u'as automatically 
intcrpteccd as a paradigm of the divine ortginal idea. Wedding songs sung in 
various parts of Iruha expressly call upon the hride and grcfom - in inttmaic 
physical detail <-to repeat the loves of the gt>ds continually their whole lives long. 
This, perhaps, is the most powerful ^correlative idea* to rein force the ^sensation* 
of sexual love chat has ever been conceived - the image of the cranscendent deity 
dividing itself to copulate for the sake of delight, as well as for creation, AH the 
manifestations of Indian erotic art amount to an explomion of the visual expression 
of this same germinal idea, 

hfaoy of the primary sexual images of deity are, of course, autonomous images 
generated in the minds of all men, a natural psychological - some may say bio¬ 
logical - function of organic humanity. The great virtue of Indian culture is that 
it has given these indent autonomous images pride of place in its psychological- 
religious scheme, whereas other cultures have repressed them, or driven them Into 
the wilderness of neurosis. There are a fair number of images too, of some degree 
of apparent sophistication, which ate probably related to forgotten cults. They 
may have survived in forms adapted to later cultural expressions, and been assimi¬ 
lated into discursive versions of legends in which origUially they had no place. 

The most obvious, fundamental visual inage in which the ^cosmic' or divine 
aspect of scxualii)’ is expressed is the lingam icon, and its further development, 
the li^gam-yoni altar. Lijjgam images are of great antiquity on Indian soil. Durbg 
the period of the Indus valley civilization of the third and second millcnnift dc 
it seems that the idea of the erect phallus as the embodiment of creative energy 
dourisbed. Surviving seals which Jllustrare a homed divinity who has been 
associated wiili the later persona of Shiva-Prajapati show this feature most 
markedly, indeed there survive into modem times standard iconographic repre- 
senutions of the god Shiva ivith erect penis, strikingly rcsemblmg the 

figure on some of the seals. Also at Mohenjn-daro, one of the Indus cities, were 
f9 found a number of images of the male organ of diHcrent sires and patterns. They 
certainly appear to be the prototypes of what are known in later historical India 
as lingams. It has been noticed that some of the smaller Indus Valley phall«>i 
strikingly resemble the amulets carried in small boxes strung round their necks 
by members of the present-day sect of Ungayats. widely diffused in the south of 
India, whose rdigion may be of immemorial antiquity. 

Ungam-worship is ubiquitous in India today, and Itas been throughout her 
history. Although it is usually associated w'iih the god Shiva, it is not alw'ays. 
The lipgam is in faa a symbol of the penis, or phallus, which in its turn must be 
the emblem of the potency of divinity. Bui so stylized and unrealistic have the 
normal rcprescniations become, that there arc even modern Brahmin apologists 
who declare that there is no reference to the penis involved In lingam-symbo^m. 
This, of course, is impossible to maintain seriously; for a symbol without refetence 
to feeling, beyond mete verbal belidf, is without teal meaning. It is worth remciti- 


bcTing the cusiom, once probgbl^ mote widespiead, which still survives ait the 
present day among certain groups of y ogis» of worshipping their ow’H erect organ; 
only the sexual afflatus can make the actual member into a true emblem of Shiva, 

To try and dissociate the lingam f«»m its roots in reality is to destroy its validity 

symbol, wliich can only depend on the individual's own direct expedence of 
die aiflarus of sexual desire. 

Lingams are of nmny different tyjws and materials. Some Lingiyais, for example, 
employ a quickly squecaed mud pillar for their daily worship, and destroy it when 
they are finished. Anthills, boulder®, dead trees and broken bases of old pillars 
are often revered as lipga ms by the coouirv people, and such simple hallows when 
they arc sanctified by age, may be incorporated into a temple. But generally any 
household of substance and each Shiva shrine has its own properly made Imgam. 44 
The various types have been systematkaily formulated by Indian tradition, and 
prescriptions for making them and setting them up have been carefully preserved. 

They may be large or small, and ate ciibcf kept in the innermost sanctum of a 
temple, 01 focm part of a small domestic shrine. They ait worsJiippcd in the 
normal Hindu fasbiem. witli offerings of ria:, flowers, lights, and incense, arc 
anointed with mcked butter or milk, and perhaps painted with vermUion or plated 
with gleaming metal foil* In certain areas a sacred lungam w'as used in the customary 
prc-mariral defloration of biidcs, or they were merely seated upon it. It is con¬ 
sidered proper that all women should first belong tfj the deity. ,\iiiorigst tribal 
peoples dcfloraiton may be perfonned with a special terracotta lingam, in which 
a light bums. 

The commonest rrpe of Ungam is a round-topped cylinder, ivhi^ tnay liavc the 
outline® of the glans and fraenum denoted by incised lines called tvifos. It may be 
chamfered first into an octagoiial section and then into a square and set on a 
plinth* Insianoes too are known in which the surface has been worked into con¬ 
tinuous bands of smaller lingams in relief. This, of course, represents the religious 
idea that all Ungams are versions of the Great Lingam, But perhaps the moat 
interesting vatiants are the /sttofeAff (face) Jingams, These bear one or more masks of 
the god on their surface, somcitines even an entire figure. These are obviously 
tneant as images of the indwelling divinity, who is often identified as Shiva by the rJ 
horizontal Shaiva sect -marks on the forehead, ^*hc oldest surviving instance of 
this kind, dadng to an early century aj>, t® probably the Gudimallam Lingam from 
the South, which is at the same time one of the most naturalistic. It is of stone, 
about five fee! high, and bears the figure of the god on its under surface. There is 
with this fine work no possibility of missing the dear double symbolism. The 
organ, emblem of the divine, is larger tlun the personalized deity. 

There survives in Southern India-though it may once have existed m 
North as well - a practice of maintaining at a temple a pavilion or lean-to building 
which contains a collection of UngMiis, Some of the Urge Southern temples have 
hundreds. These do not appear to be of any parttcufaiiy great age; but it is probable 
that since, as the texts tell us. the prosperity of a kingdom depends partly on the 
qualiry of its tetnple images, it may w-ell also depend on the quantity. Two lingants 
may ^ considered better than one, and twenty better stUl, For the temple is 
regarded as a sort of reservoir of spiritual power in the countryside upon which 
the people, crops and herds draw for their well-being. 


Purdy anthropomorphic sexuaJ icons also play their part in Hindu imagery, 
Representations of Shiva with erect penis have been rocntloacd. This kind of image 
has practically the same significance as that attributed to the mukha lingam; the 
relative proportions of lingam and person are simply naturalbcd. Medieval temples 
bear many examples of these, and a number of dlfiercnt legends developed w^ch 
express mythically the idea of sexual vigour on i cosmic scale. One such is tecorded 
in several Purams. Brahma and V^'tshnu, conversing in the vast emptiness of space, 
arc surprised by the appearance beside them of an apparently endless lipgam. They 
fly offin difiereni directions to try to reacli its ends, but cannot. Finally the lingam 
opens to reveal Shiva within it, who by this means has asserted his superior power 
over the other two. There arc also syncretic legends recotded of Shiva propagating 
other lesser deities - who historically may be as old as be - by means of his seed 
escaping and falling on the ground, or passing down the st^k of a plant. This 
con^xys the idea that such lesser deities share in the single divine nature of Shiva. 
Occasionally these images appear carved on temple cars, ot In the folk paintings of 
Eastern India. 


Femah symbols 

In all the lingam types so far mentioned the male, phallic emblem stands alone. 
But in the other type of icon ti is combined with a symbol of the female organ, 
14 called the yoni (vulva). In this icon the lingam, of one of the notmaj types, stands 
in a shallow circular or elliptical basin with a spout running out to one Side, which 
represents the yoni. When an offering of milk oi ghi is poured on to ihc lingam, 
it collects in the basin, and runs off along the spout, where it may be gathered for 
a variety of ntual uses. Tliis icon refers, of course, to the abstract notion of the 
cosmic dyad, the double^sexcd divine. The feminine component of the dyad has 
perhaps a more ancient history than the masculine. At MohenfcKiaro ring-stones 
were foimd, which, like the Ijngams, were probably religious objects. Modem 
tf cing-cmblcitis arc used to refer to the feminine aspea of the divine dyad in ceUgious 
ioiti ceremonies. In fact the goddess is possibly more highly regarded in India today than 
the male deity. For it is site towards whom, as mother of all things, the or^nary 
// person feels the greatest affection. Sometimes she is lepieaented as mother-earth, 
Prithivi, exposing her fertile genitals; sornctimes as the metaphysical principle of 
// creation by stylized emblems of the female genitals such as the open lotus flower. 
Again the aaual female genitals may themselves be the objea of worship. 

Sculptured images of the vulva play another role. At many shrines there are 
female Sgures carved generally neat the doorway, wMch spread their legs apart and 
expose the yoni to view. Visitors to the shrine habitually lick a finger as they pass, 
and touch the yoni ‘for luck*. This practice, continued over the centuries, has 
resulted in many of the images acr^uiiuig a deep hole whete thousands of fingers 
have the stone away, so that the modern pilgrim thrusts his finger deep into 
touch-hole. Other feminine images on a temple may also accpiire these touch- 
holes. One, quite frequently reproduced, is on the Kailkshanatha temple at Ehora 
(now, apparently, chastely cemented over). 
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Thai the custom h old we knovr from the beiudful^ weailicr‘Worn snake 
goddess, in the style of early second-century ad Maihuri, found bricked up in 
one of the Buddhist stupas'at Sdnchl, with an enormous touch-hole at her yont 
It may be that the custom in Europe of putting a horseshoe, itself a ietnalc emblem, 

‘for luck* at ihe house door is a survival of a similar longnicad practice. But we 
do know that many Christian chutdics, even into the early nineteenth century, 
used to have obscene femaJe images by the door. Possibly the Indian custom, 
whcieby the visitor has a symbolic intercourse with a temple female, is related to 
the institution of temple prostitution which we will discuss later, in tJiaptcr 
Two. 

There are, of course, nurocmtis images in which both the male and female 
deities arc represented together anthropomorphically. Often the two stand side by ty 
side, as Shiva and his wife Par\'afi, Shiva being urdkHt//^tr. There is a type of icon, 
dating from the tenth to twelfth centuries ad, in which the goddess sits upon the r 
knee of ibe god, and holds up a mirror. This icon is a direct representation of a 
meuphj'sical doctrine which appears in many of the tanttaa. which we will discuss 
later in* Chapter Four. It is that of the phenomenal world brought into being 
through the cosmic dyad conceived in terms of light as Prakasha and V imatsha, 
light and its reflccTiDn. Tlic god represents the radiating forth of emstentlal energy, 
and the goddess its reflective working our. Again the mak deity is represented 
as ftlicd with the energy of sexual desire. whilst his wife holds a mirror 

to point die idea. The conception is an Indian form of that expressed by St 
Bonaventura in Europe in the thirteenth century, which presents the glory of God 
as rcilccicd back upon his central being from the created world. At the popular 
level. Indian mythology has many kgends which convey the same sort of idea. 

Tor example, the goddess is described as quenching a blazing lingam in her yoni 
to save the universe from iis destructive radiant energy. It must be obvious that 
the meaning of such images goes far beyond the reach of any verbal commentary, 
however subtle it may be. 

One pariicularly interesting erotic image is related to a legend about Vishnu. 

But it is likely that here, as in other places, the image is older than the legend, and 
it appears in other versions (Chaptet Three). The image reprcscnis a female deity, iofioS 
as beautiful as the artist can make her. with exaggerated primary and secondary 
sexual characteristics, to whom male devotees with erect lingams pay ferv^t court. 

This, as a pure image, no doubt represents the vigorous sexual affection with 
which the divine idea of the feminine is pursued by men. But religious syncretism 
has incotpoiated it into the legend of Vishnu. He is represented as diang'ing his 
sex, and r abiug the form of a divinclv beautiful woman called Mohini. the bc- 
wildcrci of the senses* to seduce certain demonic characters from their daims 
upon the ambrosia of divinity' —a typical piece of pious icontrtiopy. It does, 
however, make the point thar the deity has not mctely a feminine aspect, but plays 

a femimne tole, - ■ j r 

Perhaps the most important autonomous image of the divine unity in duality 
is the Atdhanatishvara. This show* the anthropomorphic deity wdth the right half 7 
of his txidj' malCf usually with erect member* tbc left half female* The focanirtg of 
thit image should tiow be dc^i for have icached the crownmg artistic rcpfc- 
sentation of that ancient image of divine sexuality contained in the Upanishads 57 












unth which we Ixgan. Ffom about the lifth ccitruTy as> onwards numerous sculf^ 
tuies of this toon were made. PsychologicUi^ it was profoundly important. Both 
man and cosmic deity here contain the double sea withtn the single The state 
btjort creation, when man and wife had not fallen apart, b here vividly conedvcd. 
The full implications of the account of creation in the HribaildtaiQ'aka IJpamshaJ 
are drawn, and the most profound original state of deity beyond the created world 
is icpccsented in the image of bisexuality. Typically of India, this state is envisaged 
as attainable by man, at one ievd by marriage - a union whose end b not only 
orgasm or progeny but permanent engagement - at another level, psychologically^ 
by the discovery of and union with the ptrjorta of the opposite sex within each 
sexual human. It is impossible to leftain from recalling Jung^s theories in thb 
context, which rest upon the traditions of medieval .Alchemy with its bisexual 
prma materits and its Hermaphroditic Adem piiUsfipbiatr, upon the earliest of the 
Gnostic mystical texts, Poitrtandrtt, and upon lambUchos* account of Pythagorean 
beliefs, with their images of the ultimate divine Hermaphrodite. 


1 hove in Society and Poetry 


The ideat vife 

As in s« niUJiy other soaettes, it is the masculme idea of the proper mlcs of the 
sexes in society and love that hu been best recorded for us in India, Once igam. 
tltcre is a con diet, or mher ambivalence of outlook rcfS''eaIcd, Woman as wife, and 
wrrman as lover are virtually imtccndlable. And it seems that society was organ- 
i/cd in such a way as to eater for both images. For in ihe great epics, tire 
MMifdra/a and the Rdwajim, which set the ideal patterns for conduct through 
the cetitucies, and in many other literary works, we find the two images, the social 
and the erotic pushed to their ideal cxttcincs. There tnust t>c elements of fantasy 
m both, for not all wotnen could possibly be as chaste and totally submissive as 
wives arc supposed to be, nor yt5t as vividly and permanently erotic as women who 
arc not ideal wives arc supposed to be< And yet it has often been supposed that 
somdtow, by the alchemy of love, the ideals toight find themselves combined. 

The ideal wife is rarely the obvious subject of visual art - at least overtly - but 
at the same time she is the indispensable half <jf tnani However, her whole aim in 
life should be to efface herself completely, and minister with total dcdtcation to 
her husband. She should look upon him as a god. Treating his lightest whims a$ 
divine commands; she must cat only what he leaves uneaten and bear him as many 
sons as possible. She must observe total obedience to her motlicr-tn-iaw^ fear her 
fathcr-in-bw; she must never speak to her husband unless he first addresses her, 
Slic must never speak to another man, never stand at the door gossiping, 
alw'ays walk a few paces behind her husband, and sit on a lower seat than him. 
She must not coiuplain at, bur rather glory m h's amorous adventures. She may 
never display any public tokens of affociion tow'arda him or her children, nor may 
he CO them or to bee. ^To a woman at her wedding*, says the one may 

He’, So all ihc promises the wedding cctenumy may offer thar a woman should be 
c^uecn in her own bouse can be hollow indeed. When her husband dies the widow 
should if possible follow him to the next world as f^thfully as she followed him 
in this, burning herself upon his funeral pyre as aw/f - a good wife. By this means 
she will stay close to him when both arc reborn. If she fails in this duty the only 
life to which the widow can look forward is rtiiscrohlc indeed, for only widows of 
the low'cr castes may rctnarry. A respectable w'idow will only be someone else s 
burden, and a prey to the sexual appetites of all and sundry. A woman whose 
husband leaves her has no hope of heaven. 

On the other hand, the obligations of the husband towards his wife arc con¬ 
siderable. He must cherish her to the utmost, never dispute with her if she so far 
fail in her duties as to abuse him. He must never chastise her, be generous and soft 






spoken - never over-severe - lo Iw. It condemns iiim to undying shame and even 
lo 1 posthumoiis hdl if he emnot pti>vide for her properly and proreci her, Me 
Imps his wealth upon her in (be form of lusuriani jewelry, Anyime who kills a 
woman, especially an ainyi, one who is bathed after her menstruation, commits an 
unspeakably abominable dime. And an d/r«y/Itas an inalicnahle right, bet ritit^ to 
sexual intercourse with her fiusband. Indeed the epics mention that warriors leave 
the battlchcld to fulfil the ptit of their waives. But all men must rcmticibcr tlut no 
Wfiman, including one’s wife, is ever to be trusted. She i$ a fickle child at bean. 
Secrets arc never safe with her, and one cannot carry oo a serious discusston with 
her. One has continually to protea her against her own inherent weakness and 
folly. Finally, her pleasure in love greatly exceeds that of her husband. 

Such is the ideal image of the wife and her status. No doubt there Have been 
petiplc, especially of the highest castes, w'bo have succeeded in imposing the image 
upon life. Indeed high caste to a great extent depends upon stiianess of marital 
behaviour. But life is always far larger and more polymorphous than any image. 
And the truth of marriage in India has always eluded convention in one W'ay or 
another. And certainly women hav'c often earned distinguished status as other 
than wives. A W'oman of ehaiactcr would have plenty of rneans of bending a 
husband to her w'lll other than tears - although the envisages delightful 

provision for the exercise of this kind of pressure. The hero’s palace might contain 
a ^sulking room' to which the wife resorts to tear olf her ornaments, weep and 
Threaten suicide. Her husband must then hasten to stroke her, speak softly and 
pacify her. 

It must be mentioned that in India there have aJwavs existed fomis of marriage 
diiTerent from orthrKlox Hindu nionogatny, which give variety and flavour to 
erotic relationships. Usually marriages were carefully arranged by the parents of 
bride and groom long before the partners reached pulierty, so the elcmcni of erotic 
choice and romantic love played no jratt ar all in most marriages. Love has always 
been expeaed to grow after matriage. Thus married love has alwTiys tended to be 
thought of as an amalgam of duty, sex and aifeainn , raiher than romance. Sexual 
technique would thus be very' important in converting such marriages into true 
consummations of the self. Certain kinds of runaway romantic marriage*by- 
exchange-of-garlands were, how'ever, recogniacd by law. They were called 
Gandhart'a marriages —a most significant name, as we shall see. Fear of the social 
disruption caused by such marriages may well have Ijeen one reason for the 
common Hindu custom of child marriage. Caste, of course, played its role in all 
mafriages. Normally husband and wife wmuld tse of the same caste. A husband 
could marry a slightly lower caste wife, and eles'ate her to his caste; but a woman 
who married into a lower caste would sufler loss of her own caste. A man, of 
Course, suifeted nothing from mere sexual connexion with a woman of any lower 
caste — save only the really low defiling castes fan important point this). 

We cannot go here into the actual ceremonials of marriage, and all the anthro¬ 
pological implications of the various Indian wedding customs which have been 
so exhaustively studied. But there ore certain, facts which have a beating on our 
subject. 



^ulyandry and polygamy 

The ftr$t of these i$ the stuvival of nutriiineal and mattilocii] customs, refleaed 
in poTyandrous marriages, and possibly also in the mstitution of temple prosti¬ 
tution, which b so important for art hbiory. In several legions of Indio, hut most 
especially in Malabar amongst the Nayar or Niir caste, matniocal polyandruus 
marriages arc t he custom. This entails that ownership of land and property descends 
in the female Lino, and that a woman takes several husbands, who have no rights of 
ownership, hut only tights of access to her, and of support by the female land and 
home and who return on death to the land of‘The Mothers' (Ata/r/kdf) for rebirth. 

The sexual imagery to which this situatiijn gives rise obviously centres upon the 
Goddess, whose person is both the focus of marital dcsttc, and the embodiment of 
the fenilc land- 'fhe individual wtiman thus represents an ctctnal fcnialc principle 
which is invested with all the appropriate qualities id pnicrcamin, fertility and 
continuity, giver of life, love, and death. As a matter of historical fact the Kayars, 
for example, have been skilled professional mercenary nojdim. absent for lung 
pericHls on service, returning to wife and home only at intervals. Tlicj' have also 
iicen devout worshippers- of the Gi>dde$s to whom sacrilicrs ate made, and who is 
often represented in their temples and fesavais by an extravagantly shaped sword. 

It is mnre than likely that in large areas of Stnithern India the sanic ciismms tuice 
prevailed. I*or images of Goddess Durgi, associated tn one way f»r another with 
the buffalo, and <>ftcn writli rites of setf-dccapifatii.m or Inxik-swingmg, have a wide 
dilTiiston iji the TamJl-spcaktng regions. Orthodox, male-orientated Hinduism 
has, hou^ver, I seen almost comptetrly imputed. 

The fact tlsat jtiatrilocal pilyandry is olsf* found in Himjlayon regions, in the 
North basicm Frontier regiim, amisngsr some tubal peoples, and among castes 
whicti arc vestiges of tribes, suggests that this rniist once have Ixjen mote widely 
distributed. The Eastern legitm of India wlierc the SUakti cult, with its tmagra of a 
dominant goddess, prevails, may om.e have followed this custom Ixiforc the im- 
pisition of Brahmin orthudoxy. Many images from the Ninth and from the East, 
which present the Goddess as the ctoiic focus ol a masculine grtiup, may rest at 
hmg range tm mairikical polyatidrmis habits of thnughr, though they have been 
sucecssfuJIy syncretized with Brahmamcat irn tliology. We shall, htiwcVet, discuss 
the Gcitldcss in detail m tlliaptcr Four, 

lEitciesting jntemtediate stages betW'cen such pjJyandry (one wife, many 
husbands) on the scale towards polygamy (one husband, many wives) can be (ound 
in India. Unc such, w'liich appears in the epic MuiiidilfdfitSit, and is still known in 
ihc liimal.tyan region, is the marriage of one woman with a group of brrithcrs- 
Draupadi and the P^ndavas, Montigamy, itio, hiUt always liecn normal. But tltc 
condition which has always apjsnilcd mt>rc rtian any other to the masculine Indian 
imagination is a splendid, pctlygiuny, “llte hero of one of rtic most famous love 
stones of India, Koitdi&a’s bhahuntala, has tw'o wives at home already w'hilsT he 
conducts his passionate love affair with the pure forest girl. Ilic ideal hciuschold, Jf 
the paramount imag e of luxury and royal case, the true heroic mi^nage tif the palace, 
contains several wives and on indefinite numlicr of concubines, serving maids, 
female musicians and dancers, all dedicated solely to the master s sensual pli^surc. 
Amongst them the hem moves, a hull amongst his cows. Ihc splendid description 
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of Havanans mdnagCi when the monkey king Hanuman visits it secretly by nighty 
which appears In the epic Re/^aya^^ h worth quoting m ex/eitso. Ii represenis the 
tttmmum bomm, the consummation of all Indian desires, the epitome of Indian 
erotidsm. 

Haouman saw innumetablc w'omen lying on rugs, dressed in every kind of 
clothing, with flowers in their hair, who had fatten asleep under the influence 
of drink, alter spending half the night in play. And by their silence that great 
company, covered with lavish ornaments whose tinkling was stilted, re- 
seinblcd a vast lake full of lotuses where there is no sound of swans or hum* 
ming of hoc*. He gaxed on the faces of those lovely women whose eyes and 
mouths were dosed, and from them rose a flower-likc fragrance. They w*erc 
like lotuses, their petals dosed at evening, waiting for the dawn to open 
them once more; or like water-lilies which the bees continually visit, intoxi¬ 
cated by love. Rightly (he strong and noble numkey compared them to 
nymphae, for the harem wws bright with thetr radiance like the sbam heavens 
and tranquil autumn night, m the midst of which the colossal Havana shone 
like the brilliant moon endrded by attendant stars, Hanumati said tt* liimself 
’Comets tliat have cihausted their vmuc and fallen from the Armament are 
gathered here,’ Indeed the women in their grace, bcaury and splendour shone 
like bbiing meteors. Some lay fallen into slumber in the middle of their 
dancing and feasting, their hair and coronets in dlMarray, their ornaments 
scattered by them; other lovely creatures had lust their ankkts and the red 
marks on their foreheads were smudged. Some had let their gariands slip ofl", 
some had broken their strings of pearls and unfastened tlteir girdles, their 
dothes disordereti, and looked like unburdened animals. Oihcrs. who had 
lost their earrings, their garlands all torn and crushed, kxiked like flowering 
creepers, trodikn down by great forest elephants. Here and there the loose 
pearls lay, glimmering moonbeams, between the women’s breasts like 
sleeping swans. Chains ol emeralds and cliains of gold were like drakes and 
Chakravika birds. The women lay like rivers, their thighs the banka between 
which played swans, geese arul water-birds; Ukc rivers asleep, ilie rows of 
golden bells on their girdles the ripples, their faces the lotuses, their amorous 
desires the crocodiles —the seiner, crocodile), their charming btsdics 
the river lieds. On their soft limbs the marks of their ornaments sat like bees. 
The veils of some, that rose and fell as they breathed, fluitcted gracefully 
before their faces like bright rainbows strearners, and earrings tinkled in the 
softly moving air. 

Their breath was subtly perfumed, imprL'gJiatcd with the aToma of the 
sugar-sweetened wines they had drunk, and caused the steeping Ravana deep 
delight. Some of the girls as they dreamed savoured each other’s lips re¬ 
peatedly, as if they were their master’s. Then passions for him aroused drove 
these lovely sleeping women to lose conrrol of themselves and make bve to 
their companions. Some slept in their rich garments propped on their bracelet- 
laden arms; some lay across their companions, on their bcHics. their breasts, 
their thighs, their backs; clinging amorously to one another, with arms 
entwined, the slender waisted women lav iri sweetly drunken sleep. The 












intErldctd groups were like garlands of flowers attended by lovesick bees, 
like interwoven creepers with their clustered blossoms opening to the catess 
of the spring breeze, or like the intertwined branches of great forest trees full 
of clouds of swarming bees. So seemed Rival's consorts, and a$ they 
slept closely entangled it was impossible to tell whose were the bangles, 
scarves and garlands that encircled their limbs. As Rivam slept the radiant 
beauty of his women, like golden lamplight, played upon him. Some wck 
daughters of royal sages, of giants and celestial beings of whom the warlike 
g jffnt king had raken possession as consons when he had defeated ihcii 
relatives. Some had come to him of their own accord from love, and none had 
been forcibly ravished who had not fallen in love with him for his prowess 
and vigour, and none had belonged to another save the daughter of Jaoaka 
(Siti) whose heart was set on Raim, None lacked nobili^, beauty, intcllig^ce 
and grace, and each was the object of Ravana*s desire. 

{It was, we know, normal for a man in the epic age to impress into hts service 
as many women as he could from among the wives and daughters of bis peers, 
subjects and defeated enemies,) 

Further, so that we might know how the women of such a heroic mihuge must 
be supposed to feel, we can read in the other epic, the Mabi£bhdra/a, how the wife 
of a dead hero boasts of his shattered hand; ^This is the hand which slaughtered 
heroes, gave (to Brahmins) thousands of cows, dealt death to warriors. This is 
the band that un&atcned women’s girdles, pressed swelling breasts, caressed 
naveb, thighs, and secret parts, and opened skirts-* The possession and enjoyment 
of many b^uufiJ women was the highest aim of the heroic man - that pattern of 
masculine conduct - his right, and the ctowning joy of his life. And, of course, the 
glowing portrayal of the erotic manage so stupendously portrayed in the Kivya- 
verse of the is itsedf an image of the state of sexual desire. The goal of 

Indian eroticism in ait was not mete orgasm, but the state of radiant desire itself; 
it was the presence of the divine afHarus of sea, not its capenditutc. And this 
condition was to be the reward of the hero alter death. Times without number it 
is repeated in the epics that the reward of the hero in heaven is the boundless 
enjoyment of erotic pleasure with troupes of celestial girls, the Apsarascs, who arc 
the essence of beauty, and whose amorous desire for the virtuous dead is insatiable. 
In fact, such pleasures are to be the revi^ard as well for all the odier virtues of 
I ndian sociccy — asceticism, aJmS'giving to Brahmins and so on. Heroes returned 
from battle may even be enitnaincd in this world by Apsarascs who have been 
called down to earth by noble sage-magicians. 


y Ideas of beauty 

Alany important points can be found in the description of Rival’s 

harem which have an important heating upon erotic art. First them is the style of 
the poetry itself, which is based upon a profuse and continuous invocation of 
simile and metaphor. Beauties arc seen to be beautiful because they suggest other 
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difetcnt but related esperitmets of pleasure and splendour, Faces are like lotuses^ 
jewel-srrings aregotgeous vatcr-b{rd 3 „ women Iving witb parted legs and unduJant 
clothing resctuble rivets, amorous women cod Uke creepers, gtocous girls are 
comers descended from the sky. Indian visual art actempts to create exactly such 
poetical analogies for Us forms. Sculptured or painted forms are never merely 
27/^0/77 descriptive. They convej' metaphots. The long eyes of a girl arc like silver fishes - 
which flash swiftly in the dark water - m ibapf. Her breasts arc like deep golden 
cups; her tegs like smooth columns or an elephant’s trunk. Her fingertips are 
like pink-pointed lotus petals; her lips arc like the sesamum petal. Her buttocks 
swell like gourds; her eyebrows are like a bow: her gauzy cIoth« do indeed show 
the some pattern of folds as ripples on a stream. A man’s arms are like plantain-tree 
trunks, his chest like the face of a cow, his legs like stone pillars, his kneecap shaped 
like the back of a crab. Sculpture and painting set out expressly to convey auch 
complex analogical c.vpcricnces by means of the aaual shaprt and they 

employ. 

i The canons of masculine bcaure are emb<Mlicd In the hero. He must have thick 
legs and arms. His body must be plump - indicating abundance of food. 1 -bs eyes 
must be wndc and long, fiut of course the canons of masculine crotkism arc 
focused principal IV upon the feminine image. The male Gandharvas, celestial 
beings of enormous sexual appetite, ate relatively little defined. However, the 
Apsarases, the divine women of heaven who arc the patterns for all earthly women, 
especially for the courtesans and prostitutes who perform their function upon 
canh. arc the subject of elaborate poetic eulogy, and of innumerable temple 
sculptures. l*hc Apsatas Rambhiis asked in the Kdpjaya^'^ 

2^ Wlicre arc you going, beautiful hips? What pleasure are you seeking for your¬ 
self? For whom is the sun now rising under which he will enjoy you ? Who 
will drink his fill oj the lotus-perfumed liquor of your mouth, sweet as nectar ? 
To whose breast will those swelling, close-set breasts of yours, like golden 
goblets, grant their touch? Who will now mount into your broad secret 
parts, like a great golden wheel adorned with a golden band, and which arc 
the embodiment of heaven? 

Another Apsaias, Orvashi, goes out when the moon has risen; 

24 The broad-hipped girl . ., shining in her soft, curly long hair, wherein she 
wore many' jasmine flow'ers, the breaker of hearts, "went het way. With the 
moon of her face, and the delightful movement of its brows, the sweetness of 
the w'ords tripping frt>m her mouth, her diarm and soft loveliness, she seemed 
10 be challenging the moon as she walked along. As she went her breasts, 
scented with heavenly salve, black-nipplcd, rubbed with heaven’s sandalwood 
and shining with necklaces, w-ercshaken up and down. By the upborne burden 
of her breasts, and their heaving at every step she was bowed forw'ard, ahe 
w'hosc surprisingly beautiful waist was ringed with the three soft creases. 
Below, spreading like a mountain, with its high, swelling buttocks, shim¬ 
mered the sanctuar}* of the temple of the god of love, encircled in dazzling 
splendour, adorned with the band of her girdle; her faultless seat of modesty, 
covered with thin muslin tempted with stirrings of the senses even divine 

JO An Apsatai unTtstetung her ikirt On rhe hcavoa-buuJj of the RijuwiJ temple, 
Bhuraneshviee. Otimb. Eidy iith ccniury ab 
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ascetics. Her feet, in wtiidi the ankles wtme deep imbedded, and in which ha 
toa trade deep^ pink crevices, gUttcred with smalJ bells, and her insteps vac 
arched like a turtle’s back. Her demeanour was made captivating by ha 
having taken hea\7 diink, by h« contented anticipation, by her awoken 
passion, and by her cotpictry ... even in heaven an cye-catdibg figure, in 
the thinnest of bodices that shimmered with misty colonrs, like the slcnda 
sickle moon, as it rides along veiled in cloud. 

Drink, of course, enhances a woman's beauty, abolishing her reserve, and giving 
ha amorous desires free pby. jewels arc abundant; they arc as essential to a 
woman's beauty as the canonical creases of soft flesh at ha waist and neck. Without 
them she lacks status, glory and opulence. EvcrNibing about her person and her 
clothes suggests unnamed but implicit delights. In the face of such an idea as this, 
repeatedly conveyed by ail the resources of poetry, music, sculpture and painting, 
down the centuries, wc can easily understand how Manu, ‘the lawgiver’, could 
write that love springs from the idea of love, sexual cxciiemeni springs from the 
idea, as well as from sound, taste and form, when the mind is absorbed in the 
a^i'akcniog of the senses. The idea, as 1 have said, enhances sensation; jolmly 
they enhance the ^ct of scs uito an cspericncc of loye which is uaiquely Indian. 
It is not surprising that India has always held that a man who has not cspcricnced 
love to the full is incomplete and unbSfilled. He cannot, let it be spfiken softly, 
even become a true sage. i\nd love, of course, is itself enhanced by memories of 
past pleasures shared - hunting, music, sexual intacoursc, and so on. 


The cult of phasun 

It was not through the ficrive arts alone that this idea of erotic experience was 
conveyed. Life itself was organized to oflfer opportunities for practical eroticism as 
art. The descriptions of beauty and delight conveyed in the epic, imaginative as 
they may seem, were in fact paralleled in Indian life. The descriptions of the great 
cities of Northern India, which arc given in the epics and in early Buddhist liiera:- 
ture, arc now being fullv corroborated by archaeological research. From the sixth 
centujy itc oinvards they flourished all over the Northern plains. They had vast 
and elaborate fortiflcatlons, and contained some lens of thousands of inhabitants. 
India then was not the deforested and often ravaged country it now is. It was 
perhaps the most naturally beautiful land there has e\'er been, ftlled with gardens 
and fiowctiiig trees. Even today, as one stands on the Cyclopean walls of old 
Rajgtr, the landscape is stupendous. So too is the Yamuni at KaushambI, Man, if 
the surviving accounts, Indian and Greek, arc true, was conspicuously less vile 
than was usual eiscw'hcre at that rime. Laws were strict, but punishtnent relatively 
mild. 

In those days it was possible for Indian princes to choose their dry sites and 
du'elling places with some freedom, and the conscious enjoyment of life was a 
normal goal. The laws under which the citizens lived wae framed to take account 
of these natural aims. And the picture of Ufc as ii was then lived was idealized and 
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inoorpotifcd imp the classical epics. As the oenmries tolled on society became 
gtadually mote t>gid, whilst the ambicions of militarists and puritans became mote 
assertive. During the early Middle Ages India became almost completely Btah* 
manized, with Brahmins coining to dominate and schematically to reinterpret old 
wa)'s of life and thought according to their caste and theological prepossessions. 
Nevertheless the old canonical literature^ especially the epics, and the drama of 
the Gupta era (fourth-fifth omturtes ad) continued to transmit its ftavour of 
sublimely erotic secular hedonism. This flavour is evident in numerous secular 
works of art that survive from pre^Gupta days. But since it is a matter of historical 
fact that the great teligious monuments, Buddhist, Jain and iiindu, from the 
second century bc onward, owed their decoration to artists whose principal 
occupation secular art, the religious art has the same flavour. 

For the literature tells us that the houses of these Indian cities, both private and 
public, were filled with painting and carving, ev'ery last fragment of which, sinoc 
it was executed ifi perishable materials, has disappeared in India's devastaring 
climate. Such houses must once have existed in their millions. We know today only 
i!^ffS 2 a few n[ncticcnth<cntury examples, which still retain something of old tradtrions, 
and we illustrate one or two pieces. The religious monuments were executed in 
stone-since part of theft symbolic meaning was the quality of the 

eternal. Some of them have partially survived. But so too have a few ivories^ for 
various reasons, and thousands of small terracottas from Ganges valley cities, of 
which only a tiny fraction has been published. At Begram in Afghanistan, in a 
sealed underground chamber, possibly a mcfchanr’s storctoom, were found 
numerous ivories of the first century ad. Nearly all of them represent sweetly 
2 j flavoured scenes of beautiful girls at their toilet, or lounging at case. Another 
similar ivory was found ar Pompeii. In ^lahibid, in Patna, Banaras and Calcutta 
iff y,; are preserved thousands of tiny terracotta plaques and figurines representing girls 
and pleasure parries, music and dancing, and many other attractive suli^ects in* 
eluding erotic scenes, belonging to the third century ac-fifth century ad. Amongst 
them ore numerous little figures of animals - geese, monkeys, ducks and others. 
For, of course, all those creatures who feature in poetic descriptions of beauty as 
the second comparative term of a simile or metaphor, shared In the allccrionate 
appreciation bestowed upon the first term. A fond comparison between a gfti’a 
emeralds and a drake with Its emerald plumage grants as much glory to the duck 
as to the necklace. 

This generous, erotically-slanted appreciation was fostered in the pleasure gar¬ 
dens with which the dries were surrounded. They were fulJ of flowering trees, 
jy ponds and little pavilions, it roust indeed be true that the wealthy - lords, land- 
owners and merchants-would derive the greatest benefit from these. But the 
texts are emphade that there were bcautifiil publii pleasure groves and gardens 
provided by die rulers, where men and women resorted in the evening to enioy all 
the pleasures Ule had to offer, including love. Liteiarurc is foil of descriptions of 
the joyful, riotous noise that filled the air at dusk in the city parks. It was in such 
surroundings iliat the Buddha often preached. These pleasure gardens existed 
probably into die early Middle Ages. But gradually they seem to have come to 
depend less on ‘civic^ than on private suppon. 

Inside the cities themselves were large and wealthy communities of courtesans 







and female musician a ^ fbi music and love have always been associated in India, 
right Into modem times. Many works of an illustrate this association, and music 
in India is still profoundly erotic in character. These couttesans were, of course, /# 
the women who gladdened with their presence the public parks. But public 
cjuartcrs were provided inside the cities for the courtesans by local rulers - for 
they dtew from them a substantial part of their income, and the girls usually rated 
as part of the official cstabltshmcnt. We know' ftom several sources that these 
houses were lavishly painted vrith erotic scenes. There is even a description in 
an old source of one intelligent courtesan, who had her reception hall painted with 
a variety of different scenes, all evoking different emotions. She used to show them 
to each male client, and was able, from his reactions to the various scenes, to gauge 
his character and tastes. .\s in andent Greece, the courtesans took great pride in 
their intelligence, culture and artistic abdity —both In the arts of expression and 
of love. Tliere can be no doubt that they were regarded, and regarded themselves, 
as the earthly counterparts of the celestial Apsarascs, representatives of a divine 
order. It was in this environment that the material for the great erotic daisies of 
India, the Kdmasutra, the Kakathditra or ^tirahasjit the AHaa^mgat the ReAaujw 
Kitioiini and other books was developed and ekburaied. In India traditions, once 
established, persist for millennia unchanged. The citj' prostitutes of medieval and 
modem times, whose ptofession was esteemed, and whose apprenticeship was 
thorough, have retained thetr traditional arts and sciences with great fidelity. 


Hrotic techniques 

This is not the place to discuss the KJaasutra and the Other texts in dctiil. But they 
do have bearing upon ait. 'Fhesc books arc systematic cncydopcdjias of erode 
method. Every possible aspect of the love relationship is discussed and analysed 
They contain the essential knowledge for making of love a it warding art. Each 
text gives a descriptive listing of the human sexual types, based upon the siie of 
organs; the kinds of men and women, rheir ages, temperaments and seasons; the 
characteristics of the women of different parts of India; the different parts of the 
body in which women are sensitive to erotic stimulation at successive stages of 
the lunar cycle; the range of possible embraces, kisses and love scratches, blows 
and bites; the postures of sexual intercourse, how they are done and under which 
conditions they are suitable; various auxiliary methods of satisfaction; how' to woo 
a new bride, a stranger, and so on. They usually conclude with folk-recipes and 
spells for remedying various defects, and, of course, aphrodisiacs. The most 
striking and important aspect of all these texts is that they convey a vivid sense 
of the inan*s responsibility towards his partner. His is the responsibility. It is up 
to him alone to see that social conditions arc fulfilled. He must act as a paragon of 
gentleness and consideration. His evnety thought must be for his partner's pleasure 
and satisfaction. Although the Indian woman is in society totally subicct to mascu¬ 
line control, in love she is entitled to claim from the man every ooncdvable 
indulgence. Pleasure and fulfilment are her right, no Jess if she is counesan or 
prostitute, than if she is a wife. It will be noticed how frec|uentty erotic art repre- 
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Sents the tAkinj; tht activt Tf>lt ift Inve. Irv rcli{{ioiL$ imajjery the sarnc iika 

prevails. This La because the iiatuJrc nf woman is conceived as eotiiely sexual, 
cither matcrnallv or cmtically. She is the ojic whri claims ihc ticid of ertiticism as 
lM:r own preserve. Slic It is wito must he saiisficct, who need rbiolt of nothin]^ else 
but her own pleasure. Once mt>desty h overenrnr, like an Apsara*. she eagerly 
seeks whai her body desires. A man's aim in love should always he to prfjmore in 
her the deepest ecstasy of which she is capahlc. Much of his own joy will consist 
of pride in his prowess in this. 

The aim of love should he to work i>ut in practice a long, carefully studied series 
of variaitons and combinations of the techniques givtfi by the en^clopedlas. 
The art of prose wtiiing docs not conslsr of copy big out the dictiunaiy; nor does 
dancing, consist of stringing rogethci all the positions, No more does the arr of 
love consist in merely running through the erode Shlstras. It demands atiisric 
composers and choreographers. The story about the sage Koka. author of the 
RdttrafMsj'iif recorded l»y Burton, iUusirates how the book caine to be written; 

A woman who was burning with love and could find Done to satisfy her 
inordinate desires, threw off her clothes and sw'orc she would wandti the 
world naked until she met with her match. In this cc>ndttion she entered the 
levee hall of the Raja upon whom Koka Pandit was attending, lor>feed in¬ 
solently at the crowd of courtiers around her and declared that there was not 
a man in the room. The king and his company were sore abashed, hut the 
Sage, joining his hands, applied with due humility for royal peernission to 
tame the shrew. He then led her home and worked so persuasively that well- 
nigh fainting from fatigue and from repeated orgasms she cried for quarter. 
Tliercupon the virile Pandit inserted gold pins into her arms and legs, and, 
leading her before his Ra}a, made her confess her defeat, and solemnly veil 
herself in bis presence. The Uap was, as might be expected, anxious to learn 
how' the victory was won, and commanded Koka Pandit to tell fits tale, and 
to add much useful knowledge on the subject of coition. 

The secret of this story is that the Sage never achieved his victory by com¬ 
mitting hintstij to repeated orgasms, but by restraining Itis own, and playing with 
sublime and prolonged expertise upon the woman's susccptibilutes. 


Tht aestkite hash 

We have seen already that in Indian att the aesthetic and the erotic are virtually 
synonymous. The poetic descriptions I have quoted ftotn the epics ate both 
aesthetic and erotic masterpieces. There is behind the whole of Indian art a superb 
aesthetic theory which consummates the ultimate purpose of Indian eroticism. 
For the abn of the Indian erotic life, as I sai d in Chapter One, is not merely tirgasm, 
but the experience of enhanced sexual conjunction, that divine afflatus, for its 
own sake. And rhis experience is both aesthetic, as well as a legitimate mode of 
religious release. Bat it can never be reached by anyone who has not a l^ckground 
of vivid, vatied and true erotic experience of his own. 






Tin: vc'iy the theory works iS this. Evcri' experience we have Icni-'cs behind in our 
minds its memory-traces, charged with echoes of the absorbing emotions we 
experienced at the time. The emotions, and the memoiy-tracrs. fall into certain 
categories. These indude the sublime, the wrathful, the tctriblc. the comic and 
the disgusting. But chief of them all is the ctonc. because, as Abliinavagupta 
({-. AD tooo) wrote, *die erotic amtains the least that repels the mind, and the most 
that inevitably attracts’* Art \ix>rks upon our sensibilities not by evoking any of 
the direct emotions ihemsclvcs, wliich would ovcrfMjwcr the mind and t^d to 
inappropriate and undesited resultsi we would not wish tn run screaming in 
panic from the iheatm. vomit in the stalb from disgust, or leap onto the stage to 
ravish the beautiful heroine. Instead, art sets out by all the nveans at its dispo^ 
to evoke all the memon^-traexs associated with its suhiect that w'e possess, We 
experience not the direct cnioiiDD. but a long series of out own emotive memories, 
our memory-traces' are evoked and brought together into a composite conscious 
image. Thus, tiie mote varied and vivid our own actual experience has been, the 
more inicnse vkill be our aesthetic tjesponsc to any wruk of art. We will have more 
mcmorj^-traccs ready for it to work upon. The immense ramifications of smilic 
and mcraphor b Indian poetry and art all help to reinforce the c-xpcricnce with 
their own memoty-traces. (In the case of music too tltc memory-traces and asso¬ 
ciations would m India be mainly erotic.) So, when we come to the erotic temple 
sculpture and the erotic painiings. the tmire of our own eroticatly coloured 
memories we can carr>' with us, the more of out own experiences of actual love 
them arc ready to be invoked, of remembered forms, softnesses, caressing move- 
menrs. pressures, muscular tensions, associated sensuousnesses like birds feathers, 
iridescent coburs, bees on the skin, the more acute will be our aesthetic cxperictice. 
This is the way Indian art was made to work. It is an art for experienced adults, 
not for inexperienced chiidren. Perhaps 1 should mention, in conclusion, that 
many other modes than die erotic ate, and can be developed in an. 

Tlic ‘educative^ sets of erotic paintings that I have memioned in Chapter One 
were manv of them based upon the classical encyclopedias of erotic teduu^ue. 
Some u'cre specifically illustrations of the texts. Others were scleCTions or deriva¬ 
tives. The tests too served as a repertoire of ideas for [Wts and artists w-ho were 
to treat erotic themes, Md one can find many manuscripts of the epics, or of the 
loves of Krishna, or temple sculptures, -where the artists have used the varied 
types and pfjsturcs recorded in the encyclopedias as itispiiations for their wotk- 
Thc correspondence was not close, <»r systematically exhaustive. That w'as not the 
point. Indeed there arc many erotic devices represented in temple sculpture that 
have no place in the encyclopedias. And. of course, not all of the conceptions 
recorded in the cncycJopc'dtas were - or could be - Tcprcsentcd in erotic art. 




j Temple Art 


Origi/ts 

The Hindu temples of India are world famous for the superb erotic sculptures 
with which many of cheen are adorned, Most of the best examples were buiir in the 
North bctw'ccA the ninth and thirteenth centuries ad, and in the South between 
the sixth and se\'enteenth centuries ad. In addition many temples still in worship 
have one or mote immense wooden wheeled chadots - called ‘cars' - w’hich arc 
constructed after the pattern of structural temples, with towering, piled-up 
canopies and spires. These cats are Chkdy used to carry the main divine images of 
the shrine on their festival processions along traditional routes - perhaps for a 
SIjj bathe in a sacred rivet or take. Many of then wooden posts and panels are carved 
with the same sort of erotic scenes as the temples themselves are. It is probable 
chat most temples once had such cats. In the Notch few cats survive; for there 
many traditions were ohlitcratcd during the iw'cLfth to fifteenth centuries ad by 
the inpiTsions of Moslem invaders, who usually destroyed all the Hindu art they 
could. But in Orissa and South India, where old traditions remain stdl intact, 
temples still have their cats. 

On the fabric of both cars and temples appear sculptures of men and women in 
40(}9!^oj9$!fr!9i various postures of sexual intercourse. TTicy arc not by any means always b 
couples; three or more participants arc common. And many of ihc representations 
1^(79}7^ show forms of pleasucabJe association which arc not normal congress, such as 
cuftm/itKthp m/us per aoum and/riit/w. Tlie scenes b fact, have a disrinctly genre 
character; the participants are self-absorbed, and do not address themselves 
direaly to the beholder in the manner of the icon. And although the types of 
women arc more or less consistent on each temple, portraying the ideal of feminbe 
beauty current at the particular time and place, the male figures vary considetably. 

4^197 Many arc magnificently bearded, and some carry weapons which show them to 
be 'heroes' in the epic veb. 

There can be no doubt that this erotic art was based upon the old erode legends 
of the epic period. For the epic poems themselves w'ete held by the Brahmins who 
preserved them to be of sacred origin, dealbg with the exploits of heroes who were 
regarded as divme bcamations. 1 have suggested that there was behind the 
imagery of the epic a secular eroticism which fiourished in rhe open cities of the 
early period of Indian history. It was paralleled or typified m religious imagery of 
a heaven of sensuous delight. As time went on, probably during the early Middle 
Ages when every department of life was being gathered together by Btahmb 
scholastics, and fitted bto the framework of religion, when the Kauutsu/ra was 
becoming lecogniaed as holy writ, this erotic imagery was assimilated into the 
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whole scheiTw of Hindu iconography. The folly dcv^eloj^d inedicvil temple was 
intended to display in its decoration an cpstamc of Hindu iconography as a ’ft holc - 
icetuding the etoric. But ]u5t as the heavenly paialkb or types of the earthly 
courtesans, the Apsarases* were assimilated to the imagery of the temple, so the 
acrivitics of their earthly counterparts were also taken over as part of the temple s 
social and magical function. 


Dwadasls 

The Oevadasis (slavc-gids of God) vi-ho tbunshed during the Middle Ages and 
modern Umes came to fulfil the roles of fanale courtiers to the temple dcit>\ of 
temple and public dancers, musicians, and sacred prostitutes. Tbc>' roust have lent 
an ultimate conviction of truth to the imagerj' of the Apsarases and heavenly 
musicians and dancers who figutem vast numbers in ah sorts of seductive postums 
on the temple fabric In Western India and in Mysore the erotic scenes usually 
occur as punctuations b a continuous frieze of hguies of dancers tuid musicians. 
The connexion between dancing and eroticisin, which is here canonized, is ancient 

in many other parts of the world. ... 

However, there is no certain evidcni^ for the existence of the institution of the 
Devad^i earlier tlian the third century Bt: in Tndb when an bscription was cut 
in a cave at Rirogath to record the love of a young painter for a ■slave^giil of the 
god’. Elsewhere b the world we know that similar institutions were of coti- 
stderable antiquity and great respectability. So too it may be b India. But we do 
have a full knowl^ge of the cult of the Devadasi as it existed b tecent times from 

European wriicts, who were fasebated by it* ^ 

Devadisis were women and girls awadied to the temples as a part of their 
ufiicial 'esrablishmem'. Theit duties were to see to the day-to-day running of the 
shtbe, sweeping ir and aticndbg to the needs of the image- This they woul anoin^ 
dress and garland each day, and adorn it ptopetly for differem festivals. And 
at certab times of day ot on special otxasions of public need they danced 
sang before the imi^c to please the divinity. The documentar)' evidence is united 
in dcsctibmg the dancing and singing as highly licentious. In feet the DevadisTs 
served the deity of their temple as Ravana*s women would have served him. In 
addition these temple dancers served as prostitutes, livbg b the neighbourhood 
of the temple, and bound by the terms of thdt contract to cnicnab any man who 
might pay a sum into the temple funds. H. M. Penaer has fully dpeumented the 
inescapable feet that b ancient and medieval times in Itulia the terras dancing 
girr and 'pTosiitute' were synonymous. 

Two difiercnt oral Traditions have been recorded purporting to *t:xpiam^ the 
erotic aspects of medieval temple arts. In Orissa it has h«A said by Brahmin 
oihciants that the sexual images ‘preserve the temple to's*ers 6com lightning . How 
or why no one knows. But the magically prophylactic dfect attributed to them 
associates them with one of the oldest prime symbols for divine potency, ihe^ 
thunderbolt. Marco Polo records (r. 1446) rhat he was told that the lewd dances ol 
the Malabar dancing girls were designed to stimulate the divinity to have sexual 
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conoesdoa with his godiicss. And in this case the sexual cefctenccs in the art of 
dancing arc supposed to promote the proper union of the double divinity^, the 
cosmic dyad, and so mamtain public a^trs in a had thy condition. From both these 
explanations^ it is possible to sec that sexual art was held to express and stimulate 
the divine power which maintains the universal order, and which I have pointed 
out was identical with the sexual afHatus. The activities of the Devadasis, induding 
their prcJStitution, thus played an imponant part in the temple’s social and Tpa g i ra l 
functions. They reptesent a day-to-day concinuation of a spiritual purpose - the 
spreading abroad throughout society of the divine sexual power. This purpose 
may also be fulfilled seasonally, it harx’cst or seed time by great public festivals 
of the Saturnalia type, such as Hoh in India. Only during the last forty years has 
Holl ceased to be an occasion of general sexual licence, involving public and 
promiscuous intercDtirse. Nowadays only the squirting, of coloured powder or 
water serves as the sexual symbol. But many other Indian ceremonies, like the 
ordinary wedding ceremony, or the Shakta Chakrap^a which uHlI be disoisscd 
later, emphaske the way in which sexual relations are held to confer someihbg of 
divinity on the participants. There ate, hou’ever, other aspects of temple sexuditt' 
which can amplify the meaning of the cult. 

Although ofHaal dancing girls were the chief prostitutes at medieval temples, 
in some circumstances it was considered an act of piety for a respeaable woman, 
married or single, to prostitute herself at the temple gate either to Brahmins or to 
casual sttangers. The purpose of this is-as perhaj^ most commonly to remove the 
curse of barrenness, but not always. For Indian mythology, in common with 
much of the world's folklore, has tccogniacd the probability' that the God will 
avail himsell of the opportunit)* to have sexual intercourse with a woman, who is 
anyway his by tight, when it is offeted. Brahmins, as priests, and sttangers, who 
may be God in disguise, or at least his representative, arc the legitimate partners 
on such occasions. Also in many parts of India the divinity of the local shrine was 
supposed to exercise a genuine dffitt dt Sfigntur over local women before they were 
married. Early Western writers darkly suggest, ccrramly correctly, that Brahmin 
officiants at the shrine played the divine role - as we shall see that* the ninetcenth- 
centurj* ‘Mahaiijas’ did. 

But to return to the otficial Dcvadislsj the ritual whereby they were adopted 
into the temple estabUshment consisted fundamentally of a marriage ceremony, 
in which the God was the bridegroom, and was impersonated by a sword, upon 
which a fruit U'as often impaled, by a tree, or by an image. So the Devad^i 
became in cdcct a wife of the divinity and thus, by normal caste rules, attracted 
divme status to herself. As consUtcni intercourse with strangers was a pan of her 
duties as % wife of the god, it is clear that there was some intention that the 
prostitute’s patrons should come by association with her to partake of the nature 
of the divinity. In tliis way sexual relations with temple pto^titutes, undertaken for 
pleasure, constituted at the same time a ritual act whereby prostitute and client 

were augmented in their divine nature, each by thetr connacion with a renresema- 
live of the divmitv. 

4 

If we then consider the temple carvings against this background of custom and 
belief, we can perhaps see how they serve as emblems of something diWne, at the 
same time as being pictures of enjoyment. They tepresem the sexual activity of the 
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‘wives of the gotl'. which ts a Hype* f>f »ltc activjty of tJic Apsarascs (not iTound to 
any man) whose fiincrion is described in the epics and in the story {be!ow) of 
Nanda^S education. The tempie oflered to livinju men an cxpcticncc of the |oys of 
heaven, thus tetnfcirctn^ its claim to be a complete image of the divine upon earth. 
But on the magical level, where so much of the temple's symlmlism operates, the 
erotica,like the Tesccnninc’ jests tif ancient Mediterranean fesnvals,and the erotic 
songs and dances of the dancing girls, served to stimulate and increase the worldH 
store of sexual power upon which its wcIMieing depends. In later chapters it will 
appear how this theorr of the meaning i>f the sexual image applies at the levcJ of 
personal psydudogy. 


The earlmi tratic art 

TItc actual hisutry nf die evolution of erotic an in India helps to amplify the 
meaning of the great erotic temple sculpture. Frvjm i very early dale, as I have 
said, there was erotic secular art in India, the clues to which arc partly litetaty, 
partly in the form tn small w'orks like the Ganges valley terracottas and the 
Beg ram and IVunpcii ivories, which must once have existed in considcrabte 
numbers, and partly in the form *if stylistic imlicattons in surviving early works 
of religious art. The last point, however, is an imponani one, which I have not 
yet discussed. It b tied up with a conception of the meaning of temple art as b 
whole in the Indian context. 

In several early or fairly early works of art we have representations of Indian 
court life. In the reliefs from Buddhist shrines at many sites between the first 
and third centuries ad wx? can find scenes that are, as ii u'cre, waking, daytime 
views of the hatem of where the prince ~ usually the Buddha-to-be - sits 

surrounded by beautiful women and girl-musicians, An interesting feature 
of the reliefs is that these panels, and others like them, are punauated by 
larger figures of amorous couples, images of physical well-being, incotporartng 
ideal sexual tyTies. There are also, amongst the second-fifth ccorory ao Buddhist 
sculptures from Gandharan shrtites in the Kabul rivet valky, reliefs showing 
the self-indulgent life of toyal case ted by the Buddha before he abandoned the 
world to live as an ascetic, t Icre too beautiful women play their part, and the 
prince is ticcasionalty shown having sexual relations with them-as any prince 
should. TItc style of tlicse images is dose to ihst of the Hellenistic and Roman 
erotic images of the Mediterranean world. In Ashvaghmha's long epic-like pjcm 
on the life of tlie Buddha there ts a lanmus sct-piecc ciescription of his sleeping 
harem, as che Buddha abandons it by night, dearly inspired by the Rdjn^^ 
description of Havana's harem. Here, though, to accord with Buddhist purlianism, 
the sleeping women ate described not as attractive, but as abandoned and dis¬ 
gusting. On the Sihagirl rock m CcyIgh a few late fifth-century ad plasrci-paintings 
survive in a sublimely erotic style which represent Apsarases bringing ofTerings to 
the king whose palace crowns the rock - cdesrials playing couttjet. Their Style ts 
vinually identical with that of the cameraporary Buddhist paintings at the Ajanta 
caves. We know they are Aps^sc$ because on the smooth wall of the pathway 
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to the top an: nurntrous scrttcheil inscriptions^ stmic going l>ack to tht cightii 
omiury ad. The waU- see ibbJets proclaim their love for these heavenly girls in 
poetical stanias. They tledarc that 'the lily-coIounrJ ones', 'the golden deernryed 
beauties*, 'bcu'iJdcr the mind*. Tne crod beauty of these celestial beings ^tb 
fluttering eyes and flowers combed into riieir hair has turned the hearts of some 
away £tom their homely wives, and destTt»yed their sleep. And one declares that 
now that he has glimpsed these beautiful girts^ death cannot perturb him I 

Al! this goes to indicate that religious shrines vvere from early times decorated 
with art of 1 courtly type, executed by anists whose ntyrmol mi/ier was the execution 
of images of the secular paradise, parallel to the literary images of coutily life in 
the qiics. It also suggests, in conjunction wHth w'hat follows, that tltc shrine 
itself, to whomever dedicated, Buddha or Hindu deity, w*as conceived, os a princely 
court, tht role of prince being played by the central holy image. Tlius all die 
sculptured figures which adorn the early Buddhist, Jain and Hindu shrines repre¬ 
sent 'courtiers*. It is, m fact, impo«ihlc to overrate the fundamental imponance 
of the image of the ‘court* in Indian temple art. The women, who are often 
identified as minor deities on early shrines, and are given gteat prominence, 
panllcl those wives and daughtets of peers, subjects or defeated enemies, vrhom 
the princes of the epic age used to impress into their haiems. Thus were the little 
goddesses of the countrj'side impressed into the 'courts' of the Buddhist shrines 
24 at Boihut, Ranchi and Mathura, and of the Hindu temples of Aihote, Badami and 
Ellota. 

Tire specifically sexual images arc an cssentbl ingredient in the whole image of 
the ‘divine court', as we might expect, AnKing the reliefs on the earliest Buddhist 
monuments of India {second century UG-ltrst century ao) ate representations of a 
man and woman with their arms around each other {the i^fvpdft). These figures 
are not erotic in the full sense of the word. Nevertheless the early idea of tltc 
iiampati as a proper architectural ornament was one of the sources of the medieval 
erotica. By the second century ah at Mathura the prototype of the classical type 
of temple doorw'ay had been developed, which was itself the inspiration for liter 
architectural ideas. Its jambs were omomcmed with tows of panels containing 
dam pat) reliefs. And on the Nahapana vifmra at Nosik in the Deccan, of mid-sccond 
century ad date, the same idea is found again. In addition, on the capitals of the 
great ^imi/ya cave at Katie in the Western Deccan, at Bhiji not far away, and on 
those of the gateways of stupa 1 at Sancht, all dating from the first century ad, 
beautiful embracing couples appear riding pairs of animals. Whilst at Karle, the 
colossal couples on the fa9adc, immense images of opulent physical well-beirtg, are, 
like those at Nagorjunikonda, among the greatest works of early Indian art* 
^7 There has also been found a dampaii image, out of any context^ but of Curly early 
date, in which ta-o figures stand in the traditional ‘donor* attitude, right hand 
caised. The man is Urdhtaii^ga^ with erect penis, and is usually tnicrpreted as Shiva. 
So it is dear that even in early times the sexual- if not actually copulating- 
couple was considered as adding something to the virtue of a buiU^g, by reason 
of its courtly and royal assodadons, in the same way as all the astrological emblems, 
minor deidcs or narratives did. On Kanheri and Katie thaitjs caves there arc a 
number of relieTs of the first century bc depicting dancing couples — for dancing 
was one of the most characteristic counly activities. 
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ITicfc is smother ciriy religious relief in which the connexion between sex, p 
dancing and religion is most dearly expressed. It is on one of the chief pillars of the 
oldest railing at Bodhgaysit probably of the ktc second-first century ec. It shows 
a woman dancing wl^st a man holds one of her hands and unwinds a draped 
shawl from her b^y. Unlike the other feminine hgures on comparable reliefs at 
Bodhgaya. she is naked, and in the plastic execution her buttocks arc stressed in 
conformity with Indian ideals of feminine beauty. Tlic background shows a curtain 
between two pillars over which a third person is looking. Kaihct similar scenes 
arc also knovi'n from Mathura, and most probably rcprcsetii the joys of heaven. 


Mathura 

At Mathura, the great ancient spiritual centre of India, which produced during 
the early centuries of the Christian era a vast and varied quamiiy of art, as well as 
the usual ^eapati scents, there were three other developments of particular 
interest for us here. They were all direct consequences of the liberation of the 
relief Style from earlier and stricter canons, and the incotporarjon (jf secular 
images into monumental art. First: a number of representations of couples in sexual 
Intercourse have been found. They arc generally mefely incidental passages in a 
continuous narrative, but are the earliest 4tonc*ctit instances we know. Scofind; 
there ate a mimberfiif larger, enigmatic reliefs whiclt repteseni drinking scenes, and 
do not appear on the surf^e to have any religious connoiaiion. It is tempting to 
interpret them as having some connexion with the Tantrik ceremonial w'e shall 
discuss later, but there is no obvious tcason to do so. i lowcvcr, it is likely that they 
do have a reference to life in the heavens rather titan merely on earth, since ht the 
succeeding Gupta and ChalQkya periods of arr a motive was derhed from them, 
representing a couple of flying Gandharvas - erotic heavenly beings - bearing 
cups. 

The third and most important of these developments was in the female ‘Vakshi* 
figures with which the railings of Mathura*5 shtincs U’cre so liberally aclonied. 
Barlicr monuments, like those at Barhut and Sanchi had figures of women clasping 
trees, whose secondary sexual characteristics were well in evidence, cars'ed on the 
chief pillars of their tailings, At Barhut they arc expressly tiamcd by inscriptions 
as Yakshls, the local godlings of trees and tanks. But at Mathura we can trace the 
development of this Yakshl type, in association with the female 'donor' t\ pe, into 
unmistakably seductive damsels who make a lavish display of their primary as w*ell 
AS (heir secondary sexual charms. These ladies of .Maihuri arc made not simply 
to clasp their trees, but to posture under balconies, to wash under w'aieffall.s, to 
undo their girdles or carry small birds about on their shoulders. Thej' Ate often 
overlooked by the inhabitants of houses in the background who watch them, or 
make love on balconies. But again it is clear that they are not intended as ordinary 
earthly women, for, in the manner of gods, they arc frequently given iMtimj 
(vehicles) consisting of aninrals or dwarfish men under their feet. 

How to interpret these feminine types, and their association with the sacred 
sites of Buddhism and jainism - those rigorously ascetic rcliginns - has long been 






a mystery. It is» of coursct clear that they are the direct ancestors of the Apsarases 
and dancers who display themselves all over the iabric of medieval temples. But J 
think that the story of the Buddha's conversion of his brother Nanda, as it is 
recounted by Ashvaghosha^ at a time not at all remote from the e^tecution of the 
sculptures themselves, can offer a furtlicr clue as to how they should be inter¬ 
preted, Nanda was deeply in love with a girl and devoted alt his cate and thought 
to pleasing her and making love to her. But the Buddha wished to make him into 
a monk. So by a trick one day he separated him Irom his beloved, and carried hiin 
up to heaven and there showed him the Apsaraso- Of ct^ursc, they completely 
eclipsed Nanda's cartldy lover by their bcautv"; he was consumed with a desitc to 
cnioj them, and forgot his old love uitcrly. The Buddha then took him back to 
earth and celling him that the aitainmeiu of his desires was only a matter of time 
and religious dfott, <)utck 1 y received him into the Order. After a period of con* 
tcmplatton, liowcvcr, Nanda came lo realize the vanity of his sexual desires, and 
reached flic true religious goal. In this story ive can see how the old picture of ihc 
heavenly realms ainveyed in ihc epics came to be assimilated into Buddhist re- 
ligiiius imagery. But wc can also infer that, if this is so, and if the Mathura females 
are types of the Apsarases, the shrines with which they were associated, but whidu 
have unfortunately perished, must have served, as did the later temples, as courtly 
images of the heavens, complete with inhabitants. It would nut be surprising to 
lind that in this, toi>, Mathura was in advance of the test of India, hoi we now 
realize just liuw important as a creative ccuire Mathura was in the tliree or four 
ccuturics before the advent of die Gupta dynasty (nud fourtli ccMuri' ad). 

Also, we hnd cxentplihed hrst at Mathura the plastic versions of the canonical 
patterns of ideal licauty dcsctil>ed in the cpjcs, which were to dominaie Indian arr 
for centuries to come. For it is one of the characteristics of Indian aesthetics tluu 
divine beings or the hotoes of literature and legend were alw'ays required to 
conform in l»>dtly pattern to cenatn norms, which served to identify them as at 
once superior and sexually desirable. These norms represent the constant obsession 
of Indian idealism. They came to be compt>sed according to strictly prescribed 
canons of proponion, as diagrams of the most desirable qualities grouped w’ithin 
one body, which were repeated and given mffnitcly vari^ expression down the 
centuries. It is interesting to land that the specific sexually attractive attributes such 
as dte narrow waist, the large hips and buttocks, attd lung eyes in the case of 
women, or the great round arms, bow-1 ike eyebrows and block-like body in the 
case of men, are rhe same in dcscripiiuns both oFsexual hcfO« or heroines, and of 
religious saints. Medieval ligurintrs from South India representing male or iemde 
saints, and all the images of divinities like Patvari, Shiva-Dakshinamilrti, Vishnu, 
Lakslimi and Kfishna are expressly designed to appeal to sexual emotions. For 
Indian religion has always expressed the desicabiltty of its goals in this way. 


Tlv tarly Middit Agis 

During the Gupta period m the north of India, aitd especially under the Chalukya 
rulers of the Deccan during the fifth to the eighth centuries ad, erotic art was 
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further developed. The dampati iclicfs of the door^'ays of Gupti ^krines became 
fixed canonica) elements in architectural ornameut and often became fuUv erotic. 

And tn the Deccan, first at Aiholc then at Badimi and at Patradakal^ the successive 
capitals of the Chatukya mlcts, the cbmctcristic medieval idea of the temple as 
an image of the heavenly realm, with its population of Apsarascs, GandJmrva 
couples, and divinities was fully established. Particularly in eddcnce arc the 
beautifully adorned feminine dancers (Nayiki$X derived from the female types of 
Mathuii and Amaiavatl, who populate the brackets and fiicacs of the temples. 

On a small fifth'^entury shrine at iMbole however, as one of a set of four couples 
on the facade, occurs the first largc^calc fepicstntation of the sexual ict 'which 
survives. Thereafter embracing and copulating couples became a standard part 
of the decor of all the Gialtikyan temples. In many of them, from Pattadokal fot 4^ 
example, the male participant is clearly identified as a hero, Tlie great ninth-centurv 
AD Rashtratuta temple, (he Kailashanitha at EUoia, which represents the cuJr /f;V 7 
minauon of the Deccan style of early medieval architecture, is still lavishly orna< 
men ted with sculptured scenes of intimate sexual relations - some fragments, too, 
in pointing. In pardcular certain balconies of its caves bear continuous series of 
relief panels of copulating couples, in which the tna)estie forms of the sexual 
organs are greatly emphasized. Here and there appear groups of three or four 
men and two girls engaged in multiple intercourse. 

From the ninth century onwards the sexual imagery on Indian temples becomes 
profuse. For from that epoch the temple itself takes on a special significance. Hindu 
temples have usually begun ihelr evolution as accretions round some nununous 
hallows, whose sanctirj' is immemorial, and where generations of villagers had 
left their offerings to the deity. It did happen, though, that temples were founded 
on sites suitable for other reasons - one of them being that a sublime pair of 
lovers had coupled there! Often the sanctuary of vast and powerful shrines is 
occupied by a broken anthill or the stump of an ancient tree — the body of the 
original numen. At various points in its evolution the hallows would have been 
enclosed in a wall, perhaps given a finely sculptured form as Utigam or anthrO' 
pomorphic icon, then enclosed in a constructed cell - the ^arifiia^fba ot womb- 
house - with a portico attached. As its fame and wealth grew, elaborate vetandahs, 
ambulatories, italls and aligned pavilions would have been added to it, and in the 
South successively larger w'alled enclosures with colossal gateway tow-ers. The 
exteriot walls would be dcv'cloped with elaborate systems of buttresses, rebates, 
triczes and sculptured panels. The roofs would be developed into terraced tiers; 
the spire above the with multiple abstraa dements of rhythmic 

character - mouldings, flitting and gadroooing, intaglio patterns - and often in 
the North into a flight of smnlicr engaged spites, leading up towards the cuJ- 
minaring central pinnacle, which was crowned by a flat, gadrooned amakka fruit. 




Tif Umph as symbol 

By AD 1000 the symbolic partem of the temple had fully developed. This rests 
upon the andent concept of the cosmic mountain, Mount Menu. It is an image of 
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the whole world. For just as medieval Hindu philosophy was constantly striving 
to sum up all human knowledge into a systematic whole^ so si'as the temple an 
effort to sumnuiiae the whole mythical basis of religion. The temple's base rests 
upon earth, the goddess Pnthivi. the eternal mother of all. The base itself, in 
contact with the earth, its columns, panels and fricaes, arc carved with from 
heroic legends which arc supposed to have happened upon earth - usually from 
the epic. The base supports the floor of the cell and its portico. The outer wall of 
this le\'cJ bears bands of relief sculptures which represent the heavens and theit 
inhabitants - deities, Apsaiases, Gandhar^^as and so on. For Mount Mciu is 
conceived as bearing all the rcgbns of the cosmos hung garlanded around itself. 
The main cell and its approaches on the same level arc thus conceived as being 
identical with the halts of heaven. Above them soar the towering regions beyond 
represented form. Tlicse image the remote reaches of the empyrean, the 
realm of the spirit, recalling the vast, silent peaks of the Himalaya that tower 
white into the depths of the violet sky. 

But Hindu temples, although they do ol^cn have ornamented intcnois, are really 
cottexived as huge, complex, outward-facing sculptures. The wealth of encrusted 
carving and stu^work all over theit exteriors represents the outward efflores¬ 
cence of the spinttial power lodged inside the womb-house; the mote opulent, the 
7 //^/ better. The folJa^ in bands and panels shows that the juice {rase) flows like sap 
through the fabric; the full, inflated forms of the sculpture show that they are 
44 imbued with the divine numen, dpe like ftuit to bursting. And if we remember 
that this divine power is also conceived as the sexuni afflatus, we should not be 
surprised to find that direct sexual imagery is one of its natural products. Tlie 
court of the deity of the temple, the ultiatatc numen of the world, is the cosmos 
Itself. The temple cat is a kind of temporary ifavclling temple for the deity, 
analogous to the travelling palace of the human king, complete with courtiers of 
every kind, of which history tells us. 


Tht $roii( figurts 

ij The styles in which the sexual images on the temples ate executed arc meant to 
suggest an opulent juiccfulncss close to the heaveniy source of life, as well as 
conveying aU the metaphorical beaudes of the actual forms. The subjects of the 
uniges ate expressions of this same idea. They can best be discussed in three 
main categories, though, of course, the categories are phvsicaUv mixed on the 
actual fabric of ^e temples. First: the single flgutes. mainly girls; second: the 
raup es, c . e more complex groups. Finally we shall discuss the greatest of 
the erotic temples, the ‘Black Pagoda* at Konitak, in Ortssa 
i7fjo The single girls on the temples are plairUy meant to epitomise the sexuallv 
desirable irnage. to crystallize the goal of male sexual desire. TTiev are, in a senst^. 
pm-ups ^ but pin-ups of the highest artistic quaUty. Of course, they are endowed 
with ^ the canonical attributes of beautj- cunent at etch place and dme. Tlicir 
sexual characteristics provide the whole basis for the formal ideas. They are not 
simply ideal types, but compendia of stimulating attributes. Nothing about their 





figures that is not of sexual intcrtit is inclndedi in the image. Their smooth, infiated; 
and unduknt surfaces invite the stroking hand. They have the long, higb^aste 
Aryan nose Tike a partot^s beak'. Their eyes are long and cspeciaily at Khajutaho f 4 
(r. AD looo) somehow liquid - due to the way the sculptors allow the cyebaU to 
follow the length of the lids, rather than achieve an independent roundntss. The ;/ 
drapehes are mere enhancements - floating scarves or loose cloths that slip willing¬ 
ly off to tet'eal the most ultimate charms. Breasts, usually, arc of an opulent fullncas, 
as they so often are on Indian girl* of the true ‘goddess' age of sktecn. For in VTI 
India etotidsni and the maternal image of the fiiU breast are in no way irrecon¬ 
cilable. Navels may be deep-set, spines have a charming channel, necks tinged with 
creases that reveal the softness of feminine subcutaneous fat. Chtgnoos arc Large 
and clabocate; iewels are abundant, for Indians hold that they add gteatly to a 
woman's charm - partly foe theit own beaut)', partly as ‘status' symbols, 
partly for their symbolical value as crystalline glory, but also partly for their 
plastic qualities. The way in which a necklace embraces a neck, an armlet an 
arm, making a dosed drde around it, always emphasbes the plastic presence of 
die significant form (in Western art and life garters and stocking-tops may also 
perform the same oihcc). Jcw'clry provides too that elemciit of numerical rhythm 
which the Indian mind ^ds so entrancing, in the complex drum rhythms of music 
as in the multiple mouldings of architecture. Fin ally, the femiiunc vulva is, by the S 4 
Apsarases freely offered to view, as a beauty with an expression of its own- The 
clitoris is often much in evidence, but tately the labia minora. In Orissa (r. ao 1 200) 
for example, the ^'ul\'a's openness prodaims the eager nature of the Apsaras. i9 
Elsewhere, as at Khajutaho, its ftontal presentation serves as a mark of 
desirable youth. Bur another reason for its being visible is the fact that in India 
it was always usual fot women, especially courtesans, to depilate their puhk 
region, Speciai thumb-dngs, with small mirrors inset, were used for this purpose. 

The postures adopted by die sculptured girls are all those which arc Iscst 
calculated to display the sexual qualities of their figures. Twisted postures with an /7 
out-thrust hip, or with lifted breasts, hollowed back and salient behind are very 
common. So too are chatmingly modest postures, writh downcast head, but a 
sideways glance from the lowered eyelids. Often the trees to which the girls cling 77 
recall their historical origin in the old images of vegetation goddesses, or the girls 
who hang like fruit from the wish-granting tree of legend. But it has further 
implications; Indian folklore holds that a fertile woman can cause a tree to ftuit 
by kicking or embracing it; and a tree was one of the divine 'hridegrooms’ of 
the DevadasI, But perhaps the most importanr postures of these girls arc those 
which display that quality I have mentioned which the Indian mind has always 
considered ideally feminine - the girl's likeness to ‘a ctecpci' both in her 
softly yielding and twining bodily movements, and in her mcjtal namre, clinging 
to het man for support as a flowering fores t-cretpet dings to the great tree. 

A few single figures of other kinds need specially mentioning. First there are 7^ 
those engaged in solttai)' pleasure, masturbating, both men and women. Their 
faces express delight; they arc there simply to make complete the revedation of 
the essence of sexuality on the temple fabric. If this activity w'cre not represented 
the image would not be complete. PruTicncc and guilt do not enter inco it. One 
other image that occurs at Konaiak probably goes back to a Hcllcimcic prototype, 
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for the Siunc rather odd and unexplained subject also occurs in the House of the 
Vettii at Pompeii, It shows a man weighing his own gigantic phallus on a balance. 
The whole Lntetest in men with grotesquely gigantic phalloi appears to Itc chamc' 
ttri^ic in the first place of Hellenistic Egypt, with its cult of Baubo. In fiict India did 
derive many artistic patterns from Alexandria in the epoch around 10 bc-ao ioo- 
The Pompeiian example probably derives from the same source. In modem luftinn 
folk-art there axe similar grotesques. 

The second category of erode temple figures arc the couples. These cover a very 
wide gamut of possibilities. In these groups too the wom 2 n*s 'creeper* nature is 
especially evident. There are some cxicemcly beautiful entwined kisses, and. of 
course, there arc numerous representations of various postures of wimat In ter- 
ooutse, particularly those with one of the womanV legs raised. However, because 
the figures are carved on tempie walls, and the normal non-erotic t)*pe of temp ir 
wall-figme is a standing one m either frcctal ot profile view, they have certain 
peculiarities of presentation. For none of these heavenly couples can easily be 
shown in lying-down positions of intercourse. This has somewhat limited the 
repcttoiie of postures, in companion with the illustrations in manuscripts. Some 
very odd examples occur at Khajuraho. where a male participant appears to be 
standing on his head. It has also led to the rather frequent appearance of the 
postures described in the erotic encyclopedias which are supposed to be carried 
out standing, for example against a wall or a pillar. 

One very striking characteristic of the couples is that the woman is often shown 
in an a(^)batlcally contorted posture. This, agam, w’as one of the special charms 
and achievements of the Devadasls. Brought up as they wetc to Ha nrtng and other 
phpical arts they had bodies of extreme suppleness. European writers have de- 
smbed the acrobatic achievements of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Deva* 
disJs in some detail. Many, for example, were capable of standing, bending over 
backwards and. with their feet still on the gitmnd. placing their whole fbrcaims 
on the ground and picking up coins with their Ups. There can be no doubt that 
the abibty so to twist, twine and arch during intercoutse was an erotic asset highlv 
valued, as an enhanoement of the pJeasute both of man and woman. 

Many of the couples are shown engaged in the preludes to love-making. Some¬ 
times ^ eager girl is pulling down a soldier who still holds his shield and sword, 
fcmet^cs a man is intately caressing a girl with his hand; and very frcqucmlv 
the gjfl is engaged in siimuiating the man's oigan, which is not yet erert. Common 
too are the oral modes of stimulation,and tumilmrih, often shown as 
mut^ m beautifully elaborated postures, nie male organ is often shown on a 
much cnlarg^ scale, simply as a round-ended cylinder; occasionally the glans is 
exposed And at Khajuraho especially it appears sometimes in a thick, bent shape 
rwcmbling the neck of a swan or goose - an important fact for later symbolism. 
Occasionally groups of two women occur, sometimes performing iumitimth. 

Groups of more than two lovers are common. Many of the arrangements found 
on mcdievi] temples go back to patterns shown by the very' carlv erotic tctia- 
cottas of the Gang« valley. Sometimes it is one girl who is embraced by two men; 
she may be caressed by both of them standing, or she may be in an arched posture 
having normaJ mtereoursc with one. whilst she serves the other by Mlath. Some¬ 
times a group includes two men and ttvo girls. As we know chat the Drv'adasts 


had ar least two maids or apprentices in attendance, it is not surprUm^ 
that gtoups of a chief couple with one or two attendant maids are often found, and 
sometimes a maid h sum ulaimg the man by whilst he embraces the principal 

girl. Another common form of group is that of one man wiili several women. 
Whilst he enjoys intercourse with one woman, he caresses the sexual organs of 
two others with his hands; sometimes two others an: satisfying thunselves 
with Ills toes. This last combination, of one man with five women, became the 
canonical image for the extreme of male sexual lu.xury. It is found again and again 
ut the erotic paintings of later ages. It does, of course, represent vinually the 
maximum possible degree tif sexual sensation, in a polygamous setting. Occa^ 
stonally there appears one of the ctjmbjnations recommended in the Kanfatiifra - 
not foltowed too exactly - wheieby the man has intercourse with two women 
together, detivering alternate strokes to each. 

Perhaps the nuist complex single group in tlw north of India, ar Khajuraho, is 
represented m the form of a long, continuous tVie^e, on the base of the Lakshmana 
temple, and is thus identified as an earthly scene. The male participants are sJiown 
by their hairstt'ies to be ascetics. They arc engaged both ifi various acts of inter* 
course with jewelled girls, and in pounding somethmg in morran. This last U 
probably meant to be the V^edic SOff/a, the imidcntiJicd sacred! plant whose juice 
yielded intoxicating drink, and which has symbolized fur some foui millennia in 
India the Dionystac intoxication of spiritual exaltation. In the ettuals of tnodetn 
times familiar Intoxicants have come to take the place of There can be no 
doubt that this scene represents the religious rites of one of tlic Taiiirik sects, such 
as the Kaulas, whose customs we shall discuss ui the next chapter. 






K^narak 

The colossal temple at Konarak, m Orissa, usually called the Black Pagoda, is the 
most famous site in all India for erode scupUurcs. Its walls are encrusted with 
hundreds of them. !i is die greatest temple to love that has ever been built. Tins 
temple was aiiandoned, its vasi roofs and spire uncompleted, about At> tajo and 
its significance has nor yet been explained. However, in the light of what 1 have 
written here, it should now be possible to understand it. 

The temple is dedicated to the sun-god, Surya. In the ancient Vedic Ityinns there 
arc innumerable references to Surya, the sun personalized; lie is tegarded as the 
outward and visible form of the inward spiritual light, which is personalized as 
Savital. Very frequent mention is made <»f the gorgeous celestial chariot in which 
Surya rides on his d^ly course across the heavens, with special reference to its 
wheels, which by their rotation mark ou* the cycles of time. A feature of the 
Konirak temple is the set of colossal carved stone wheels, l>eautifuUy decorated, 
with which it is equipped, in fact the huge stone building is conceived both as a 
temple * the image of heaven, which itself is often called the 'realm of the sun’ - 
and as the ccEcstia] chariot of Sutya. And since there aiready was in existence an 
adequate prototype which combined both the functions of temple and chariot, 
the temple car, it is natural that the Konarak temple should have been designed 






yiitualiy as a static, coJossal lempie car, complete with its heavenly ornaments, and 
its troops of Apsaiases, Many of the references to Sutyain other sacred litcramre, 
such as the of Mayiira, reinforce the image of the gloiious chariot. 

One of the grcaicsi of the Purinas, the SArimsJ Dfiri refers to the 

strange golden tegton of the sun and stars, where everything is turned to mirror- 
like gold, guarded by huge elephants. The Konarak temple has a set of colossal 
monolithic elephants. But this is not alL Although the descriptions of Surya^'s 
chariot arc usually hiitly general, and limit themselves to epithets denoting its 
splendour, such as ^jewelled’, *like a heap of rubies*, and so on, there is one great 
description of a celestial chariot, which is specifically a chariot of love. It is vimially 
certain, but completely unptovable, that this description must have been known 
to the designers of the Konarak Sucj'a temple, for it appears in the famous 
BhagfP/ata Purd^, which was much read in Orissa. This celestial chariot is not 
Surya*s chariot; but it docs represent an extraordinary erotic inventian. Once 
more we may trace its origin to the epics, where chariots full of women and 
Apsarascs ate delightfully imagined. 

This is the story. One of the great sages of India, Kardama, who had entireSy 
turned away from the world and successfully contained hts vital fluid, was begged 
by his amorous wife Devahuti, to have sexual intercourse with her. (TTiis follows 
the pattern of the Brahmin’s semen-conservation, discussed in Chapter One.) The 
sage had compassion on his wife, and so by his magical yogte power projected into 
the heavens a celestial chariot, beautifully jewelled and painted, filled with pavilions 
and bosomy beds. It was also, interestingly enough, filled with ten thousand 
beautiful girls. Kardama lifted his wife into this divine chariot and thcK, dividing 
himself into nine {a common myth this, in a polygamous society}, he passed many 
years in amorous sport and dalliance with his wife — and presumably also with the 
ten thousand other girls, or at least some of them. The sage gave his wife only 
enough of his vital fluid to make her pregnant with daughters. He then depaned to 
lead a totaUy ascetic lift. However, although she w’as disappointed, she pcrfomied 
penances, and a son was finally bom to her. This son was Kapila, the founder of 
the Saipkhya system of philosophy, which is the intellectual basis of the Shakta 
cult of the Goddess, and of Kauia ritual. Although this story is not strictly relevant 
to the legend of Surya, its image of a celestial chariot of love probably had a cenaiii 
independent existence as an autonomous image in literature and legends which 
have not surv-ived (little has). As such it could have combined with the more 
general image of Surya s celestial car to give us the Konirak temple of love. 


Thi Tempiresi 

There is one more type of erotic sculpture which is especially common in South 
Indian tmpics, and has nothing obviously to do with the legendary heavens, 
Indian literature is full of scenes where ascetics or forest-dwelling hermits are 
seduced by beautiful girls. Sometimes these girls arc Apsarascs; sometimes they 
arc incarnations of a major deity, like Vishnu. These scenes ate usually represented 
in sculpture by a group of figures, amongst which the divinely beautiful woman is 



(u the largest. The ascetics are often represented with erect phalloi, to show chctr 
desire. Perhaps the most ancient, and hence most fundamcncaF literal)' archery pc 
of this scene is contained in the Katuit/aii Brebjffa^; the iinagc it conveys must 
surely be more fundamental than the various narratives into which it was later 
incorporated. Here the creative activit)* of the primal being, Frajl^>aii (the father 
of creatures) is described. His desire produces the old luminous deities, 
ooc of whom b the feitimlne Dawn, Ushas; amongst the other masculine four is 
Agni, the lire, Ushas, in the shape of an Apsaras, stands before the others, and their 
seed flows out at the sight of her. Prajlpari collects their seed in a golden bowl, 
from which arises the thousand-limbed original creative deity, as yet unnamed and 
unparricuiarized. t itlu&traie a panel from a South Indian temple car where this 
scene is shown, aaed only by Ushas and Agni. The psychological significant^ of 
this image is related to matctial discussed in the nei^ chapter. But it is obviously 
a mythi^ expression of B^tnin speculation based on the involuntary cmisston 
of semen. 

The last group of erotic monumental sculptures 1 have to mention arc the 
strange lind>boundary stones xvhich ate found in parts of Southern and Western 
India. The one iUustrated is dated ad ii$8. They arc carved widi a teptesenta- 
tion of a woman coupling with a male elephant. The significance of this can only 
be a fertility charm. For in Indian literature the association between elephants and 
the towering dark clouds of the monsoon rains is constant. Elephants arc likened 
to clouds, clouds to elephants in thouswds of metaphors and similes. The woman 
must be the earth, whom the monsoon, personified in the elephant, is fertUmng. 
We shall encounter d)is most fundamentid iniage in other contexts. 
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Tantrism 


Vqgtf and tht physical 

TTrere ii an inipoitziit suand <jf thought turuiiiig through Indian rdigion ivhtch 
has attracted the fascinated attention of many modem Western and Indian students. 
This can broadly be dcsciibcd as Tantrik, and involves religious rituals in whidt 
sex plays the fundamental part. Tantrism is sex os philosophy, philosophy as s rr 
There can be no doubt that one of the reasons why people nowadays ^d it so 
fascinating is that it somehow legitunizes and makes ‘respectable* an interest in 
SCI itself- For all the original texts that deal with it, both m Indian languages and 
English, are full of dark warnings of the dangers involved, of Insistences that 
none of it must be contused with ordinary, bestial sexuality, and of declarations 
that the true Tantrik ttadirion has too often been hideously degraded into rncic 
orgies by crowds of unspeakable lowndass fo1k» Therefore people whose tniods 
arc in bondage to the anxieties and rigid taboos of modern religiouB institutions, 
Christian oc Brahmin, have been enabled in contemplating passively ‘Tantrism as 
Uteratutc to give some rein to the natural opulence of their human libido, whilst 
paying a kind of lip service to the 'proprieties* of their imtitutions. And it must 
he foTgotten that a modcin^a inietest in the Tantia can fitvef be the same as 
the interest in it of the ancient people who evolved the Tantra. For, apart from 
anything else, one of the ingredients in many tantras is indeed magic of the 
basest* kind. The modem may be fascinated by the pictutest^ue and stimulating 
aspects of this sex-oriented religion, but he could never conceivably bring himself 
to perfomi all the various rites and yogas it requires. There is, without any doubt, 
an immensely powerful current of truth running through the Tantta; but it is of 
an otder as yet incompletely clarified, and certainly not yet assimilated through 
freshly evolved tttuaJs to the needs of modern man. Perhaps a few possibilities may 
eiMrgc from this chapter. But unavoidably we shall enoounter what the honest 
mind can only call absurdities amongst Tantrik rites and beliefs - absurdities, that 
IS, in the modem context. In the context of medieval India thej- would be by no 
means absurd, far more sensible indeed than many Western medieval idiocies. 

Perhaps the most important single thing that has to be remembered whilst 
studyiog the subject is this* There are many physiological activities of the human 
body - chose especially of the glandular and sympathetic nervous systems - which 
arc outside the control of the conscious wiU, but which can be effectively governed 
to some extent by means of evocative mental imagery. Anyone who has had to 
master a wide variety of difficult physical activities in which unconscious ‘natural 
responses* have continuously to be controlled, including, for example, battle, 
opefa-singing, or certain branches of athletics, will know how important a role 

1« SmiOJ bronie image of i dancing goddeu of inidadoii, Vaimjri^ Buddhist, (tom Sihkun. 
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mental images can play, that arc apparenily illogical, but arc ncvenhelew cfTcfCtivc. 
The whole of Tanirism is based on this principle. 

Once again we have lo iwk for the fundamental idea that lies behind all the 
rituals we shall discuss. And it Is not hard to hnd. Et is an extension of the notion 
which is by now familiar ~ that the sexual aHlatus is in its nature divine. But for 
the purposes of Tantrisin it must l>c tahen further. 'Hie *afhaius' W'hich Tantrism 
of all kinds pursues is an exaltation which is at once physiological and cerebral, 
which has its roftts in the most funciamcnial excitation of the sexual orgam, hut 
which IS never discharged. It is turned back inw'ard into tlie roots of the organism, 
transmitted through the whole nervous system intf> the brain and there cou' 
summated as an unspeakable bliss, which is identihed as divine, and is die whole 
justificatitm of the efforts of (lie Tantrika. This turning luck inward and upward 
is the key process, often referred to in the texts by the Sanskrit term y>/wJiyv///. 
Ur'hich means ‘turning back in^ And it w-ill Iw obvious diat Tantrism is in fact a 
yoga - a yoga for all* one might say : although, of course, w-ithin the numerous and 
varicrl Tantrik sects there arc orders of rwirc or less elevated flehievetnenr. Ti lie 
common faxrtor uniting all the 1‘antrLk sects, Buddhist or llmdii, is the pursuit of 
this absorbing phy siological bliss, wrhich is ai the same time a state of consciousness. 
n« essential parmritti is achieved hy means of an elaborate system of imagery, 
conibincd with certain physical activities which arc described in the chief hand- 
btwks of Hativa Yoga, 

The tan teas themselves, as w'c now* know them, are texts, indeed rhey arc 
comprclicnsivc textbooks, lliere arc many of them, and eaclt usually ineSudes 
phitcisupiiical speculation, medical and magical reeijses, spells, as well os tltc cliief 
ingredient - ritual, both external and medUative. The meditative ritual is linked 
with yoga and speculative ptdlosophy* In fact each Tantrik text represents the 
specific iradirion of a patikular tamily of icadicrs - usually, bui nni always. 
Brahmin. These raniilies would in the first place liavc licen local; but exchanges of 
place, and exchange of tradiiions lictwecii members of different families occutred. 
‘IlierL arc thus local and sectarian differences between Tantras, but their com¬ 
mon dements con cosily 1>c disentangled. 

The two chief dements arc these, lirst: the assumption that the wliolc external 
universe is o mere 'extension' through his Iwdy of the c^msdousness of man, 
Hence understanding and masicry' of the fx)dy is synonymous with the mastery i>f 
tlic external universe. This is the basis for the magical claims of Tantrik yogis. 
•As an assumption it has much to recommend if, if it is taken symbolically; for 
witiiout the brain and organs of man there can Ik nothing definable as 'universe'. 
However this argument is not our crMiocm, The seci.ind chief element is very much 
our concern. It is this. That in Tantriam sexual intercourse is practised as a ritual 
aa, and supplies the basic imagery of the religious expression, especially in visual 
art. Actual sexual intercourse is the basic fact: but at certain stages of religious 
cvolution the intercourse iKcomcs figurative only. Nou'adays puriianieal and 
prejudiced opinion Is hard at w'ork attempting to obscure the historical truth, and 
there are plcnej' of apologists to f>c found in India and the West who pretend thar 
the sexuality of the Tantra was always only figurative. Some scholars, to their 
shame, have licen guilty of publishing mutilated and cxpurgatct! tests, without 
recording that they have done so. The facts are, however, still dear, h is, jwrhaps, 
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air^spirits, Wc have a record, for example, that the Heriikas and Dikinii were 
welcomed by a king of the '^' cstctn Himalayas, Some of their descendants are the 
Vairagis and Vairagts of modern India - Hinduiaed like so imoy other institulions 
fostered by the Vajraya^. 

We know something about the enstoms of the Hetukas and Dlkinb, especially 
from the /■iway/'j Tdrt/ra, Each pair used to spend a year together-and then, ai 
an annual fete somewhere, they would meet together with ^1 the oiher metnbers 
of their order m tiic diswa, and there they would exchange pittners. For, as 
Buddhists, they were obliged w avoid fotming attachments to any person or 
thing. In one chapter the gives a list of tiand gestures, with their meanings, 

that the Hcriikas and Dakinis might use to communicate witli one another in the 
presence of ihe pubhc, to make their private arrangements in pairing off for the 
following year. The couples would spend the major pan of their time during the 
year in performing yogic posiuces, cultivating the inner ‘powers*^ of their own 
bodies, and engage in meditation during prolonged sexual connexion. It is 
particularly interesting that stories recorded about the great saints of the Tanirik 
tradition, whidr have been pteserved in Tibet, suggest that the female Dakinis 
were very frequently W’^omen of great spiritual power, not always but often bcauti' 
ful, who glinted initiations to high spiritual grades to aspiring saints, both by 
teaching and by sexual connexion with themscives. They are represented often as 
ficqucnrmg the cremation grounds outside Villages and towns at nighty where 
ordinary folk wmold i)c afraid to go. On occasion they might be the actual wives 
of great teachers, w’ho iransmittcd something of the ptiwcr of the masculine 
teacher to the pupil W'hen the latter had connexion with them. Poiurns, containing 
the teacher $ own magical semen, might also be drunk bv the pupil — mother 
means of transmitting tJie substance of radiant spiritual energy. This nuclear fact 
is expressed in a very wide range of imagery and cult which has survived especially 
in Bengal and Bihar down to modern rimes. It explains many features of religious 
ideas which have hithtTtQ seemed to have little to do with one another, and many 
of the strange conceptions which have been twined into an abstract, theoretical 
garland of imagery in later texts. ] shall cry and explain the different aspects this 
cult of sexual yoga and initiation presents, in order. 


Graveyard imagay 

First; the imagcty of rhe crcmatoiiutn, the boncyard md various kinds of corpse* 
r * a^olutely fundamental importance and appears in countless 
works of an. For all the great Indian teUgions, including Vajn,Yam Buddhism, 
tcac t at spintua succcis, the ultimate achievement which tiiumphs over death 
an tirae-wc might c^l h final psychological integration-denrands that the 
person cut himscll off from ail cmuiional ties, from ail theoretical fantasies, and 
from al fond attachment to consoling ideas which might bolster up his smaU 
r^nonal ego as distinct tmm the total universe. Many people can chaner happily 

R tTu speculate ireety abtiut 'ultimate principles' and 'release', 

cy o not JVC according to their protestations of belief. Their lives remain 
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ob&rin;tiely Jixed ui rots of self-indulgence and self-cortgcarulstion. The Hjerukas 
and their descendants believed, quite conectly, that a man's spiritual achievement 
depends not on what he says or thinks, bm on how he lives. i-Vnd as the central 
tenet of Buddhism is that attach matt is the source of failure and misery, and non- 
attachment the only hope of salvation, the Herukas carried this principle to its 
logical conclusions. Fur they saw, again correctly, that all 'good religious folk* 
failed to detach themselves from consoling images of themsehxs as both respect¬ 
able and clean. In India they failed to detach ihcmsels'cs from their caste-prejudices. 
Ttiercforc ibc Herukas demanded that their membets should succeed in breaking 
dow'n tlicse last insidious attachments by dciiling themselves deliberately, and 
outraging all respectable conventions. At the same time, they should cui them¬ 
selves off from the living, and become as the dead, dead oj themselves, umtmg 
their bodies (sexually) to the tmaj;'e of death. In lndb it was only the lowest of 
the low who could touch a corpse or enter the ctematuriurn. Legend tells iis ot 
fastidious high Braltmin initiates who were required by their teachers to drink 
from an open drain, to copulate with ouccasic women, ro sit in meditation on - or 
in - putrefying corpses. Thus only could all the last vestiges of self-congratulation 
be vi'oshcd away. India, 1 have said. W'as always a land ofexttemes. And even today 
it is by no means unJicard of for high-caste men or women to earn the vtoletit 
hatred of their social pccra by enlisting in the ranks of the N'acious orders of modern 
Hindu yogis who are the spiritual descendants of the Buddhist Herukas and 
Dakinis. There are such orders os the Aghoiis, who ate said to live naked and eat 
corpses, Kapalikas, who always carry a skull, and the Vairagis and Vairagls, wlw 
perform ritual copulation with little regard for public opinion, (t is certainly true 
that Hindu orders are as old as the Buddhist, almost ccrtamly older. But they are 
nor so well documented. Certain medieval flindu temples do beat sculptures of 44:7T 
naked women, of high sexual interest, who wear garlands of skulls and arc called 
Yoginis. nicy may very well represent the Hindu counterpart of die Buddhist 
DSkiiris. The ritual which all the sects had in common, and which became the 
nucleus of their cult, was sexml meditation among the cotpsci. 


The Meaning of the j^.vW image 

These realities lie behind the immense efflorescence of beautiful visual aft TOimcctcd 
with die Tsnira. Vajrayina Buddhism evolved i vast iconography of divine 99 
principles, which personalized the various categories of Buddhist psychology and 
metaphysics. This iconography was cmpIo\'’ed in the visualiaations w'hich accom¬ 
panied the meditative rituals and liturgies which the religious orders performed. 

It was invented irv India, and after the obliteration of Buddhism in India in the 
twelfth century at the hands of an alliance of .Moslem inv'adcrs and native Hindus, 
it was preserved in Tibet and the states of the Indian Himalayas, such as Nepal, 
Bhutan and Sikkim. Buddhas, u ho personify the abstract metital demenrs out of 
W'hich the universe is compounded, may appear arranged on the petals of a cosmic 
lotus, each in sexual conjunction with a feminine counterpart, who is seated with 
spread legs upon his lap, her back presented. Such images may be painted, or cast 
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in bronze, for example, and have ihcir own symbolic colours. Some of the prin- 
iQT dples may be shown dancing and copulating at once. Often they liavc many 

heads or atmt. This is meant to indicate their symbolic muJtivalcncy. The copula¬ 
tion itself represents what can only be called tbeit ‘poientiarion'; it i$ ineant to 
show that knowledge of tiicm actually consists in the state of acti\’c, blissful 
conjunction. For the notion that a sexual division and con junction extends through 
the whole labric of the universe was present here too. The conjunction must 
repeat itself in every cosmic image or principle. The axiom ‘what a man meditates 
upon, that he becomes* was applied both directly, and, as it wxre, in reverse. For 
a member of the religious orders who sought to lose his narrow self and become 
idenrihed with the tabiJc of the cosmos could meditate upon each of the ptinctplcs, 
whilst he associated with his female counterpart, and, thus meditating, ‘bcooine* 
the principle, completed by his feminine ‘wisdom* or Tard, Each stage of his 
spiritual advance would be marked by sexual rituals. In all these Buddhist practices 
orgasm was sttictly inhibited, and the ejaculatory duid was supposed to be con¬ 
verted into the Sudhifhitta — the ‘cnlightcnment-consdousness’ — which was not 
me rely intcilectual or mental, but in the fullest way sensory and emotional. 

This is the meaning of a certain class of images which has often been mis- 
Vl undcistood. These arc the so-called ‘wrathful* deities so often represented in 
Tantrik art from India, Nepal and Tibet. Such deities are schematic counterparts 
to the peaceful Buddhas and their female associates i but they are represented w'ith 
faces contorted with violent feeling, enveloped in radiant aureoles of dame. They 
are of two mam kinds-the knowledge-holders, who, generally speaking, arc 
human-like, but with many arms, and the true ‘wrathfui* deities, who have 
extravagantly bestial attributes like snouts, horns and colossal liellies. Sometimes, 
when they arc shown alone, the males display erect sexual organs, the females 
large, engorged vulvas. But more usually the)' are repiescnied dancing, paired in 
copuUtion, the males facing towards the spectator, the females backwards. ITicy 
gaze intently into each other's faces with wild grimaces. The mcanbg of these 
figures is not ‘anger', but passion in the generic sense. They arc possessed by the 
the 'great freling*. i.c, the physiological bhss of cnhghtcnment- They are 
the visible embodiment of those sexual powers that have been tumed-back-up 
and convetTcd into 'spiritual rocket-fuer. They ate ideal images of the inner nature 
ol the devotee, in the ccindidon of blissful insight into the true nature of one or 
^ othci of the cosmic principles - Time, for example, or universal Ck^mpassion. 
^ey am alwaj^ associated with 'graveyard emblems* - skull-cups full of steaming 
^ > ) cd hiiman hides, gafliinds of hunun and hands, thighbone sccpircs 

and so on. These indicate their command over and indifference to the facts of death 
an corrup^n. This, supposedly, is what energy, sexual in its origin, can become 
w en It is verted from its normal end of orgasm and converted into toferr, and 
lUtimately B&dhiehitta, One specially interesting fact is this. Many of the small 
. epaese ^ Tibetan broiize images of the wrathful copulating couples can be 
smanr c , as thej u'cre made in scpaiate parts. In some cases the sexual organs 
ol the male and femidc partners have been exchanged. They engage, but in the 

i reverw direction. This must represent a complex image of sexual exchange and 
complementation. 




Tbiyoga inttrml sexitalily 

I h&ve indicated the factual basis of this religion, the Vajtaya^ In sexual yoga. 
But I mentioned also that the sexual imagciy did become abstract, and was divorced 
from the outward physiological realities of sexual intercourse and the bodily 
ptacrices of sexual yoga. One of the famous Dohas, the religious hymns of the 
ptoto-Bcngall poet Sarahapada, who was a Vajrayana master, asks 'What need have 
1 of an outer woman ?' and refers to the ‘inner D$mbV W’jth whom he sports 
night-long iu his throat. This, of course, implies that thctc were those who did 
use outer women, who were often women of the very low*, defiling caste 

of washerwomen. But its main emphasis bon the 'inner woman*. And, this concept 
represents the culmination of the imagery of sexual yoga. 

It is based upon the famous 'serpent power', about w'hich there has 

been mystical lucuhmion. In fact the image is closely connected with the general 
theory of old Indian medicine. The human body is held to have a kind of subtle 
internal structure, a j^ticm of energies 'which controls the functioning of the whole 
organism. This is based upon a central nervous channel which runs up the centre 
of the spine, called the .^mbumsd. At successive levels there arc centres wbctc the 
energies of each particular bodily section reside. These arc called (hakrat - ‘wheels' 
-and are represented as lotus flowers with different numbers of coloured petals, 
Dilfcrenr traditions give difiercni numbers of thiikroi. The most generally accepted 
gives sixt that with four petals in the perineum — the base of the pcl'vis; then one 
at the genitals with six petals; one at the navel with eight; one at the heart with 
twelve; one in the throat "With sixteen; one behind the forehead - with two 
petals only. Finally, in the crown of the head, one with a thousand petals. These can 
be tentatively interpreted as based on aucoscopous images of actual spinal ganglia. 
For the purposes of yoga, however, they must be very' clearly 'realized' by the 
imagination in all their symbolic gloT}% 

At the base of the Stahtmna, in the lowest chakrs. there is supposed to reside a 
‘force’, an ‘energy’, which is considered as female. Normally, in the ordinary man, 
this force is supposed to sleep in the lowest thakra, its energy being dissipated in 
ordinary desires and activities. However, the various postures, muscular contrac¬ 
tions and breathing exercises of Hatha Yoga arc supposed to concentrate the 
energies of this force, and drive it into the Sushumna. In the late Hindu texts which 
arc our main source for information about this practice this female force is called 
KM^dallnit and is reptesented as a serpent. The image may indeed be old, in some 
ways sitnilat to the serpent which so often symbolizes the living spinal macrow or 
the and:cnt Greek hero at his tomb. However, in the V^ajrayana rituals it is 
the feminc aspect of this force w’hich is important. It is driven by yoga and 
medication to ascend the SfnhitDmi, gradually gaining in power and passion, up 
through the tbakras^ absorbing the energies of each as It passes, leaving the lower 
regions of the body cold and inert. The relationship of this force to the 
spiritualized semen of the male yogin is inwardly sexual. Certainiy there is in this 
Subtle physiology a second male—female image involved — the sun and moon 
of the right and left sides, channels through which the vital breath nonnaily 
circulates but is brought to balance. It seems probable that in \'ajrayana the female 
force, the was brought up to the throat thakrs^ there to encounter the 
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spirituaUzed nusculme essence of ihc yogin^s own body m an innguiary\ blissful 
sexual rdationship. Ttic last stage of enlightenment would raise this inccnial 
couple mio the thousand petalied lotus in the ctow’n of the head, ^hen Buddhism 
was expelled from India this yoga survived; the roles of male essence and 
feminbe power wett attribated lo Shiva and his wife Parvati, personilications 
of two andemt philosophical concepts, the Purusha and Pralcnti. This we shall 
discuss later on. 

Tlie enigmatic image whidi sums up the erotic secret which Buddhist Tantrism 
handed on to later Hinduism is coniabed in a story b one Tantra. The sage 
Vashishtha, as a reward for his devotion to the Goddess, is granted a visit to the 
Buddha - here mterpreted as one nf the incarnations of the Hbdu deity Vishnu, 
He enters the great country of Chba, and there sees the Buddha, ids ey es drooping 
and reddened wjtb wine, surrounded by beautiful girls in gorgeous clothes; they 
are in a state of atnorous ecstasy, and the Buddha and his caked followers con- 
dnuously enjoy themr Vashishiha is deeply perplexed by this for he has been 
brought up b a strictly puritan tradition. It is cxplabcd to him that his own ideas 
are of an tnicdor and undeveloped character. The highest rites arc those he now 
witnesses, with wine and sexual tntctcourse, and meat-caring. Wliat Vashishtha is 
6j >being shown is the doctrine of the tCaulas, whom wc have encountered before in a 
relief on the Laksfimana temple at Khajuralio. Thejx doctrines and practices 
supply the Ibk between the cult of the V'ajrayana, and the Shakta rituals revolving 
around the image of the Goddess, which has played an imponant role in the 
history of the religion of North-Eastern India since about ad i too. 


Tie Gnat Goddeis 

The bask of this religion and its art is this: the entire world consists of the body of 
t<t 7 the Goddess. She is the creative power whose activity is at work endlessly pro¬ 
ducing forms, weaving them our of the tissue of her own body. Within her womb 
is the fccrilizing seed of die remote masculbc deity. Thb seed is by itsetf un- 
creative. For the male ddty, so far as the world is concerned, is passive, absent, 
corpse-like. The means oi knowing this Goddess arc at once philosophical and 
erotic. And thus to know her is to understand the meaning of the process w'hich 
Western theology has hidden under the blanket term ^creation'. 

'^erc must be an element of psychological conditioning, due to the family and 
swial customs under which children are brought up. behbd rite extravagant 
adoration accorded to the Mother Goddess in India today. But 1 should not like 
here to attempt any glib analysis of what it might l>c, though I must agree that 
there is an abyss of psyclioiic fear behind the adoration. The fact is that many 
106 millions of Indims have, durbg the centuries, felt themselves overwhelmed by an 
emotion, including both sexual dread and infantile attadimcnt, directed towards 
the image of the Grxldcss. This image was rhe personal focus of both feeling and 
metaphysics. The metaphysics was not of that kind familiar b the Western world, 
wirich attempts to remove the world from man, and present it as an abstract 
(i.e. dead, crystalMnc) catcgorjal truth. Tliis notion of‘Truth’ is in fact an inter- 
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csiing psychotic product of Western culture - itself symbolic, The Indian idea of 
metaphysiod truth in question here is veiy' different. It is one u'hicht it is said, 
makes even the random talk of a mao who knows it 'full of the sweet nectar of 
poem'", so that ‘numerous women with large, dcer-cycs, impatieTit for his love, 
pursue him*. 

The Indian word for the adomion with w'hich the Goddess - like other deities 
-■was regarded is BAai/h This is often translated as ‘devotion’. But that pallid 
English word by no means convej'S the kind of feeling an Indian offers to his 
personal deity. I have mentioned how sexually attmetive the Indian images of 
deities are. And when it is the Goddess who is adored die sexual clement is most 
vivid. 

The Tanttik Goddess is called by Hindus Shakti. This comes from the totit 
to be able. The name means, roughly, power. Thete arc many Shakeis, 
but they all reduce in the Hindu mind to the one maternal Shakti, the Goddess, 
who represents the power that weaves the Universe. And since the liniverse is a 
product of the self, as we have seen, then the Goddess Shakti works from and 
through the self of man. She is internal and external at once. Certainly this Indian 
Goddess must reptesent an image of the whole vast realm of the unconscious mind, 
Vr'iih its analogical structures, which are the matrix of intelligible forms; and, as 
Western psychology acknowledges, a preliminary regressive attachment of the 
libido to the maternal image of the unconscious is a prerequisite for ultimate 
psychic success. Shakti is said to be 'always united in inverted posture (i.c, herself 
on top) with the God Shiva who represents the — that is, the 

existential ground endowed with qualities or attributes. This couple rests upon 
the more remote ground of existence whidi is Hirpt^-yrabrnm - that is, the Brah¬ 
man which is beyond qualities or attributes, and so is without qualities. In this 
posture, seated upright with the seminal llngam of Shj%'a embedded in her yo^ 
‘she becomes passionate, and being herself active... enhances her own bliss with 
waves of natural pleasure*. Such is ‘creation*. 

This image occurs very frequently in the art of Eastern India, right dowm to 
modem rimes. The Goddess, beautiful and terrible at once, straddles the body of 
one Shiva, who is shown as alive, moving, w-ith the colours of the living. Be 
represents the Brahman with qualities. Beneath him lies another Shiva, shown as 
dead, inert, with the greenish tint of the corpse. He represents the Brahman 
without qualities. This scene is usually' shown taking place in the cremation ground, 
which wc know to be the place of the dissolution of the self. It is also called the 
yoni of the Goddess. For it is here that ail appareni realities are destroyed - to be 
bom once mote. 

Once again we can look behind the image to the realities of religious cult. For 
when Vajraya^ Buddhism vanished ftom Eastern India in the thirteenth century 
Ai> Hindu cults which shared many of its practices, and some of its iconogtaphy, 
were in full Hower. Devotees of the Hindu Goddess haunted the cremation 
grounds, and there petformed long acts of ritual sexual intercourse, during 
which they identified themselves with Shiva and Shakti, the transcendent couple, 
with the help of spells recited to the rosary. They too performed the mdrai of 
Hatha Yoga, the KjatAnUni rites, and psrsvpttt, h\ the same tinre tiiey cultivated an 
intense feeling of erotic adoration towards the divinity' personified by their partners. 
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Thq* accepted that such activity was able to identify them with the deity of their 
own sex. Thete ate known sets of illustiacioas to major Tantrik texts in which 
the loves of Shiva and Shakti, in many of the canonical postures, arc illiistiatcd 
as an ini^uvc to the ritual imeicoutses of the followers of this religion. For the 
cult did not require that the sexual rebrionship should be grey, pious and un¬ 
rewarding. In fact its religious purpose could only be fulfilled if it w’as fully ex- 
pcricnced as true erotic bUss. 

For this teason the divine anthropomorphic images of this cult must express 
the canonical ideals of sexual beauty, Shiva is always divinely handsome, as a 
man. The Goddess is also divinely beautiful, a woman about sixteen years old. 
She *shines like the lotus’, as the Dtvi Bha^Maiaua says, *her l oins challenge the 
moon, her thighs surpass the plantain tree, her breasts are like bd~fruits’. She is 
calm, sweet-smiling, passionate towards her husband, and she walks with the 
heavy grace of the elephant. With her husband she continually enjoys endless 
amocDus delight. Often, tn the art, this Goddess is tcptcscntcd as a normal, 
IX {right) beautiful woman. But often, especially in Bengal, she is shown as Kali, the black- 
to; bodied destructive goddess, garlanded with human heads and hands, whose 
womb is Time, who has a lolling red tongue, an angry face, and projecting fangs. 
But she is aho beautiful, sexuaBy desirable and sexually aroused. The psycho- 
sexual response of the beholder to such an image is most complex and interesting. 
For this Goddess is worshipped with rituals of bloodshed. Goats, bufialoes, 
pigeons and men should be offered to her, decapitated with a characteristic, heavy, 
curved sword before her image in the shrine. The texts point out that 
cieaiutcs ate surrogates for the offerer's own self and its baser passions. And, 
incidentally, as creatures they are supposed to go straight to post-mortem bliss. 

Behind the image arc yet more significant faas. It is the custom amongst 
followers of the Goddess to worship, as images of her, young virgins of great 
bodily beauty who have certain special attributes. Fundamentally, all women ate 
paradigms of her, but the most evocative for ritual purposes are these virgins. It is 
also ttue that amongst certain seas of the Shaktas it was the custom on certain 
occasions for a specially endowed woman - who was not a virgin - to the 

role of the Goddess by means of invocations and prayers, and then to receive the 
worship of a group of male devotees, during which she would take each one m 
snual intercourse. In other rituals of the same type, the ChaJkrap^at or drcular- 
rites, male and female couples-who may or may not be husband and wife- 
worship the representative of the Goddess, take a eucharist of wine, fish, meat, 
and cereals, which has been dedicated to the Goddess, they then perform ritual 
sexual intercourse, often exchanging partners around the circle, to confirm the 
supra-petsonaJ nature of the rite. These rituals have been reported by Indian and 
utop^ writers alike with shuddering horror, and often with pious dishonesty. 
Even the greatest of their apologists. Sir John Woodtoffc (Arthur Avalon), im 
^cn care heavily to stress the purely religious, non-orgiastic nature of the rites. 
Many of the source-texts go to great pains to point out that such rituals arc dan¬ 
gerous if performed by people who are not highly enough developed to perform 
cm properly. But at the same time it is important to remcmbcT once og oin that 
^ rituals ace not effective if they ate not blissful Indians Jove and live by rituals. 
Thq* do not think of them as grey and restrictive, but as a means of self-fulfilment. 




So there is no lesson to suppose thit such ChaJ&ap^as were any thing but pleasing 
In the highest possible degree to the paidclpants* as well as deeply satisfying in a 
psychological and teUgious sense. There would have been no n«d for so many 
theological warnings against ‘orgies* pcrpeirated by low-class religious folk, had 
not such ‘orgies’ taken place. For popular religion in India has often made a feature 
of sexual orgies, which would seem scandalous to the eyes of ‘sexual misers’ but 
were in fact quite authentic leligious expressions in their own right. 


Sex as pbihsepby 

In order to explain the more schematic works of ait that have originated from 
this Shakta environment we shall have to look again at the philosophical com 
ceptions with which the idea of the Goddess is invested. This Is a very interesting 
thing to do* as it raises questions which are too seldom raised about all philosophy, 
as to the extent to which philosophical ideas ate not, and never can be, ‘eternal 
verities*, all embracing and absolutely true, but are actually psychological symbob 
charged with libido, ha^dng a direct telationship with the psychic smictute of the 
mdividuab who hold them. In fact the association of a philosophical outlook 
with the highly erotic imagery of the Goddess in Indian thought must represent a 
psychological phenomenon of the very first importance. 

A passage in the huge Devi Bhagapatojn illusttates the idea beautifully. 

The creator god Brahma tells the story of how he, with other male deities, vbited 
the Goddess to see her. At first they were not sure whether perhaps She was not 
one of the Apsarascs, so beautiful She was, seated on Her cot, in red clothes, 
jcwelled and radknt-faccd. As the gods approached Her they were themselves 
turned into beautiful women, and realiaed that She was surrounded by miiliODS of 
other women, all forma and manifestations of Herself As She smiled at them 
affectionately the deities suddenly saw in Her pink toe nails a vbion of the entire 
Universe, with its continual waves of movement and change, its cosmoses, oceans 
and mountains. They stayed there for a hundred years, welcomed as companions 
by all the attendant women, but happily enchanted by their charms. Vishnu, who 
was one of the gods, composed a hymn in honour of the Goddess, in which he 
praises Her as the great efficient, material cause of all change, manifestation and 
destruction. For the whole Uni verse rests upon Her, rises out of Her and melts 
away into Her. From Her are crystallized the original elements and qualities which 
construct the apparent world. She is both mother and grave. And what is more, 
the gods themselves arc merely constructs out of Her matcmal substance, which 
b both consciousness and potential joy. Thb, in Western terms which must be 
depersonalized, b tantamount to rcoogniaing that the world is fabiicaied from 
the maternal substance of the organbrn, which b both the instrument and product 
of its own complex but non-material inherent formal principles. One passage of 
Vishnu's hymn is specially enlightening. ‘Notf’ he says; 


1 realize that only you arc the ancient eternal Praknti (Mature; or Form-and- 
change)j from staiying with you 1 see that it is 7™ who mercifully teach the 
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knowledge of the Hrahmin to the ancient Purusha ,, , and onljf thus can Jie 
realiac his eternal nature. Otherwise he will, always remain under the delusion 
that he is the Lord, the Purusha without beginning, the good and universal 
soul, and so he falls into all the (ruinous) forms of egoism ... It is you, 
mother, who have put out froiti yourself the representation of ail the visible 
worlds for the spiritual benefit of living creatures, playing all the parts , , . 
to the theatrical play. 

He also refers to the Si^hya system of philosophy as being the key to ibis vision 
of truth. 

Nose ihc source b«x>k of the Sipkhya philosophy is the Sd^J^ak^ikd of tshvaia- 
krishna, and in this book is enshrined a philosophical image svhich serves as a key 
to much of the erotic art dcv’Ofcd to the Goddess, The basis of Sinkhya is briefiy 
this. Uic ‘-world*, as an experienced fact, can be seen as a combination of two 
principles, both of wliich are eternal. One. PurQsha, is the pure, unqualified self. 
The other « Prakriti, Nature, who by means of a great mesh of expanding and 
interactiiig principles, ensnares each Purusha in a delusory universe of reality. 
Release, the final spiritual goal, consists according to classic^ Sii^hya in the total 
withdrawal of the Puiusha from any engagement with Prakriti into his pure self- 
hood. This Prakriti, however, serves selflessly to nourish the spirit just as milk docs 
the calf. And in the end. like a dancer who has shown herself, and satisfied her 
audience, understood for what she is, her role finished, she withdraws from view, 
leaving the spirit in the solitar}' splendour of release. The classical Sinkhya b thus 
one of those ‘spiritual miser' religions of Brahmaiucal type. However it was the 
to^ .Sankhya system tiiat was taken over by the sexual religion of the Shiva'Shaktl cult, 
Shiva being identified with Purusha, and the Goddess with PraJcfiri- The rclarion- 
ship between the two principles was thus completely revised and reinterpreted in 
the light of the image of the primal loving couple. TTie creative and revelatory role 
of Prakriti. Nature, was exalted with warm affection, and whilst the eternal narurt 
of the two principles was preserved, their mutual engagement w'as also recognised 
as eternal, accortfing to the ancient images of the Upanishads. Prakpri thus became 
a warm md vital pcrsonaliacd conception, which is nearer to Schelling’s early 

idea of Nature than to the dead matter of otfier post’Aristotelian philosophy in 
the West. 

Now the process by which the divine female PtakriU was supposed to evolve the 
material world was dearly mapped out in Sinkhya philosophy. The various stages 
of the process demanded the evolution of successive principles, which were often 
personalized as feminine deities. Art frequently shows these feminine deities 
arranged in a schematic fashion, to illustrate the process of creation. Three of the 
prindplcs cspedally are very often shown. They arc the three the qualities 
according to which all matter and events develop. They are symbolized by colours, 
black, red and white, and are; the principle of inert passive weight and darkness, 
called fitMiit, the principle of blazing motion, violence and passion, called foj(is\ 
and the principle of radiant tranquillity, balance and harmony, called nr//su. One 
lie of our iilustmtions, which is typical of many, shows how'these principles of 
cibtence arc personified as goddesses emanating from the origmal Prakfiti. who 
crouches in sexual union with her impassive Purusha, whibt from her spring the 







three goddesses, coloured like the The ditrit one, Tamas, dso weirs the 
aspect of Kili, the goddess of destroying Time. 

The body of the Goddess ts thus the centre of in interne erotic interest, and the 
deep roots of the Universe in the structural formulitjons of the human mind share 
in this interest. All women, but especially the avowed representatives of the {fiji&t) 

Goddess, such as the Devis of the C/foJkrapu/s^ the Shaktis uf the devotees, and the 
heirs of the temple prostitutes, served as paradigms to this phitosophtcaJ vision 
of Nature. Reality - not roerdy the reality of everyday citcgoncs, but the reality 
Ilf unconscious perceptions, patterns and struaures-benefits. For it attracu to 
itself the libido of its followers, amongst whom are numbered the devotees of 
many rruKlern orders, such as the Nath a iSiddhas, the followers of the Dharma 
cult, as well as all the orthodox Shikta congregations. The religion of the Goddess 
is thus one tjf tite powerful forces in Indian culture which acts in dialccticai opposi¬ 
tion to the principle of'spiritual mkeTlincss', Tt \ns been ut essential counterpoise 
to that deadly schematicisro and self-absorbed solipsism which has been one of the 
constant bugbears of Indian spirituality, devaJuing the panorama of Nature, and 
inculcating a false idea of'enUghtenmem* that lacks both a vision of the whole and 
bliss. It could well serve as a basis frit the development of a worldly technology of 
a pufedy Indian kind. For, as Ortega y Gasset lias observed, without affect there 
is no interest. And interest in the operation itf the Goildcss Is what India most 
lacks today. 
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Kris&iM 

Perhaps the tnost fertile of all the Indian ercJtic traditions, producing an iniittcnsc 
quantity of art. has been the literary and religious cult of Krishna. Its great strength 
has always been its albembracing eroticism, its cult of personal emotion, and Us 
enlistment of all the arts in its cause. There survive at the present day an enormous 
tiLunbcr of works of erotic art, chiefly miniature paintings, 'which owe their origin 
in one way or another to Krishna. Amongst the Rajasthan and Fanjab miniature 
album pictures, which are now very well known, there arc literally thousands of 
beautiful examples. And it seems likely that almost every series of pictures devoted 
to the life of Krishna originally Included cfOtJc pictures 'where the story called 
for them. 

rhe cult of Krishna is based entirely upon love, As we know it today, and as 
mcdie\'al India flrsi became aware of it, if was incorporated in a few important 
literary works which had been composed in the learned Brahmin vein. But rcscaich 
has enabled us to trace the history of the cult to its origins, For it seems that 
Krishna was originally the deity of a small group of aboriginal people who, like 
other similar deities, was forced upon the atteoTi{>n of Brahmin pricst’sebotars by 
his immense popularity. The Brahmins of the early Middle Ages were obliged to 
find a place for him in theit theological system, and with theif usual syncretic skill, 
they brought him into it. as they did the Buddha, by identifying him as one of the 
incarnations of the major dcitj', Vishnu, This adaptadnn gave great impetas to the 
whole cult, and added a deep metaphysical dimension to a religion which w*as in 
its origins innocent of any intcliccrual pretensions. It also introduced adaptations 
whi^ brought the whole story into line with religious and social orthodoxy. 

VI e can decipher the basic pattern of the Krishi^ cnii from the actual stories tnld 
about him in his literature, using comparative methods. For amongst aboriginal 
(fiirvdit) peoples of modern India, and in other parts of the world, simitar cults and 
legends survive. It is probable that ihc literature of Krishna originated in groups 
of songs which were sung about a hero of the Abhira people who lived near what 
IS now Brindaban on ihc banks of the River Vamuna during the first millennium 
BC- They were a nomadic, cattle^herding people, and their hero was a cowherd. 
He was a champion warrior, who rescued his people and their cows from all kinds 
of demons. But above all be was a champion lover. For his main festival seems to 
avc been a spetngtime dancc*fc$tival, when the men and women perfotmed tO’ 
gethcr a circular dance, singing highly licentious songs, and coupling Eceely in the 
forest. The springtime festival survives today as Holl, which is gradually being 
turned into a fairly boisterous carnival procession, whose only vestige of sexual 


licence, as 1 have mentioned, is the squirting of coloured pou'det and water, which 
symhotiae the spreading abroad of sexual energy. But not so very long in 
towns of Northern India Holi was still the occasion of wild, orgiastic licence, 
when crowds surged through the streets carrying sexual emblems, chanting highly 
erode songs, with bodies of women oJTeiing to groups of men sexual challenges 
vrhich were freely taken up in the name of Krishna, Thus was the divine vitality of 
sex spread abroad and freely shared by the populace. 

As time w'ent on, and particularly when the early songs and ballads came into 
the hands of Brahmin scholars, who incorporated them into thcii encyclopedias of 
legend, the Puranas, the Krishna legeods crystallized into a more or less coherent 
biography. This process was taking place during the first few centuries of the 
Christian era. But even as ii went on, the cult’s popularity increased vastly, and all 
sorts of additions were made. By about ad i too the legend was virtually complete. 

This legend as we now have it contains many accretions. Parts of it, especially 
those recording the god’s victories over various ^demons’ or older deities, dcatly 
reflect something of the historical progress of the cult, Krishna himself is essentially 
a folk hero of great charm, a doer of good, friend of his followers, enemy to their 
enemies. But around him there is gathered the aura of diviniiy in the Indian sense, 
with all its various emotional overtones. It is indeed said chat the followers of 
Krishna can love him as a child, wife, mother, husband or heroic companion at 
ihcir own choice. But they mutt love him, Tbcit love can be of the fullest, most 
frankly sexual kind. And it will be to them the purest delight. As can be seen in 
all the paimtngs, Krishna’s natural Imhitai is the landscape of spring, where love 
prc\’ails, all is joy, and Krishna himself ensures that nothing disturbs the enchant¬ 
ment of the world. For love converts all actual landscape into the heavenly region, 
a celestial parallel to Brindaban, 

Uc was born the son of Vasudeva and Devaki, His half-brother, Balarama, 
who was born to another of Vasudeva's w*ives, is also recognized in Brahmin 
tradition a$ a divine incarnation of the great serpent Ananta, symbol of the negative 
ground of Eternity, on whom Vishnu sleeps, out beyond time and the manifest 
world. The king at Mathura, Karpsa, a horrible tyrant, had been warned by a voice 
from heaven that his death would come by a child of Vasudeva s wife, D^akL 
He therefore conducted a hideous incjuisition and massacred Devaki s children 
one by one. But by devious means the divine child, the seventh, was saved from 
death at Karpsa’s hands, and was banded over to the care of Yashodhi, wife of 
the cowherd Nanda among the lowly Abhiras on the other side of the River 
Yamuna, at Brindaban. There Krishna grew up in peace and safety. (This must be 
one of the incidents manufactured later to give Krishna an ancestry acceptable to 
Brahmin caste-theory.) Today Brindaban is one of the most sacted’spots in India, 
full of temples and crowded with devotees, many of them ascetics who have come 
to end their Lives where Krishna lived out his. 

During his childhood Krishna performed many prodigies of valour and strengA. 
As a baby he kicked to pieces a heavy can under which his mother had laid him 
out of the sun and on which a demon had settled; he dragged over two trees 
under whidi two Yakshas had been imprisoned by a spell. He killed a donkey- 
demon, a bull-demon, a aanc-demon, and banished the many headed serpent- 
demon, Kaltya, whose presence was polluting the waters of the holy Yamuna. He 
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worsted the ftnctcni Bfahtnin ruler of Hc&veii, Ijidrn, the Ludiiin e^uivsiicni of the 
classical Zeus, bv holding up on one (inger the mountain Govirdhina to shelter 
his people and cows from the stupendous rainstonn with which Tndra intended to 
dcsiniy them. The earliest knoift’n work of an devoted to RrisHna, a sculptured 
icon in the pink s^dstonc of Marliura(c. sd j yo) shows this last aspect of Ktishria, 
GsfitrdbmmtUhitaiit is a triumph ant snub to orthodox’. On the same icon, his aspect 
w god of the increase of cattle - itself significant in India - is indicated by the small 
figure of a bull coveting a cow. 

When he had attained young manhood, Krishna performed his ultimate task of 
heroism. Going i<» a festival where king Kaipsa was watching wrestling in a 
compound, Krishna and Batarama, two sUghtiy built and handsome youths, first 
of ;dl deteated Kamsa’s mountainous professional wrestlers. Then, to crown the 
exhibition, Krishna leapt on lo Kamsa’s royal balconv and flung the tyrant down 
to his death. 


This is the licroic side of Krishna, incarnate god. It is the side which w»s most 
represented m the temple canhngs of the early Middle Ages. Tlicn, a little later, the 
otJiet charming side came into prominence, and there gathered that great w'ave of 
popular emotion whidi culminated about ad t yon in the lives of the great saints 
Chait^ya and VaUabhs, who acquired an immense following. 

This other side stresses episodes of charming naughtiness in Krishna's child- 
when, for example, he steals butter from his mother’s churn for himself and 
his ftiends. Then, is he grows up he btcf>mes as a youth so divinely beautiful, such 
a t^scendem musician on his flute, that all the married women and girls of the 
Abhiras - The Gopis or cowgirls - cannot help falling in love with lum. They watch 
for him whenever he goes out, of ct)incs home at sunset, driving his father's cattle 
at the hour of cowdust*. He pkj s tricks on them. He makes them pay toll of their 
milk butter. One day, while the Gopis are all bathing together in tlic Yamuna 
naked he steals their clothes and climbs a tree. When they discover his theft he 
teases them for their mcxlcst)- and forces them to come up out of die water to him, 
to raise their hands and ^ncq^'er their secret parts before he will let them have 
back their clothes. Finally he courts, wins and copulates frequently and gloriously 
with all of thcim They experience all the possible varieties of lunging, antici¬ 
pation, delighi. jealousy and relief. 

l^e culminatum of his prolonged love affair with the village gitls is tlie occasion 
c To^ ance, at the springtime festival - commemorated today at HolL 
I L P his flute* Gradually the fascination of his music gathers 
around him the women of Btmdaban. Me leads them into the forest, then suddenly 
vanish«. In passionate despair they mn through the dense undergrowth, tearing 
rhcti bare feet on th<,riis, their bodies and their dorhes on briars, wailing and 
ta Img ior hmi. Suddenly he reappears, and they are content. They gather in a 
circle round lum and to the music of his flute they dance the round dance. During 
It. each one of them is sure that Krishna i$ dancing, and finally tmking love, with 
her ^one. Bm this magical self-mulripUcation is not the only such magic Krishna 
emp oye • -atcr legends relate, t^vjously to combat a logistic complication, that 
w II e the girls wtk with Krishna, by his powers he projected into her own home 
^ image of c^h of them who was married, so that her husband believed she was 
I act there. Ihis sckujiI dance is supposed to really be eternal. Thus scope is 


offetcd for endlc$s artistic venations. For ocampic it may be depicted as 'water ttf 
sports* during which (according to the ^abmimtiViP'ta Kfishna employs all 

the canooicaJ postures of sexual intercourse wirli all ihc Gopis. 

An interesting e:trensiaa to the Krlshm legend, in later times formiDg the second 
part of his life story, but which is obviously a parallel development of a rather less 
socially scandalous character, rcpiesents Krishna as abandoning liis humble village 
girls after Karpsa's death, and becoming king himself. Enthroned, he marries 
sixteen thousand one hundred wives, as an Eastern monarch may, and saiishes 
each of them by the exercise of this same self-multiplying power. His 'death* was 
a willed one. 


Tin aliegoiy of love 

In faa ir was the scandalous episodes in Brmdaban with the Gopis that occupied ,Yf/f 
the imagination of Indian poets and theologians. From the time of the great QiU 
Gm»da by the pocr Jayadeva (later twelfth century ai>), in most of the vernacular 
languages of India^ an enormous quantity of violently amorous love-poetry was 
pffxluced which dealt with all tlie possible minutiae of phpical passion, witlt 
desertion, despair, Itope, anticipation, all imaginable enjoyments and delights l 
with toilet, clothing, ^sordcred dress; with Lingering glances, kgs heavy with 
passion, small pink-palmed wandermg hands, kisses like bees plunging into the 
jKrfumcd clouds of black hair. In most of this poetry one of rhe Gupis above all 
is represented as the chief love of Kfisbpa; Radha, the wife of cowherd Ayana- 
ghosha. She is the heroine of far the greatest number of poems and paintings and 
her great beauty and passion are the subject of hmumeiable rhapsodies: 

With her jewels abundant her limbs she adorns and spreads out her bed 
Imagining you on her fluttering couch of leaves. 

And so to indulge, in a hundred ways, in the sport of love 
She is fully resolved, arranging her bed with every adornment; 

Not another night may that beautiful girl endotc without you. 

Why so much apathy, Krish^ beside the Itg tree? 

O brother, why nor go to the pasture of eyes, the abode of bliss? 

One point that anyone looking at Krishna i^intings wdll notice is that the God 
is shown as having a dark*bluc complexion. The most probable explanation is that 
‘Krishna*, which means 'the dark one*, was a name this god was given tn Hindu 
society by reason of Ins lowly origin among the .^bhiras. Generally speaking, 
lightness of skin colour i$ accepted as a natural concomitant of high caste, darkness 
with low. But Krishna appears in these paintings not simply as dark, but as blue. 

The blue must contain a reference to his spiritual protoi>'pc, Vishnu, w’hosc 
incarnation he is. and whose most subtle and pervading presence supplies the 
ground of being for all that exists. Vishnu's sym^lic colour is blue, the colour of 
the empty sky. The supreme Image of the Vajtayina, Vajradhara, was also blue of 
body, embraced by a tvhite female. 

Once Krishna was recognized by the Brahmins as Incarnate God, his legend was 
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Dot regarded as a sauqr talc. It came to be seen as an allegoty of the relationship of 
humanity to God, and the passion of sexual love the art depicts, like the love 
imagery employed by the great European mystics, referred to a ttanscendem 
relationship, for which there was no other possible expression. In India the attip^d e 
of Bihakti demands the liighcst emotions of which man is capable. But since these 
are rarely achieved, and since language is made in the market place, the resources 
of language offer only the iatagery of physical love for the mystic’s use. 

India is a land where age-long tradition regards the things that compose the 
world as intrinsically devoid of reality, as real only by virtue of a transcendental 
power perpetually at play presenting them. Form is apparent; only the transcendent 
Real is real. The principle of form is part only of the Real. Since, to the followers 
of ICpshm, the ultimate Real personified in the God V'ishnu made himself apparent 
in a contingent form as Knshna, this contingent form provides, as it were, a 
pathway or an opening into the transcendent Real. Earnest, self-abandoning 
devotion, an atta chment that rejects as the Gopis did all considerations of shame, 
comfort and social decency, can lead the human soul out of everyday humanity' 
into the transcendent by the same path or opening as God entered the everyday 
world, in the guise of Kitsh^. Among the folio wets of Krishna there arose many 
Curious forms of ritual, many of ihein owing much to the Tantrik traditions we 
discussed in the last chapter. 

In India, that land of extremes, every possible ImpUcatjon of the Krish^ story 
was ultimately realised in life, usually by a religious order founded by a revered 
saint. One branch of the male fblloxvmg of Chaitanya, for cxaimplc, pursues the 
concept that *all souls are feminine to God* to its last implications. They dress as 
woasen, live as women even to the extent of observing a few days retirement each 
month. They arc soil to be seen in India (Ramakrishna is perhaps the most famous 
instance). And they do not, as a European might expect, dress as pious w'omen, 
but as gay and flighty girls, in pretty saris and jingling bracelets, with elaborate 
hairdos; they trip about together giggling and blushing - acting out, in feet, the 
role of Gopis to the full. Other orders, often called Vairagis and Valragis, travel 
about in couples, performing sexual yoga and living in a permanent eo nHrrion of 
violent erotic emotion. They thus play the roles of Krish^ and Radha in real life. 
A famous exam ple of this w’as the great Bengali Brahmin poet Chandidas, whose 
partner was Rami—a beautiful girl of the extremelv low washcr‘-caste, whom to 
the scandal of the orthodox, he adored as Radhi, Amongst the religious laity it 
was conunon for the rites of love to be performed with an immense emphasis 
upon the stimulation of intense erotic emotion in order to approach more closely 
to the love of the divine dyad. Kusdf/tandalaSf circles for performing love rituals, 
were formed and during the centuries from about i ^oo on there was a great deal 
of polemic about the respective virtues of the kinds of social rclarionship between 
the partnets to such erotic religious unions. Should they be married, or should 
they each be married to another patty ? The first relationship, where the woman aras 
a man s ivaM^d— i.e, his own — was held not to produce so satisfactory a state of 
exaltation as where the woman was —someone rise's. For this latter case 

was the same as the case of Krishna himself, whose sexual partners were the wives 
of others; and in feet, to outrage normal social custom by a parak^d relationship 
was held to set up a closer bond between the partnets, and required an unreserved 
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Colour Plates 


IX MimirufTi. Kangia sntc. P-riib hiU^ .. iWW Tlw tUHf God<fc« tomplcs the God'i 

inert bodi in tlie tfemati(in ground ( U/t] Kni.hn* and hii (jocen make Iwx 

X Small j;llt bfnnw imap: Itoitv Tibet, I'^th-iflth (,cniurje», Tbc fiodditn whose essenee is the 

iV/r^rin Yaik-Yttw 

Xt G»ti bmn*c ima^ir tV<wn Tibet, pth*lMth cmtunQ, KnoMfkdge-hsiJdinjt deiti' js 
possessed bt tbc ‘Gteat Passion', decked wtiti gravoatd imagere 

XU AJbum miniuturc. Tlic Xanki as embotlimcni ot the love of all (.Teatutes^ Koiah xatf, 
Rijaichin. . nW 

XIII Album miniatuK, KwhiM end flidhi make b%x in ilw dowering forest. Kangta Jtj le. 
Pan}«b hilU. f. 17*0 

XIV Album miniaiute. Excited and lonely gift in the fotCK is couned by amotons pcaaxkv 
The pictuic iJ full erf emticilly at-mboUc forms, without being OTcnly eiolk. Central Wia, 
late lUtb ttoiuiy 

XV' Oil-paiiuing. Triptych, by Avuiash Chindta, tgibj 

XVI Watercolour paintings, The blind man'i wife entertains i lover while 

h« husband mUks the cow, and{*fJh*-) prince amongst bs ladies, Patna style, late 
19th centuty 
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commitment of each to each 'in the world's despjte. Among these Vaishnavas 

irtrls particularly skilled in love were highly esteemed. . i • . r 

Another cult was that of the so<alltd Mabiraias. They were the object of 

extreme reverence by followers of the sage ValSxbhSch^'a. They were 
to be hereditary representatives on earth of Krishna, and as such were requ e 
have sexual iruercoursc with the women of their congregatmns on certain occa¬ 
sions -in particular with unfortunate Hindu widows and with girls who were to 
be married It b, of course, ceruin that in doing this they were merely contmu^ 
a traditional ptaciicc which was normal in many parts of India during the Middle 
Ages But fo the nineteenth century one Maharaja was the ^bjcct of a famous 
prurient prosecution in Bombay, at which much evidence of the dcpmvity of 
L Maharajas was produced. Incidentaliy it was obvious even from the pr^- 
cution’s own witnesses that the custom was the cause of great happiness to ma^ 
women. Amongst this evidence was the allegation that the samts used 
the loves of Krishna and the Gopb as an 'aid to the seduction ot the womcn^ 
Thb casts an inieresting light on the whole matter of the art, 
illustrated manuscripts of the Krishna literature from many parts of 
example Rajasthan and Orissa - contain sets of what 1 have called ^ucative 

at apLpmte points, U is very likely that the jomt study of a manusenp. 
of one of these^great classics of erotic religion was one of the ways m 
everyday fact of sexuality v^-as converted into a paradigm of the cosmic dyad. And 
the qualities of the paintings were expressly meant to be erotically 
superb curvilinear scvlc of live Orissan palmlcaf and paper manuscripts of the sx- 
icwth to nineteenth centuries offers deeply sensuous diagrams of erotic sensibility. 


Krishna and the arts 

In fact all the arts were invoked to aid the cuU of Krishna- Today in Bengal ihc 
Bauls, solitarv ecstatic mendicams. are known as some of 
musicians in India, who sing their songs in praise of lire loves of Krishpa as th<^’ 
wander from village to village. Indeed aU the followers of Krishna m^c special 
use of that ancient Indian conception of aesthetic emotion as a genuine way of 
religious 'itlcasc*. They cultivate music, dancing and visual art espcciaUy or e 
puroose of atouaing spiritual exaltation - always with a deepK erotic flavour. 

^ ^e great poet and Krishna-worshtpper Chaitanya developed the technique of 
the tdigious kirtan, where the worshippers meet in large gtoujps, and. singing 
Krishna songs, work themselves into a state of ecsmy. This «s, of course, a spea 
type of music with an obviously religious Intent. But riormal Indian musre h« a 
special connexion with Rajput miniature paintings, and with the odt of 
to winch they arc so intimately related. To understand this, somethmg must be 

said about the basis of Indian music. ^ ti,f 

Modern Western tonal music is based on three forms of scale, the major,^d the 

melodic end hinnonic minor scales. TOs limited group of scale foms h» become 
fiacd in pattern otvii^ to ibe Western development of chords, chordal piogrcs- 
sions and the domept of key. Older, medieval Western music urns often based on 
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the 'modes’ of classical antiquity^ which can roughly be described as sequences 
employing the same seven notes of our familiar major scale, in the same order, but 
starting each on a diifefent degree, and so displaying a dlHefent pattern of telation- 
ship between the fundamental note and all the others. Each one of these modes was 
held to have a special realm of feeling of its own. Still eadicr, in plainsong and in 
many folh-melodies, the basis was pentatonic; again the fundamentil note of the 
sedes used could be any one of the five, 

Indian music since the late Middle Ages, being purely melodic and intrinsically 
munodic, has employed all these Western scale forms, both ancient and modem, 
as well as many others besides. Some, fot example, incorporate even a third be¬ 
tween some steps in the series, and quarter tones between others, and most have 
difierent patterns in ascent and descent. To each of them arc natural ocnain specific 
paitcms of notes {called (ams). Thus each has its s pecial emotional flavour, and is 
used at appropriate seasons and times of day, with appropriate words if the music 
is to be sung. These scales or modes are called ragas. 

Love, laughtci, compassbn, Uctoism, anger, fear, disgust, wonder and peace 
are the nine moods of dramatic art. Similar emotional qualities ate given to each of 
the ragas by the emphasis placed on certain of its intervals: *Fot laughter and love 
the fourth and fifth ate used; in the heroic mood, in anger and wonder, the tonic, 
fifth and second. For compassion the minor seventh and minor third; in disgust and 
fear the sixth; in peace the fourth.' Even the qualities of individual notes of the 
scale arc sometimes indicated. 'The tonic is bright like lotus petals, the second 
law'uy or like a parrot. The minor third is golden and the fourth like jasmine. The 
fifth is Krishna-the dark one - and attracts; the sixth is ycHow and the minor 
seventh is maov-hued.' 

The scales are amplified, and their special qualities enhanced by the use of various 
patterns of chromatic passing-notes at given places in the scale as the musical line 
mo\'es upwards or downwards. Since much of the best Indian music is played 
extempore, and composer and executant are the same person, the scale supplies 
the fundamental material for the musical structure, and the musician's task is to 
bring out and display as many of its inberent possibilittcs as he can. Rhythm 
supplies the basis in terms of time. Thetefote the Ragas, each and every one of 
them, have been the subject of a great deal of profound mediution, musical and 
theoretical, and their special emotional qualities have become highly evolved. 

Following the deep-rooted Indian habit of personalizing its abstract concepts, 
and of systematizing knowledge, the Ragas have been identified with men and 
women of appropriate types, and grouped together. The seven-, eight- or nine-note 
Ragas have been grouped, according to their basic pattern, under tlte leadership 
of one or other of the five- note Ragas. These latter, the pentatonic Ragas arc called 
the male Ragas and the others ate called female Ragas, the Raginis. During the 
medieval centuries a number of poets composed series of poems, called ‘Raz¬ 
miks', 'garlands of describing situations that aptly present the characteristic 
flavours of the different Ragas and Raginis. These poems are deeply influenced 
by the eroticism of the Krishna cult, and often represent legends associated with 
Krishz- very many of the Rajput miniatures illustrate particular examples 
of these Ragas and R^inh, with the related poem wtlttcn either on the front or 
back of the picture. These miniaEutes were usually executed in sets, and were 




imuiciiscly popular. For they arc intctidcti to set out the whole range amorous 
passion. 

One of the springtinie R^ini poems, for esamplc, declares, heart dreams of 
the film breasted Hindola with broad hips, who wears bright coloured clothes; 
with the flower of the lotus she worships lord Krishrui who sits on a swing hung 
among the twisted roots of a banyan tree. She hears the notes of his flute, her 
heart full of love, her beautiful limbs adorned with jewels/ The sad Ragini of the 
rainv season is *paie and weak, licr voice like the Kokil singing; some cadence of 
the song reminds her of her lord\ CUsping her pi^, ^^aMvika ‘cries out in misery’, 
anguished at heart with the pain of youth*. Asavari, ‘with sh ining dark skin, 
adorned with peacock feathers and a necklace of rare, splendid pearls, on the 
mountain top drags forth the snake from the sandal trees and 'ft'cars it as a girdle*. 
The Bangal Ragini ‘Tortured by separation takes on the aspect of an ascetic (to 
compel by her tapds her lover to rttum to her). She fills her jar with Ganges 
water, and wears clothes of birchbark.* But LaUta the happy mistress ‘respiendcntly 
beautiful lies exhausted with lo^'e on her bed at dawn , Tlic lordly Sri Raga sits in 
a beautiful mansion while a girl waves a fly whisk over him. Contemplaring the 
Ragans splendour the bridegroom gains perfea concentration of mintL’ 

The variety of emotional suggesiioo achieved by the ra^a system was paralleled 
in painting bv the use of specific colours and specific colour combinations to create 
specific emotional atmospheres. And painting was meant to be stimulating to 
emotions in exactly the same way as nausic. Unfortunately no written theory on 
this topic is avaflablc. But it is most likely that the method was a product of the 
fertile sc\xntecnth century when both music and art underwent a spiendid trans¬ 
formation, through contact with the sophisticated courtly arts of the Islamic 
world, imported under the Mogul emperors. 


Miniature painting 

Islamic painting introduced into India the album-miniature as an artistic type 
probably during the sixieenth century. At the same tune, at the Moslem courts of 
the Dcc^ and the North a sophisticated technology of pigments was Imported, 
making available not only a wider range of colours than India had hitherto knoum, 
but a new conception of the grouping of colours for differentiated emotional 
effects. There seems, however, to have been little of erotic ioiercst in cariici Indian 
Islamic art and during the seventeenth century. For the chief original and hitherto 
unfamiliar purpose inspiring Moslem painting was historical documentation. 
There may have been occasional examples of erotic miniatures included in manu¬ 
scripts of the great classical love stories of Persia, say, about Khasru' and Chirin, 
where it was necessary to illustrate the happy consummation of the love affair. But 
in Mogul painting, for example, the instances of erotica are linked with historical 
record. Such are the pictures painted under the emperor Akbar illustrating the 
sacking of cities, where the capture and raping of the city's women are represented 
-appreciatively, for that was the nature of Islam in India. During the eighteen^ 
century’ Islamic pictures came more and more under the spell of nadve Indian 
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subject nutter, iS more and mote mists began to leave the courts and compete for 
custom in the bazaars of the great dries. Images of pure sensual luaury came 
graduaJlf to predonunate over truly erotic themes, 

It was during the later seventeenth and the early eighteenth centuries that the 
greatest movements in Krishna painting took place at the courts of the Rajput 
princes - especialljr in Mewar, Malwa, Buodi, Kotah, Jaipur, Klshangath, 
Basohli, Gulcr, Garhuul and Kangra. At these cotirts numberless series of 
Rlgamaias, and illuminauans to Knshna literature WTre produced in a variety of 
beaudiul styles. These benefited greatly from the technical developments of six¬ 
teenth- and seventeenth-century Moslem painting. In many Krishna series, and in 
many of the Ragamila series I have seen, are representations of sexual imetcourse 
included as a normal and necessan’ part of the sequence. For example, where 
Radhi and Kpshi;ia make love hidden in the forest; or where the Rasaara/t^ld or 
love-sports are taking place. Somcrimes Krishna and his queen Rukmin! make love 
in the palace, so deeply absorbed in one another that they do not notice that it is 
on fire. But apart from the leprcsentatJons of sexual intercourse, all these Rajput 
XIJJ styles ate informed with a deep erotic feeling. The sensuous suavity of their 
lines echoes the movements of the caressing haod. The colours excite violent 
emotions. The burnished suffices of paint suggest the smoothness of skin, 
silk and feathers. The canonical beauty of the protagonists - the long-laahed 
charming, deeply curved eyes of Krishna and the girls, their henna-dyed palms, 
foot-soles and fingertips, their sensuous lips, thdr jewels, all confirm the erode 
impression, as do the deep feelings of love they express by face and gesture. 
XI There is, however, more. These pictures arc full of sexual symbolism. There are, 
of course, the flowering sprays and amorous birds, which would be the noimil 
stage properties suggesring youth and desire. There are symbolic anunaJs, tike the 
small horned deer who approach the lovesick girl in the forest. But there are also 
purely pictorial sexual symbols, such as the open vases, the spouted pots, the 
sinuous-necked bulbous-headed birds, and the trunks of trees which plunge up 
into the clutch of their own foliage. The meanings of all these have been revealed 
in their modem reinterpretation by artists like Avinash Chandra. The very ways in 
which the fomis arc drawn, especially in the more primitive-seeming examples, 
are infused with etoticisni, and especially with direct references to the sexual 
organs and their engagement. To understand these calls for that same habit of 
reading analogies between forms — analogies of shape as inspires the whole 
Indian theory of aesthetics I discussed in Giapter Two- 
In fact an enormous variety of subject matter with an erode significance was 
evolved by the Rajput schools of art. As the poetry of the Krishna cult, and its 
visual art, was intimately concerned with the minutiae of amorous emotion and 
its expression, the gestures, glances, gait and mien of amorous girls are delineated 
in afiectionatc detail. The great fourteenth-century Krishna poet Vidyipati wrote: 

The sun tost 
On the lakeshoTC. 

The wind was cool as dew, 

I was tired from loveimking; 

O friend, my night of spring 
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Was spoilt by sleep. 

Cruel it was of Knshfia 
To go, without a word. 

If only he had spoken 
I would have embraced him 
Like waves colling 
On a stony shore. 

The more 1 dwell 
On all my passionate thoughts 
Unspeakable sadness 
Dtains my lonely love. 

Of Kadhi he wrote: 

Each day the breasts of Radha swelled. 

Her hips grew shapely, her waist more slender. 
Love's secrets stole into her eyes. 

Startled, bet childhood slipped away. 

Her plum^like breasts grew large. 

Harder and tauter, aching for love. 

Kyishra soon saw her as she bathed 
Her hlmy dress stUl clinging to her breasts. 

Her tangled tresses falling on her heart, 

A golden icon brushed by plumes of yak>tail. 

Says Vidyapati; 
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O wonder of women. 

Only a handsome man can long for herl 

The painters pursued these same highly charged subjects, such as the lirsc 
meeting of the lover's eyes, the nursing of secret passion, jealousy, and the bitter* 
ness of uniulhllcd desire, 

A great poet of the smeenth century, Keshava Das, de\'doped the conception 
of the Nayikis, These were types of girls of diffcroit personalities^ characters and 
moods. His great work, the Viasikapnjii was often illustrated!, and so the dilfaent 
Niyikas were given pictorial expression,.^ and patretos were set up which were 
hdlowcd by the various schools and areliets of painters. The eight basic types 
which have many subdivisions and varieties -> arc: the loyally loved, whose lover 
is subject to her will; she who is yearning for an absent or tardy lover or husband; 
she wdio is aroused, her bed made, waiting on it of at the door for her lover; she 
who is angry, rebuffing her lover, but who repents too late; she whose lover has 
spent the night with another woman, and who reproaches Mm; she whose lover 
is away, and is sot expected; she whose lover has failed to keep their assignation, 
and who has spent the night, waiting alone; the bold girl who goes out after her 
lover. Three further types were later added; the girt who antidpates separation, 
knowing her lover is to go on a long journey at dawn; she who has had newrs of 
her lovci^s return from a long journey; she whose lover has just come hack from 
a long absence, and ar once seeks her out Up<m dus set of fundam^tal thnnes a 
virtually endless scries of variations could be developed. 


y The Navikis tfaui became the heroines of seventeenth- and cightecnth-ccntuiy 
it7 Rajput pamting. And there can be no doubi that the nrnidc of tic Apsatascs fell 
upon them. Where poct^ and artists of the heroic and golden ages had occupied 
themselves primadiy and without psychological discrimmadon with die passionate 
and unpcrsonalized beauties of heaven, those of later centuries were able to descry 
the light of divinity in the demeanour of earthly gids possessed by love* This 
particular spiritual achievement - for achievemtent it is even though k never 
ejctcnded to individual compassion - was made possible by the cvolurion of the 
cult of Krishna^ with its explicit mutual assimilanon of divine and human love 
through the process of incarnation. At the same time, it is also cleat that the 
Nayikas had become, as individual types, paradigms of the original Nayika, Ridhi, 
who came to be seen as transcendenr. The older religion to which the Apsarases 
belonged had noc envisaged a condensed, central divinlacd image of the woman in 
love* such as Radi^a vras. If Is thus not suipnsing that the Nivikii, based upon 
Radha, tuened into the pcrsonibcation of love, just as Aphrodite did in the ancient 
Greek world. This is the meaning of one of the most interesting of the colour plates 
A7/ reproduced in this book. Here Nayikas, paradigms of the one Nayiki, and ail of 
the same type, are show'n in sexual intefcourse with many different male animals, 
whilst around them couples of other animals copulate.^ Two of the Nayik^ are 
also embraced onto a double-ended dildo — a cojnmon instrument in the poly-" 
gamous societies of the East, 1 here miisr, too^ be an element of fertility magic, as 
It was represented in the boundary stones* but here recollected a$ an aesthetic 
element. For in the painring one Niyika is shown coupling with a male elephant. 
It may also be that the diilerent male animals symbolize human masculine types* 
But at botrom the image signifies that it is the Goddess of Love who is both the 
goal and jnspiraiion of every desire. Love, in the human sense^is universai amongst 
creatures* and their Goddess is our Radha^ Most mteresring of all, this is surely an 
mvetsion of the maxim of orthodox Brahminicai (and Western) mysticism I have 
already quoted thar *all souls art feminine lo God', it musi mean that *all creatures 
^ mascuHne to the Goddess'* Males in love truly pursue a deity, From bet all 
totros spring* Perhaps, too, she represents the cosmic force of Love* somewhat 
as it was conceived by Empedocles of Acragas in the fifth century »c. 

This idea has l>een explored further in wi>rks of art where the Nayika is shown 
in sexual relations with many types of men, women amd animals ^ dogs, buUs, 
monfce\s, bears. For to her no possible kind of sexual relationship is alien* and 
every cncounrcf is an erotic one. There arc illuminated manuscripts where all the 
possibilities are explored* and old legends tit revived. One pamring illustrated 
here has ancient rituaJ overtones* For the NiyiJca who couples with the stallion 
recalls the old Vcdic rituals centred on the horse-sacrifice. This sacrifice could only 
be performed by a king whose pov.Tr was such that his chosen stallion had wan¬ 
dered freely for a year withour anyone daring to capture hint It was thus an 
emblem of the solar power of the king. At a cettain point in the sacrifice hiS queen 
Jay coupled with the horse* The horse in our picture is obviously a symbol for rhe 

masculine libido, and as such can fijnenon as a highly iUuminating symbol even 
today» 

One sery common type of erotic pauiring explores this po ss ib i lity still further — 
though more ingenuity than aesthetic exaltation is involved. During the eighteenth 





century a kind of pu 2 zk-picturc bccime popular, which sun'ived bto niDdcrn iif 
tinifis. li illustrates animals or swings oi temples that arc made up of human or 
animal Bgures twined together. It was inevitable that the Indian imagination should 
envisage the twining as erotic* I illustrate the earliest 1 have been able to discover, 
the forepart of an elephant. 


Folhwtrs of the divim example 

I liavc mentioned that men and women used to attempt CO live out the legend of 
Krishna and Radhi in their own lives. We know of one most tcmarkablc instance 
where a royal couple, both considerable tcUgious-erotic poets, lived the Kyishna- 
Radha life and were scrixd by a eoun-paintet of genius, Nihal Chand, who matched 
their poetry with his pictures. This was at the small Rajput court of Kishangarh in 
the middle decades of the eighteenth centurs'. The Raja. Savant Singh, whose 
poetical name was Nigarl Das, had a prolonged, passionate love afiair with a 
zcnana'girl, a poetess called Ban! Thahf. Together they performed their devotions, 
worshipping the lingam, hymning Krishm and Ridha in passionate verses. N'jhal 
Qiand painted for them some of the most expansive and most sublime miniature 
paintings as images of delight ever produced. Huimn hgures and landscapes alike 
are exhibited in the sweet sensuous lines and biiiiiaotly combined colouiv of lovej 
the paradise of Brindaban blossoms under its sunset skies full of golden cockles 
of doud, its flowering trees filled with birds, its celestial river Yamuna bearing 
gently its little orange-lacquered boats-that paradise foe which Nagari Das 
expressed his longing: 

Seeing the idiot world around me, 1 long for Brindaban 

and the Yamuna's sweet waters; 

But life is slipping by. How deeply I yearn for Brindaban; 

how afraid am 1 that life is slipping by! 

1 have seen no Kishangarh pictures that depict the lovers b sexual mtercouise. 

But they must have been pabted. Such a deep-dyed erotic art can never have 
lacked its culminating images. 

This phenomenon, however, explains the basis for further deveJoproents in 
Rajasthan and Panjab painting, b which the mantle of Ktishm and Radha descends f/JIf 
upon the human prbcc md Iris lady (or ladies) authcntiatibg the image of courtly 
love. Sometimes the erotic couples in these pamtings are identified as other heroes 
and heroines of romantic legend, such as Biz Bahadur and Rupmati. But more 
usually they are simply mde^ste royal and heroic lovers. For we must allow for 
the recrudescence and remterpretarion b Rajput miniatuTe style of far older Images 
of the heroic m6iage, and the erotic enjoyment of the epic hero as described b 
Chapter Two. He now wears the clothes of the Post-Mogul Maharaja, and even 
his mutton-chop whiskers. He appears many times b that old Indian ideal erotic VI 
situation, having biercourac with five ladies at once - with penis, both hands and 
feet. He rides a horse or elephant whilst having intercourse with one of his ladies - 
their pleasure increased, no doubt, by the jolring and swaying of the animal's gait. 
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Virtually every conceivable saual vamtion is portrayed. There are series of 
pictures tllusttatmg schematically all the erotic delights available (o a tma, by 
JVfVUl {left) varied posture^ clothed or naked, in settings of palace, garden, desert or country¬ 
side, in water, with one or several women. Homoscauai congress scarcely features 
at all in ihese series; though congress with female monkeys does. Mote interesting 
!£& still arc those scries which illustrate with the same schematic variety the pleasures 
available to a woman. These do include many homosexuai vaneties of pleasure, 
especially the use of skilfully conceived implements. 

Along these lines fantasy has been pursued to its extremes, A number of superb 
Nepalese manusetipts exist (as well as Rajput) of a text called RuAtjyff Kablim* 
'the court^an*s secrets'. In these the same Idnd of im^cs are deployed os in some 
of the original illustrations to de Sade’s works-without, needless to say* the 
Sadism* which India does not know. But daborate combinations arc assembled 
that involve several interlinked couples* including aboriginal people. Much 
emphasis is bid upon the sexual juices. One superlative large imnuscript of this 
is in the National Museuin, New DcUri. It is a matter for great regret that know, 
ledge has been obstructed by the faa that illustrations of this work, as of many 
others officially requested from the same source, were not supplied. For the style 
is superb. Its heavy and strongly schematic contouring, emphasiacd with red edge- 
bands indicating receding side-surfaces, recalls wood-carving. Jt represents an 
artistic phenomenon unparalleled anywhere in the world. Sexual anxiety has here 
been splendidly ovetcomc. 


Kecint art 


There remains one final category of recent paintings to be considered. These are 
genre works, some of 'Rajput* type, in which no trace of the religious-ciotic 
tradition is to be found, not any purely educative purpose. They arc documentary 
pictures perhaps vestigially in the Mogul sense, and present some of the fans of 
sexual life in India as a matter of record. In this they arc on the way to doing some¬ 
thing both unusual and important in Indian art. For, gcncfally speaking* Indian 
art has rarely concerned itseJf with the life of ordinary poopk* and never achieved 
any «nse of the individual and personal. For example, certain pictures show the 
proper fate of the ^uJterer, sword-slain hy the returning husband who has caught 
him tn with the wife. Acrobats demonstrate their ability to copulate 

balanced on the top of a pole - a feat witnessed in fact by many Europeans, A 
priest, complete with rosary, couples with a courtesan. Emopeans making love 
wearing nothing but their enormous eighteenth-century wigs were obviously a 
highly amusing subject to Indians just as they were to the Japanese. 

Perhaps the mo5t interesting group of these genre paintings is that concerned 

type can be found, probably dating to the 
w*'*. cenmry. One, for example, in the National Museum* 

(again ref^ed for iUustiation) shows a loose village woman reretvtng 
a of cxdtcd village men in the shade of a tree by a loodside. The Patna 
school of watereolouf paintets, who worked under the influence of British water- 








colour f>airidng, developed other croiic genic ihemes tsken I'rom village life. 
For example, the wife of a blind man is seduced it her husband*® side while he 
milks his cow; the landowner or moneylender exercises rights over the atiractive 
wife of 3 peasant clicnr; a village woman fetching water from the well catches one 
of her fell<>W‘Wivc3 on the sanw errand in the bushes with a lover. There can be no 
doubt that this tradition of painting continued well into the present century, and 
may still continue. 

It only remains to mention that in India, as in many Western counirics, erotic 
toys have been produced for rhe diversion of wealthy patrons. There arc playing 
cards, toilet boxes and mechanized pictures cut out of - very beautifully - painted 
sheet metal that make sexual movements by cIf>ckwork, boxes with built-in 
clockwork erotic figures, betel-cuticrs worked into the form of men and women 
whose sexual organs engage, TJiese are all part of the setting of luxury which 
the wealthy were able to establish for thcniselves during the British period, 
C!crtain men even went st> far as to have life-size statues of naked female 
attendants, carved and painted, set up in rheir bedrooms. In this they were no 
doubt continuing the tradition of Indian kings of the past who weic waited upon 
by images of Apsarascs, Two such figures arc illustrated. They art, in fact, good 
sculptures in a liitlc-known style —a combination of ttaditiona] Indian and 
European ways of thought. 

Recent art in India has concerned itself very' much with erotic themes. Indeed 
the arntosphere of modern art in India is of an overwhelming croticallyiinged 
sweetness. Ihc Bengali Tagore fimiiy-school, amongst whose alumni have been 
so many distinguished heads of maior Indian art-schools, has left its mdcUblc 
imprint upon modem painting. Its chief characteristic was a kind of disembodied 
image of the beautiful, based upon the idea of Jove without benefit of the body, 
eroticism without actuality; a sentimental fantasy, in fact. Those modern Indian 
painters and sculptors whr» have chosen to stay in India have mostly fallen victim 
to this cull of the saccharine, unable to escape the demands of their society foe an 
art of innocuous dream without responsibility to any idea of truth. Younger arrises 
arc attempting lo find an idiom of their own, nor so much by re\'i ving old styles or 
assimilating modern Western sty'les, as by pursuing the logic of their native lan¬ 
guage of form and hectic colour: some arc succeeding; but much sculpture is of 
an egg-like smoothness of finish, recalling cliches of physical perfection that have 
been worked out by other artists. 

On the othci hand two artists who have chosen to live in Britain have succeeded 
in forging strong styles, completely Indian and aggressively erotic. One, F, N. 
Souza, who comes from Goa, paints dark and guilt-ridden Byzantine space-fiction, 
to which vagrant and arbitran' cioticism contributes its meed. Amongst his 
images arc some which arc direct transcriptions of photographs of Indian erotic 
temple art. 

The most Important Indian artist of the erotic is Avinash Chandra. His large 
canvases are entitely composed of fragmentary graphic Images of the world 
interpeeted as details of male and female sexual organs, as breasts, buttocks and 
thighs, woven together into a tissue of sinuous lines often recalling art nouveau 
design. The lines are glossed with hoc colours of hectic brilliance, symbolic of 
violent feeling. Some of his work is reminiscent of the magical designs of certain 
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ficngili villages, where symbols for looged-for possessions - jewels, carnages, 
children — arc lard our in coloured powders as petitions to the deity. None of 
Chandra^s canvases add up to representations of a single erotic motive- So therefore 
we muse accept them as unages of unparticuIa ria ed sexual feeling. They thus 
express bcauiifoUy the problem of the educated Indian spirit in the modern world — 
glorious libido with now'hete to go. 
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ISLAM 

6 The Arab Inheritance 


Early fraiments 

Thtf possibility of erotic an having flourished, ot even existed, in the Islamic world 
has always been regarded by scholars with douh: and incrcdulny. For the seveiiti’ 
and strictness of Islamic sodal mores would seem to piedudc totally the idea that 
any art form which may have encooiaged licentious behaviour could ever have 
gained any foothold in ^osc pans of the Near East under the sway of Islam. 

Even assuming that some form of erotic art had existed it seemed improbable 
that much of it could have escaped the destructive fingers of time. But disbelief 
in its existence is so deeptooted that at least one leading orientalist denies that 
purely erotic elements could ever have had any place in the visual arts of Islamic 
sodcty. This belief is all the more ottraordbary, as Islamic Qtcraturc contabs vast 
(quantities of the most sophisticated erotic wnting. In fact it seems that Puritan 
obscurantism has been particularly successful in expungmg the visual artbtic 
vestiges of ancient Islamic r/tve. How'cver, despite the heavy hand which 
time has laid on Arab and Persian painting, despite the inherent dislike of many 
Moslems for any land of representational art, and the inaccessibility of much of 
what is left, it is possible to assert that erotic elements were present, and have, in 
fact, played a ejuite substantial part m Islamic art throughout the 'whole of its 
existence. 

The examples of erotic an remaining today ate very few, and can b no way be 
compared to the wealth of material available to the student of Indian or Japanese 
erotic art. Therefore what follows must necessarily be only a sketch, the barest 
suggestion of what must once have been. The whole pattern of etoticisrn b 
Islamic visual art must be studied though the few' dozen or so examples which 
enable us to examine some of the motes which they reflect, and to suggest some* 
thing of the line of development taken by erotic elements In Arab and Persian 
pabting, b medieval and modern times. 

The earliest pabtbg which could be tcmicti ^erotic* is b fact wfcU known, for 
it is at the same rime one of the earliest cxistbg examples of Islamic pictorial an. 
It consists of a wall pabimg found on the wall of a himtbg lodge at Qusayr* 
Amiah in Syria, which b reputed to have been built by one of the I'mmayad 
iChalifs Wolld in the eighth century. 

Although the wall pabtbgs — or rather the fragments which remab — are not 
erotic in the sense that they depict scenes of sexual activity, thej' appeal to be erotic 
b implication, showing plump half-naked dancing girls. 

These women, it has been plausibly suggested, represented the Arab ideal of 
beauty, so often defined and eulogized by poets and wTiters, She must be plump 

14& Persian boofc-coFHt d-f painted IcatbcfF i^th ceotuff 







smd lu$cy . * . with bust and bcUy large . . We team however from Acid’s 
IsitinTt that wall painting was often of a far roofc drastic nature. Paintings 
were frequently employed to cover the walls of pleasure houses, pavilions and 
paiticulaily private and public baths. He relates how the eleventh-century con- 
qucior Mahmud of Ghazna discovered that his son had a pavilion decorated from 
wall to ceiling with paintings taken from an erotic manual. In the same work he 
gives an account of a bath belonging to the thirtecilth'CcntOTy ruler of Baghdad 
Shar^ Ad-din Haiun which contained an inner compartmenf decorated with 
scenes of sexual intercourse. 

There are many tefetenecs in the writings of Moslem and European authors to 
the use of erotic images as part of the decoration of baths. The ninth<eniury 
Spanish Moslem Ibn Hazm for instance in his treatise on romantic love makes an 
interesting reference to 'Those pictures (of women) they paint on the walls of the 
public baths’* no doubt of the type referred to above. li appears that erotic illustra¬ 
tion became a widespread and important characteristic of bath decoration from the 
eighth century onwards, being no doubt one of the many traits taken ovci by the 
Moslems from the Greeks. Persians and ocher conquered races. 

Although such practices were occasionally attacked by religious dignitaries, an 
extremely interesting defence (also quoted by Arnold) is put forward by a 
fourtcenth-centuty physician; 

ITie wise men of old w'ho invented the bath ,,. with their keen insight and 
penetrating wisdom, recognized that a man loses considerable pan of his 
strength when he goes into the bath; they' made every crfbtt to devise a means 
of finding a remedy as speedily as possible; so they decorated the bath with 
beautiful pictures in bright cheerful colours. These they divided inro three 
kinds, since they knew that there are three vital principles in the body, the 
animal, the spiritual and the natural. Accordingly they painted pictures of 
each kind, so as to strengthen each one of these potentialities ... for spiritual 
power, pictures of love and of refleaion on the lover and his beloved, and 
pictures of their mutual recriminations and reproaches, and of their embracing 
one another etc. .,. 

In short the contemplation of piaures of a sexual nature could have a certain 
therapeutic value, replacing energy Inst by tanguishii^ in a hot bath. Despite 
this, many of the subjects employed in the decoration were of ft purely licentious 
character, in keeping with some of the activities which went on there. 

The number of baths in any medieval Moslem city must have been enormous 
and thcieforc it seems possible that the decoration of these places was carried our 
by a special class of artisans. Though there is no evidence to prove it, there may 
well have been a guild of decorators, whose repertoire included such erotic scenes. 
There is in the keeping of the British Museum a large sheet of papet from Fatimid 
Egypt on which is drawn the figure of a near-naked dancing girl. It has been 
suggested by the bte D. S. Kice that this is a preparatory sketch or cartoon for a 
wall painting. If the attribution is correct then it could possibly have come from 
the hand of an artisan engaged m bath or pavilion decoration. 

Although nothing remains^ with the exception of Qusayr* .\mfah - of erotic 
wall decoration there are enough literary references for us to know? that h occurred 
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on a mdc scak. Thefc arc ia Isfahan b Pfersia certam bouses belongbg lo 
*\rrTKnian merebants daimg froin the sixteenth century. Many of these houses art 
dcconwd with wall pabtbgs. Some exhibit scenes which are of a mildly erotic 
nature showbg lovers caressing, and ate incerestbg in that they give some slight 
indication as to what Iirgc-scalt erotic decorations must have been like, 

Tliough bath decoration seems to be the commonest use to which ertmc pamring 
was put, this is by no means the only sphere in which k existed. There were at 
least two other media in which Ulustraiions of a sexual nature were employed. The 
first and most tmponant is the cmpbymcnt of erode nuniatures b manuscript 
iUumbation. The manuscripts which contabed erotic material were of three types. 

First the erode manual, where illustrations were used to illustrate the various r/tf 
methods of sexual intercourse; second, poems and romances, where miniatures 
may illustmc part of a text in which a seduction or the consummation of a lovers’ 
union is described. Third, sekntifit and pseudo'sdentific works. In aoological, 
natural historj^ and other works of a legendary character, there are often scenes 
depicting cxipulation betw'cen animals, but very occasionally ihcrc may he a scene 
that is erotic b nature, for example show'bg bestiality. 

The second type of erotic material is produced purely for its own sake. Many 
pictures were made iiluetratbg various aspects of sexuality, bdudbg homo¬ 
sexual intercourse. Many obfccts of daily use. such as trays, boxes and vessels - 
even embroidered slippers had sexual illustrations applied to them. 

The erotic manual '-that is to say the w'otk dealbg with the mechanics of sexual 
technit^ue and necessaty details of coital posture ^ seems to ha>fc been very popular 
among the Arabs and Persians, down to the end of the last century. Numerous 
works, and the titles of many more, have come down to us today; the best known 
of course being Tbf Per/umU Cardtti of Sheikh Nifeiwi. There arc many oibets, 
mentioned by Burton in .'irah/M Nights, bdudbg the ash shtikh i la 

falfOT): ^gSa’a'itt-il-lfdl) (Book of age rejuvenescence in the pouTr of concupiscence) 

- which can still be purchased today from under the counter b Damascus, and the 
Kits ji* an-mkak, the latter accredited to historian and theologian 

Jallil ad-din As-suyuti ... 

The typical Islamic erotic manual is a potpourri of psychology, poetry, historical 
anecdotes, natural curiosities and old wives’ tales. The influence of the great 
classics of Indian eroticism is very ipparcni throughout; some arc b ^ct Islanu^ 
cized translations of the K^miisiira, Amsgaraaga, etc. Though whether the Indian 
works are the direct inspiration of the Islamic is another maner. 

These works were sometimes illustrated, ^llough the majoriiy of Arabic copies 
b existence today are without pictures, we have evidence that illuminations u. ere 
employ cd. A fragment of manuscript from the Fay um, Egypt. dated to the eleventh / j J 
ccniun', is b die National Library b Vienna. This papyrus fragment contabs an 
ink-drawbg of a couple copulatiBg and purports to come from just such an erotic 
manual as those mentioned above. This battered fragment is so far as we know 
the only survivbg example from the mcdiev'al Arab world, ouf oiUy other 
examples coming from the licentious period of Persian history b the nineteenth 

ceniuty, . ^ 

VC'ithout denying the obvious debt of the sexual treatise to India, it would seem 
that the origb of these works lies rather in the Middle-Eastern tradition of roedidne 
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than in the boudoir. It is known that xnan>' medieval medical works conuuned 
sections on the mious aspects of sexual intercourse. Ar^Ratd's great compendium 
of medicine contained chapters on sex and h>'gienc, while that same phpician 
devoted himself to ^rks on aphrodisiacs. And the inclusion of such imterkJ in 
the work of a physician with the repute of Ar-Rizj gives an indication of the Islamic 
attitude to sex. 

Despite the severity with which Islam punished adultery -’For a \t-oman not 
virgin who fornicates with a tmn cot virgin, a hundred stnpes and stoning’, 
ts the penalty mennoned by !bn Harm quoting a reliable badith (saying of 
Mohammed) - and the apparent inferior position of w’omcn in Moslem sodety, 
the approach of Iskm to the sexual act is fundamentally liberal, with an under¬ 
standing for human needs. 


Moslm attitudes 

Sex in the IslaOTc world was no( looked on a® it was in medieval Christkoitr - 
an inherent c\il in the nature of man. On the contrary the sexual act is accepted as 
a natural and necessary part of human activity. It is only the illicit extramarital 
intercourse which is condemned, not because it is mhcrenily 'sinful' but because 
It IS potermaliy disruptive to the structure of the Islamic community. Thus 
^though erotic manuals produced in many parts of the Islamic world during the 
ast century maj-’ ha\'e been more or less pornographic in inspiration, the earlier 
type of manual would have met the appro\'at of anv religious dignitary*; for its 
avowed puiposc was by bringing about a harmonious relationship between a 
i^^d his wife, with consequent individual happiness, to ensure the stability of 
the home ^otc the comment of the Waair (Vizier) lo NifziwI on an eailier 
erotic work of the Sheikh ‘I swear by God that it is necessary to know this book 
... It IS only the shameless bore and the enemy of all science who wiU not read it 
or will make lun of it.* In addition we have the fact that even religious scholastics 
themselves composed Such works. As-suyutl for example is accredited with the 
authorship of the short erotic essay mentioned above. It is also worth pointing 

out that many of the greatest saints of Islam were both matried and esteemed as 
practitioners of the erotic am. 

This amtude manifests itself in the literature of the Arabs and Persians and 
Similarly in the ilJustiations which that literature contains. One of the earliest and 
most mterwtmg examples occurs in the Mdqdmii of AI Harlrf (c. ad iito). The 
twenu c of thb great wotk of Arab scholarship and erudition contains a 
scene wherein the hero Abii Zoid speaks the funeral oration of a valiant knight, 
begintung by praising his strength; 

His rigorous onset strajghtest places oped 
And easy passage through all narrows groped 
He ne’er encountered foe in single fight. 

But came from tift with spear in blood stained bright, 
and then his chivalry: 
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Colour Vlates 


XVIT iDuitrated p*g€ of the pocmt of Si'aclj. Pennin, TTth celtiitr 

XVIXI Two fliutnioated pttges from a book of stories. Kushnilr, Iite tSth cawjjr7 

XIX Potcelaift vase, entimelled with a design of * pe«ch| mctepher for the female geoiiils. 
Ch'ing dynam\ f, t‘Tto 

XX Poscelaki vase, fuinted in underglue blue and oATiglaa: gteeo, purple and ycUow 
enamelt. A compleiC Taoist allegan. K'ang Hal period (1661-17^1) 

XXT Familk lose plate-dish. A pair of woitien sit in * gaidw sufrotioded by fietnate 
emblems, such al lotus, cloud, fungus etc. The male Feng bird Him into the garden down to 
them. TIk Itorka of immortality appear in the border. An alkgoricaS representation of 
domestk Taoism. Late i8th eentiut' 

XXn Familk tow pkie-dtih. A lady holds an open pomegranate. Her ckrthing ts cJ^raied atomd 
the pubic tegioo. Oneboy holds a lotus ^ped like a ju-t saptR, the other holds a ju-i. a jarisa 
ladle;, there are a Coi»l staUk and peacock feather* in a vase.aRd ‘writing' materials with books behind 
her. An ideilkcd famfl y woman, she wears the attributes of Hat Wang Mu. Lase ilth century 

XXm Utamaro: Woodblock colour print from the album VtO'/vakura. Edo, 1788; Stan. 

One of the moat splendid works of the greatest master of late i8tb century UkiyO-t school 

XXIV Shunsho: Woodblock colour print, from the album Ha/^ {Ttt 

Vtru). F'lrs I7>8 I ^an. This album has also been attributed to Shunshft't pupil ShunehO. ll was 

a popular work, and tbere arc later imiauons m the style of Shuntei, Utamaro it and Eizan 
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Dciling to the fair voung gifl delirious joy 
And no kss u'ctcome is the blooming boy. 

Finally after lamenting the deelinmg years of the champion, and being awarded 
an ample Isounty by the listeners to the oration, AbQ Zald ]ea\'cs. One of the listen¬ 
ers foUoW’s him hoping to learn the tdenttO' of the knight. With a laugh Abd ^aid 
raises his shirt to expose his own withered member - the brave knight is none 
other than his own penis. With this knowledge the poem takes on a totally ditferent 
complexion. 

The Stdqdmdi \\'as one of the earliest manuscripts to be illustrated,.and several 
thirtecnthnxntury copies show the scene described. A miniature in a ntanuscript //g 
from rhlitccnth-ccntury Baghdad depicts Abu Zaid standing exposing his naked 
genitals before the questioner, wliile the latter raises his hand to indicate shock and 
suqirise. 

The slgnibcancc of this poem, and of the accompanying lUusrhitlon is that the 
manuscript in which they appear is the very height of orthodox literary respea- 
ability. A work in fact read by the gravest and most wocshipru.1 men, and which 
became second only to the Quran itself in popular esteem. 

Thus Hariri could treat the Subject of sexual ptou^ss w'ith perfect case. More¬ 
over although this book was copied many times, and w^ used, in the most con¬ 
servative religious institutions, there is no record of these verses ever having been 
deleted. This is almost ccrumly attributable to the ability of the Arabs to treat 
love as simply another passion, and to regard sex as a natural part of the divine 
design. 

This is c\‘en more tme m the j-irubtan This huge work, composed over a 

long period of liinc during the .Middle Ages, is a treasure-house of TsUinic mantlets 
and bchaV'iour, in all their various aspects. In the Afa&tuK Ni^j:s sex is very much 
on the surface, not submerged as in many contctiqjotan' Western medieval works, 
and is treared as a natural part of human behaviour, neither ignored oor appearing 
as a disproportionate obsession with the writers of the Uftfonunatcly we 

know nf no early Illustrated copies of the iVjgjfrw. This may be because the work 
w'as only put into its final form when the great days of .■Irab painting, of the 
twelfth to tourreenth centuries, w'crc long past, though their existence is not com¬ 
pletely out of the question. The John Rylands Library in Manchester, for instance, 
possesses an illustrated copy from eighteenth<entury Egypt, and two late nine¬ 
teenth-century- volumes with illustrations are in the author's possession. The latter 
however have no openly erotic 11 lustrations, and the illustrations in the fotmer are 
of Utile artistic merit. 


Ulumimtti manuscripts 

There are other poems, romances and general works of literature from the Arab 
world and Persia, whidi do contain erotic illustrations. There b for example a .Yi'T/ 
fourteenth-centuxT copy of the Ka/ild nis a book of fables, orlginaUy Indian 

but translated into Arabic in the ninth century an-in the Bodleian Library, 
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Oxford, which contains z accnc showing z couple partially covered by a blanket 
engaged in inrctcourse while other figures look on. The presence of watching 
figures seems to be a feature of erotic mitiiatmes, for in a miniature in a copy of 
the ¥jtltiyat of Sa’adt at Edinburgh we see a man and woman copulating in a 
palace or pavilion while at the same time the scene is watched by four women half 
concealed behind curtains. 

Similarly in a copy of the Five Poems {Khamsih) of the Persian poet Nixaini in 
the Biblioth^ue Nationalc, Paris, there is a miniature showing two figures making 
love in a luxuriant garden. Present in the garden also are three other figures, aU 
female. Two sit talking while a third watches the lovers from behind a tree. The 
presence of additional figures in these miniatures, although in many cases it may 
be demanded by the plot, suggests that there was nothing so shocking or surprising 
about tile sexual act that it had to be hidden. 

It was, perhaps, in the .Moslem regions of India (hat the Islamic erotic stofj'-teit 
reached its most complete de\'eIoprnciit. During the late eighteenth and the nine¬ 
teenth century Kashmir in particular became a major centre for the production of 
both illustrated and unillustratcd rnanuscripts of Moslem classics. Tliese manu¬ 
scripts, which were certainly c.'iportcd to Persia and other parts of the Moslem 
wxrc of many different grades. Some of ihe illustrated examples arc finely 
written, beautifully illuminated with minlatutes and decorative borders, as well 
as beautifully bound. Many of the series of illuminations to the Persian classic 
tales contain erotic pictures at appropriate points where, for example, the happy 
union of Khasruw and Chirin is to be portrayed. CoiJectious of genre and humorous 
tales also include erotic pictures as a natural part of (heir subject matter. So too do 
the medical works and erotic posture-books. The style of these works is often 
somewhat indianized and there can be little doubt that the Indian interest in erotic 
art helped to stimulate the production of Islamic work in the same vein. But 
there am many examples of Kashmir work, which must rate as first-class works of 
Persian inspiration. 

Our knowledge of the symbolic use of gesture and natural objects to increase 
the emotional wnrem of Persian erotic paintings is very limited, though there is 
doubt that it existed, if only on a sinall scale. In the same way that Arab and 
Persian poetrt' abounds with erotic metaphors, painting may have alluded to sexual 
fifz matters b\ the apparently innocent introduction of certain symbolic plants, 
animals and objects. TTtis, of course, is more familiar in Indian and Chinese ait, 

^ where seemingly simple landscapes can he highly charged with erotic motifs, 
rsfi'rjf This idea occurs in m^y Persian love scenes with the presence of fruit and wine 
- one the standard poetic symbol for pleasure, the other for the Dionystae energy 
expended in sexual fertilization. However, in (he scene to which we have refer ted 
above, in the Kbdmsih of NizSim, the natural sunoundings reiterate the essential 
erotic element of the scene. This is particularly true of the way in which a tree on 
the cxtr<^c Itfi seems to embrace a poplar or cypress ttee lying behind it - 
more evidence that sexual relations arc a natural part of the Grand Design. It 
filler appears in the phallic-looking wine flasks clutched by serving women 
md tn the long-spouted wine flagon standing on a dish. The fact 'that all shrubs and 

flowers arc in bloom must have some reference to what is being enacted amongst 
them. 



However 4s in tatet cctiturici pictures Ikcuhc mote «r less stnighiforw'ard 
representati<.»ns of scxuitl intercourse, the accompanying symboUsin grew appre* 
ciably less, unlit ultimately if disappeared altogether, even f«im those scenes which 
were produced as independent w<»tks of air, unretated to the react of manuscripts. 


Roffian/if idealism 

While we recognize that there is a fundanicmaLiy dilfcient attitude to tJic scKuaJ 
act between C.hristianity and Islam we must acknov^'kdge the existence of an 
’antt-naturaJ' trend in medie\'al Islam which runs ctmnicr to the above attitude 
and creates a certain dualism. This b the ideal of romantic love, unTcejuited and 
unfulfilled. 

Tlic literature of the Arale* and Persians contains many stories of tortured love 
affairs between love-sick youths and unobtatnoblc damseb; some, like the stotv 
of Majnun and Leila arc very famous, while others iiavc faded into obscurity, 
being known only through solitary copies which have survived in. libraries in 
Europe or Istanbul It is to this tyjie of siylbscd courtly love that the medieval 
Spanish writer Ihn Hazm devoted his famous Ijook Tiif R/rt/ oj /Ar According 
to Ibn Harm’s conception the cuntemplation of the Ixlovcd by the bver, and his 
approach to her, ate all-important, while phYsical union-save in so fiir as they 
experience each other's presence - is nothing. 

In defining the various types of love he puts at the head of his list the love 
which exists between people who love each otlicr “in God', and at die l^onom he 
puts 'passionate' love- This latter, however, he refers later in such a way as to 
make us tealiac that ‘pasaionate' love ts no less than that melancholia and derange¬ 
ment which we know from the medieval love epics of Euttipc. To Ibn Hazm a 
mere sexual passion was tbe very antithesis of the pure and delicate feeling to which 
he was alluding. His work coniains several aneodotes illusuatihg the most com¬ 
mendable and praiseworthy actions of lovers in resisting- often under great 
duress - ihc carnal pleasures urged uptm them by their hdoveds, and the author’s 
dcsEte to exile the carnal side of human relationships is taken lo extreme, as we sec 
in the following statements t - The finest quality that a tmn can display in love is 
continence! to abstain from all sin and indeccnry, and more drastically; 'Without 
doubt, absolute purity can l>e scaiicd if a man were to be castrated, and thus have 
no desire for women and no otgam to assist him traffic with them'I 

Tbb romantic i>f Platonic conception of love existed side by side with what 
we have termed the natural concept of love, throughout the Middle Ages. 

During this time the possibility of contact between couples who were not 
married became in theory increasingly dtfficulr, at fim due to the fact that girls 
were strictly guarded before marriage by their paternal relatives, and afterwards 
by the seclusion of the harem, W'hich was to make outside contact well-nigh im¬ 
possible, Extramarital liaisons could only take place if one or Wb parties were 
prepared to risk severe pumshmcni, especially where the woman was of high 
social class. However, the picturesque tales included in many collecttons - the 
Ntgbit is one - make it obvious that life, especially city life among those of lesser 
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social status, often eluded the prescription} of tirihndox itiotslity, and that punish- 
ment ior sexual misdemeanours was by no means always severe. Ji i$ also impottant 
to remember that the female slavca of the household, in addition to the canonical 
tour wives, were available to the mascer of the house. 

NViw although many of the romantic poems and talcsarc centred on such liaisons 
it is important to temember that the social condition which made such liaisons 
ncccfisan', the seclusion of women, was not by it seif responsible for bringing the 
Islamic version of romantic love into existence in Islamic society. For, ^though 
romantic liaisons were indeed sexual, it was of the essence of the iGlattiic concept 
of romantic love that the se.xual act itself was eschewed. I'hts concept as ure know 
It in niedicval rimes is in fact only a step away trom that mystical fonn of love 
cultivated by the order of Subs which aims at union with the Divine. Thus chough 
certain social circumstances may Itavc fostered and nurtured the romantic concept, 
they themselves could not be directly responsible for its initiation. 

There is little doubt that tlic romantic attitude appeared in the Islamic world 
as a resuli of contacts with the Christian heritage of Greek Platonic philosophy. 
The ideas of Plato — which were known to Ibn Hfiam — and Christian customs 
centred on die denial of the Hesh very probably gave rise to the romantic concept 
in Islam; the harem system, and inaccessibility of women gave it its panicular 
colour; while the poets and writers enshrined it in Islamic literature. In the same 
way that the natural and humanistic attitude to sexual activity has its pictorial art, 
so too docs the romantic. 

The best known of the manypt>erii 3 and stories ttcaiing love in a romantic way 
is the legend of Majnun and Leila; this is the tortured talc of a youth who is pre* 
vented from having any contact with his beloved, goes mad and wandcfs, a waated 
lunatic, in the dcseir. This work was a great favourite among Persian painters, and 
was illustrated many times berween the sixteenth and nineteenth cenruries, but 
without any erotic elan. 

In addition to the most famtius works jn this genre there were others w'hich 
were not so well known. For instance, the only example of an illustrated inanu- 
senpt which It h possible m attribute to Islamic Spain is a romance of this naiure, 
«ttitlcd%^W Riy^, in the Vatican Ubrary. One of the miniature* contained m 
work shows tlic hero swwning after receiving a letter from his beloved 
(reproduced by Eninghauscn in Arab Pai/r/k^, Skin 1961 ). Some of the manu¬ 
script fragments &om Fustat in Egypt seem to have dealt with similar subjects. 
Seven), analysed by the late D. S. Rite, ate a Kimanee ainala, to those 
previous y escti cd, among them a miniature showing a tree growing from the 
graves of two lovers, who having been separated in Ufe were now united in death, 
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Oijffs de iuxt 

erotic scenes were employed on urllitaiian 
objects, and a^so produced as independent pjcmres. From the earHest times the 

u\!Z in Pt^tsian art. Although our knowledge of pre* 

laimc Sasamd an « confined almost entirely to metal work, it seems that the 


motif of lovers was conunonly employed alongside those of the enthroned njler» 
and Bahfim gur kiliing the gazelle. Some of the linest pieces of early Islamtc pottery 
“ like the twelfth- and thirteenth-century miaai ware from Rayy and Kashin - are 
decorated with scenes of lovers. Many of these scenes on the w/m ware arc how¬ 
ever of an character, showing a youth and giil seated in a verdant garden. 

None of the known examples of these love scenes seems to be of a fully erotic 
character. Whether they indicate a potentially erotic situation or whether they 
should be treated as examples of romantic love is not clear, though the latter seems 
possible; ‘‘imiofl-tbc proximity of lover and beloved -is most blessed*' says 
I bn Kaam. 

As far as is known there are no erotic scenes surviving on utilitarian objects 
before the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. However, The Tostitute for Sex 
Rescatch (Bloomington, USA) possesses some ivorj' plaques from this period 
depicting couples copulating, which tnaj* have been employed in the decoration 
of caskets or toilet boxes. 

It was in the nineteenth century tiiat the decoration of everyday objects with 
erotic scenes came into its own. During this period many antfacts - wall tiles for 
example — were decorated witlt scenes of sexual congress. Such decorated objects, 
along with the independent erotic pictures, do not belong in cither of the two major 
categories we liave discussed so fir. Obviously they arc not of the ^romantic*, or 
Platonic type, since the sexual act is involved- At the same time, since they arc not 
immediately associated with some written work which reflects the acceptance of 
sex merely as part of the 'Divine Plan’, neither is U pissihle to ctinsidet them 
examples of the 'natural* concept. Of course, if pictures from a scientific or medical 
work showing coital postures are extracted and shown independently, dissociated 
from any text, then the artitude of the observer towards them will at once change; 
no matter how scientific the original text, once separated the illustrations will 
become the focus of a uniquely sexual iureresr. It seems most likely that the original 
[wttems for the independent pieces were such ‘scientific' illustrations, detached 
from their comext. 


Independent pietures 

At least as early as the sixteenth century independent erotic pictures were produced 
for aristocmiic patrons, which claimed the same independent aesthetic status ax 
the love-poems of the poets; anti rhese are the most interesting erotic paintings 
that Islam has left us. Among them is the group of paintings and drawings which 
are attributed to and in the style of the renowned stxtcenth-centurx' master Rbta 
‘Abbasi, whose calligraphic perfection and allusive subtlety were widely admired. 

These pictures belong roughly to two types. One is straightforwardly sexual and 
the other which does not exhibit the sexual act raking place, js allusive and 
suggestive, 

We know sev'cral examples of the former type, two of which arc in the collection 
of M. Roger Pcyrchite. One shows a woman lying on her back, her arms above her 
head, her dress around her waist. The man, also naked from the waist down. 
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kneels aSove about to couple with her, Tlic Jiecond nhowi a man anti woman 
engaged in uncrajursc; ihe woman knecJti. \i*htle rhe man enicitJ her from behind, 
grasping her around the u'aist. Apart fiom the usual appearance of fruit and a wine 
decanicT, the piaunei have no Itackgmund; nothing to distract the eye from the 
csscntiaJ featurci. 

The second lyptc is rcprcsrmcd by examples prcviiiusly in the Stanc collection, 
beriin. lliese picmtes which are particularly interesting sliow wtnncn (Ut liie knees 
of seated men. The pairs arc wrapped in e ml trice; each woman's arms are above 
her toying with the head of the youth, liis amts arc in turn entwined around her 
Inxiy; in one he is sirokiiig her face, in btth he is fondiMig her naked stomach. 
Hach girl is portrayed provokingty. Her bt>dy which has been slightly elongated 
curves downwards, with gently swelling IwUy, large buttocks and'sulwrantial 
thighs. These parts of the (tody, the fixus of enute interest, arc free of any decora' 
tion, witilc I he sjmi>lc dress is sfretdicd tightly over them, Agab, the smooth 
rtUundity o) the Ixrlljr and thighs is emphasised by the fart dial thev arc oullincd 
by heavily exaggerated folds tutiaing paialkl to the natural curves of the 
luxiy. 

Ir 13 interesting that the two prcviims scenes, though openly sexual, arc lar less 
exciting than these two. The two earlier scenes arc coldly dispassionate; tlie artist 
has Ixen almosi ‘scientific’ in his approach, simply and siraighttorwardly recording 
Itir us the action, witliout comment. Un the other hand tiic pictures showing the 
caressing couples pulsate with suggcstifin, Tlte croiic mtivcnienf of the iigure of 
the woman whose hutrtxks, liell) and thighs art emphasized with swccjiing and 
caressing curves is suggested by rhe catiigiaphtc inflectittn of the lines of which ir 
IS ixnnposcd, Het smotnh, monnlikc tace folhiws the ctmsTanr canon of Islamic 
beamy. At the same time the painter is here using the classical psychological 
device oi ca.sting our imerest forward in time, by implying what is ro come. It 
may be that whai is Implied can be far more sensgousiy arousing than whai Is 
actually depicted. Certainly the cxpcaaiions which arc vividly evoked fiy this 
scene. Culminate in the dower held afnivc her head h\ one wortvart, the calltgraphtc 
cdioreacence of whtdi is almost certainly mcanr to symh>|ja;e an ciaculation. 

It is |iossiJ>ic, hut not ticmonsiFable, that such erotic pictures as these niay have 
had a religious signibcarice, syniboliatng, as in Indian art, the union of the snut 
w-nh the Deny, or the congress of the pious with the heavenly Hourts. the Islamic 
counrerparts to the Indian Apsarascs It is known for example that the religious 
mystJcs, the Sufis, often used love poems to generate rhe sratc r>l' ecstasy accessary 
for rhe mystical union, The great fourreenih ccniun' poet Hafiz refers to the per¬ 
fume of the genital organs of the Hiniris as an image of divine intoxication. Quite 
possibly highly suggestive pictures of lovers could have served the same purrosc. 
pamcuiarly in Persia, where some form of religious art existed. 

There was in many pans of the Islamic world, panioilarly Persia, an immense 
^surge of mterest m croudsm during the eighteenth and ninctccnrh ccrjiurics. 

js pfofriptca fht prcKiyainn of a laigc number of mdcpcudem cwtic pictureji* 
although rh«e popular scenes were of far infenot 4 uality to the earlier nieces, 
e lor amtoeraric pattons, from which they originated. We do therefore have 
* enough ^-idcnce to show rliar an erotic an did exist in the Islamic world, and that 
works of erotic art were produced acoirding ro traditions in their own right, not 


merely to satisfy the whims of a few particukt patrons or artists* We can indeed go 
fuithet and assert that there weie clemenis in Islamic culture which, if they cannot 
be said to have encouraged all forms of erode art, at least allowed them to exist. 


Deviations 

In addition to the pictures depjamg natural sexual relations between men and 
women, there arc others whi^ illustrate sexual deviations and peculiarities. 
The deviations especially common In Turkey, the Arab world, and Persia were 
several and various. However, three stand out above all othersr male and female 
homosexuality and bestiaiity. All were so common as to r&nk as normal activities. 
Homosexuality in particular is siiH a basic fact of Islamic eroticism. 

We have two kinds of sources available for knowledge of homosexualicv In old 
Islam. Fttst, there is the testimony of Arab and Persian literature, and second the 
reports of Western traveUers who visited the Near East in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. In many collections of stories it appears as the cause of bitter 
complaint by wives, neglected by their husbands in favour of boys. There arc to 
be found in Islamic literature detailed arguments in favour of hctciosexual love, 
offered so as to wean husbands away ftom homo-etoticism. Homosexuality appears 
on several occasions in the .Arabiatt Nights and though it is not treated extensively 
there is evidence enough that it was a widely practised custom. According to 
Burton homosexuality in the Nights is of three categories; 'The first is the funny 
form; the second is the grimmest and most earnest phase of the perversion, for 
instance the debauching of youths, whilst in the third form tt Is wisely and 
learnedly discussed, to be severely blamed.^ Burton's work and the categorical 
assertions of Soninni show unequivocally that homosexuality, especially male, 
was prevalent in all walks of society, particularly in the nineteenth century. We 
know, for example, of a certain governor of Bushtre in Persia who used to invite 
passing seamen to his palace, and drug and assault them, and of groups of rufifians 
who used to wait in the caravanseteis and at night pounce upon and rape the 
unsuspecting traveller. 

The European travellers in the Near East paint an unattractive picture of the 
absorption, of Islamic peoples in sensuality, homosexual debauch^ and licen¬ 
tiousness. Chaudin tells of boy-brorhcl$ in Persia, Burton teegunts the carnal 
pleasures of the Turkish bath, Soninni reports how the Egyptian after having 
'glutted his favourite and crimmol inclination’ - unnatural relations - would retire 
to his ‘harem’ and bum incense ‘in honour of nature’. It is quite certain that the 
custom w’as generally regarded as in no improper or wrong. Homosexuality 
in the Near East, as in Ancient Greece, acquired a prestige that went fat beyond 
simple toleration, It was regarded by many with veneration as a hallowed custom. 
The sanvt fervent appiobarion of the love of boys chat was heard in classical times, 
the same adulation for the beauty of the blossomii^ youth, we hear again in the 
poems of Abu Nowas and the odes of Hafiz. Even the highly orthodox Ibn Hizm 
finds nothing odd in discussing the love that may exist between members of the 
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male in fm, he seems to mike little diifcrcnce between the teiitionship which 
exists between mm md mm smd man and woman. Yet again Sheikh Nifeawi, who 
was motivated by the highest of ideals, did not find it strange to include in his 
book a chapter dealing with homos ex uaiity. 

I4J One of the group of sistccath-century Persian drawings mentioned earlier shows 

a youth approached by an old man; the bate-faced page looks coyly over his 
shoulder at the gra beard who follows him. The dcbauchmcnt of youths was as 
Button says one of the gdmmest aspeas of the vice. Youths were in in tmich 
dentand, and were often reared and groomed like prize cattle^ often castrated, md 

142 then sold or given as gifts to rich officials. Simil^y a scene in the Metropolitan 
Mus^m, New York, shows an clderiv mm with a lecherous smile on his face 
making a suggestive gesture to a youth; he grasps his index finger in such a way as 
to suggest the penis insened in the anus - one of many ways in which a procurer of 
boys would make known his desires. 


Familiar arguments are reproduced in favour of the love of youths; the superi¬ 
ority of mm, the undcanness of woman. In addition the Quran is invoked: the 
laws of inheritance and the appointment of blood money favour the man rather 

than the woman, thus attesting his superiority. Similatly reason exalts the active 
above the passive. 

arguments were widely accepted md the great number of pictures from 
Persia depicting dclirate and elegantly dressed youths with cfTcminate features and 
tabling curls, were in many cases no doubt portraits of court darlings painted for 
the owners of such beliefs as those described above. 

However the much exalted love of youths was often held up by its opponents 
^ wetness in Near Eastern sodety just as it was in the Roman and 

Greek. For, said its opponents, *if the masculinity of a mm is what makes him 
better than a woman, then that masculinity is shamed bv baby bovs, middle aged 
men and old n^n, as well as youths. The pederast, if it is superior ^uiscuiiniiv that 
he loves, should bve it in greybeards as much as in boys.' 

There were bastcaliy two types of homosexuality ptet-alcnt in the Islamic world: 
thc^t may be termed that of 'necessity' and the second that of ‘choice*. 

The former is the practice of unnatural rdations brought about by the strict 
segregation of the The Moslem youth on teaching puberty found no natural 
outlet for his sexual desires - women and girls being strictly secluded-md was 
fot^d 10 turn to other modes near at hand, for sexual gratification, the chief such 
outlet tamg homosexuality, which thus became simply a substitute for hetero¬ 
sexual int^urse. Islam recognized that, if its women wcie seduded, the sexual 
urges of the unmarned must be provided for by social custom. Until very lecentlv 
no social sti^ attached to the active partner in a homo-erotic telauonship. Any 
<hsappml«ticm them might be was reserved wholly for the passive catamite, who 
^ys the fenumne tole. The appearance in literature and history of characters who 
^usively hommexuaJ is very rate. Abu Now^as, for example, we am told 
wmte hymns to sodo^. but was more passionate for woman than a baboon*. 

he second type of homosexuality is that which is indulged in through choke, 
m ptefer^u to normal sexual relations. This is the ‘ddighi of the Egyptians’ 

continued after marriage, and which accortLg to 
Burton led the Persian women to break out of the harems during the 18j 6 campaign 



2nd to Hood the encunpmcnts of the Bdmh imty - such was die extent of their 
husbands* sodomy, 

This latter type is characterized by diverse variations, one of which wc have 
represented in piaoml form, A nineteenth-century album pointing in the coUecdon 
of M. Roger Peytefitte depicts thtee youths about to couple with each other. The 
one in the middle is engaging in anal intefcoursc with another kneeling before 
him, while his own posterior is about to be entered by a thitd youth seated on a 
chair behind him. just such activities are reported by the travellers who visited 
the Near East in the last century, where it is mentioned that a group of pecsons 
would even form an unbroken chain, each one connecting with the one in from of 
him. 

And what tvas the attitude of the Moslem religion towards homosexuality P 
Here there is some dispute. Bunon fot instance cbiniT^ that Islam spcdScally 
forbids homosexuality quoting Qur^ 4:20 r ^'\nd if two (men) among you commit 
the crime then punish them both,* At the same time he remarks that the Quranic 
references to Lot and the destruction of the Sodomites are given more as evidences 
of God*s power than as condemnation of pederasty. 

A modem commentator, however, doubts the validity of Burtnn*s quotation, 
and with the help of Moslem scholarship has shown that Buiton*s evidence is 
misquoted and in fact refers to the punishment of women who have committed 
indecencies (G. Algrove’s L^v i> tbt Eaif). 

The same author suggests that homosexuality was not legislated against due to 
the fact that it was not considered to violate any property right; in committing 
adultery a crime against property occurred, and in fornicating with an unmarried 
woman someone's potential property rights were being violucd. 

However there may be other reasons - less subtle than the above - to explain 
the absence of any condemnation of homo-crutic praaices- Homosexuality may 
not have been legislated against in the Quran for the reason that it was not seen as 
a problem. The Incidence of homosexuality among the nomads of the desert is 
generally admitted to be low-Glubb and Thesiger deny its existence almost 
totally, and there is no teason to suppose that the situation was dLETcreni in 
Mohammcd*s day. The Islamic code of law deals with most aspects of social life 
in detail, and it seems inconceivable that had homosexuaht)' presented serious 
problems, it would have escaped legislation condemning it. 

However in the century after the prophet’^a death Islam spread to both East and 
West, absorbing the remnants of classi^ Hellenic civtlizacion, and of the S^anid 
Empire. It thus came to embrace peoples amongst whom the practice of homo¬ 
sexuality’ existed on a very much more extensive scale. With its cond emna ti on of 
fornication aod adultery^ and its favouring of the segregation of the sexes, Islam 
tended to increase rather than lessen the incidence of homosexuality amongst these 
peoples. 

The same social conditions which allowed homosexuality to flourish also gave 
rise to certain other practices, among them besdality and lesbianism. Bcsdali^ is 
mentioned seveial times in the Aralfian Nigb/i though the instances referred to 
there usually describe the infidelity of women with apes and baboons, the more 
fantastic side of animal-human sexual relations and of which there are no known 
representations in Arab or Persian painting. 
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male bestiality was fw mere common than female t accotdmg to 
Sookmi people could be seen openly consorting with animak in the <^uieter stiects 
of Kosetta when he visited it in 1779. At least one representation of i^e bestiality 
is known. This has been preserved in a raanuscripi housed in the Ambrosian 
Library, Milan, and is a fourtcenth-centuiy Mameluke copy of the Za« 4 ?^ of 
AJ-Jahiz which was a ptseudo-scicntific work on natural history. One of the 
anecdotes mentioned in this book tells how a man came upon bis slave having 
sexual relations with a shc-goat. This anecdote like many others in the work is 
illustraied and actually depicts the slave copulating with the goat, to the morti¬ 
fication of his master who stands nearby in a doorway. 

The 'harems’ were also naturally hotb^s of lesbianism; amongst large numbers 
of women kept in strict seclusion without male companionship, h was Inevitable 
that the practice should be well-nigh universal. However, so far as is known 
although there arc references to lesbianism in the -/^dbiait there arc no 

pictorial representations in Arab or Persian painting, so we can do no more here 
than menrion its existence. 

Though the evidence is meagre, wc can quite categorically state that there was 
indeed sudi a thing as erotic ait in existence in the Jslamic world, that the erotic 
elements in Islamic painting seem to have been continually present from earlicsi 
times, and that were examples inore tcadUy accessible wc should probably find that 
crone work formed a major part of medieval Arab and Petslan painting, just as 
it did of poetry. 
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CHINA 


7 Th Pervasive Image 


Pviflif aad privati attitudes 

Ch^ been governed foe many ceotudes according to a Coofucian code of 
ethics, which adopts a stringently hostile attitude towards the open discus$ion of 
sea and love. Repeated attempts have been made at censorship, especially in more 
recent dmw, and there have been frequent ofTtcUl drives for 'moral rigour’, 
during which crt>tk hooks and works of an have been burned, and sects with a 
particular intiwst in ciotk practices have been suppressed. The present Com¬ 
munist drive is just such another. But this rigour is nicrdy a matter of law and 
conformity, which fctjuircs that one should not waste one’s time talking or 
niminating about things wluch arc intrinsically private. There has never been any 
deep or real feeling that stu and its maiufcstations ate wrong; no feligious puritan- 
ism cultivating a sense of guilt in connexion with sex h« led to the tepiesrion of 
sexual insrinas as jn Christianity or even Brahmanism. In fact precisely the 
opposite has been the case. The Chtuese have always regarded sex and love as 
being so normal and so much an essenrial part of life that they tend to believe 
celibacy to be both wrong and dangerous, and celibates-eapedally females- 
to be suspidoua charaaers who arc probably under the influence of evQ spirits. 
Even during periods of Confucian public silence on the matter, private sexual 
facilities have remained muffcaed, and it was possible easily to obtain sexual 
gratification or the auxiliary' implcracnti so much used to assist sexual enjortuent. 
It IS probable that sriU today, under the mantle of poker-faced pubUc silence, 
private arrangements flourish, and books and pictures are treasured by Emilies. 
However, more than anything the Qiinese have always guarded their privacy with 
t e greatest care. So it is particularly difltcuJt to obtain material tor a book like this. 

No erotic art has been preserved from aucient times. More has survived from 
Uter eras-the late Ming and Ch’ing dynasties. But it seems that, as might be 
expected, ^ere have always been various levels or grades of erotic art. Arnongst 
the most highly educated, ecotidsm has been doscly linked with deep philosophical 
oorions* and an, tike poetry, has nourished itself on a rich symbolism of poeric 
analogies, literary illusions, and sjTnbolic suggestions. Mote than anvehing the 
educated Chinese have enjoyed am which offer them complex multivalent syra- 
tolism, awakening numerous echoes of meaning among the valleys of their minds. 
Such people, learned in old texts and phibsophical spcoilarion. have accepted and 
integrated the sexuality and sensuality of the body bto their religion. There has 
been no conflict or divorce between ’two sides of man’, Man is one with himself 
and the world. 

For the educated, and for the less educated, there was produced in vast quan- 
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titles ejTOtic art T-’hidi intended as an ud and sttmulus to sexual life of every 
kind. There was, of course, frivolous pornography « well, which may have been 
persecuted by othdsddom - bur for its frivolity, not for its sexuality. Frivolity, to 
the Chinese, had a special significance in this txintexr, as we shall see. But in Qiina 
it seems to have been telativcly rate, so &r as we arc permitted to know, that 
openly erotic art achieved the sartK dignity and psychologicaJ sJHimx that it 
achieved in India. The tendency of high Chinese culture was for eroticism to be 
subtilized, philosophized, made oblique and allusive. Mere pictures of men and 
women making love, in so far as they were factual, were held to be of little aesthetic 
interest, though they may have been useful as aids to the stimulation of desire and 
Infbrntativc as (o the possible modes of intercourse. In this, of course, the Chinese 
were led astray by aesthetic snobbery, and a bulitre of imaginatiofi - as the Japanese 
ukiyo-c demonstrates triumphantly. However, the subtle art of eroticism made 
for the^ educated was bound to influence the humbler sorts to some extent. For 
both kinds shared a common substratum of ideas, and only rarely did the erotic 
painters and the illustrators of erotic books set their sights high. When they did, 
though, they were often biilliantlv successful. 


I shall begin by discussing the superior form of allusive and philosophical art, 
sin« it led the cultural field. Western collections contain many examples of it 
which usually paw unrecognized. Most people will be surprised at what emerges 
here. Some may even refuse to admit the sexual dements into thek minds. In this 
they will be quite un-Chincse, and the loss will be theirs alone. In this day and age, 
when psychology has prepircd us to understand the workings of symbolic expres¬ 
sion both in dreams and everyday life, wx must be prepared to s« in the sdf* 
consciously aUusive art of China tnorc than immcdiatdy meets the eye. 

Here again we must try to discern the underlying imagery behind the tnani- 
estations «oric an, Out main source will be the mass of literary material which 
IS br^ly called Taoist, and has been explored by Henri Maspiio and R. H. van 
Gulik. For throughout their History the Chinese at home have been Taoist, 
howe\xr Confucian m public. And we shall not be wrong if we follow Maspiio 
in assuming that behind the exaggerated theories and systcmaiic speculations of 
t c listoncal Taoists, nho had special sectarian interests, there lies a far older 
subswatum of ideas and unconscious assumpiions which supplied the basis for 
me icine as w e as mysticism, and for sexual imagery as well as for medical theory. 
It impUcs a cosmology too. For it was characteristic of Chinese thought to 
t«! a deep asociatjon between the individuid tnui nnd come pinde«« he 
could never hope liitcilcctuaily to fathom. 

The official (^nfucianism which conditioned erotic expression in rhma is at 
a cuh of whai the Chinese regard as mere good sense. Such Confudanism 
IS both less and more than the teaching of Confucius ^ which is hardly relevant 
at ^ to out subject. The Idea underlying official Confodanrism, which made 
nf fh croTicism, is the anali^ between the dutv-structure 

the Eimily. The state, represented by the Emperor and his 
subket# a Was supposed to stand in the same relationship to its 

The Jillal n' his Children, gtandchildrea and other dependants, 

r . ■ ^ family was both the pattern and training ground 

for civil submission and obedience The r .v \ j j 

« V wjicMu. X nc preservation of the state depended upon 


the preservation of the family customs which gave it its meaning. In the family 
the son's fiisti overwhelming responsibility was through his father to his fore- 
faihers, who liad established the Emily's power and status, and of whom hts 
father was the Living representative. In civil life the subject's first and overwhelm^ 
ing responsibility was through his officials to the Emperor, the Son of Heaven. 
Love of wife, children, courtesans or concubines might amount merely to the 
improper distraction of a man's mind from liis primary duty to father and Emperor, 
Chinese literature is full of moral tales which iJIustrare supreme examples of filial 
piety, w^hen a man sacrifices self and loved ones alike for the mere convenience or 
comfort of hts father, mother or emperor. This Confucian code was officially 
adopted as state doctrine during the Han dv'nascy, after lij nc. It was a politicsal 
contrivance, an intellectual method for bringing discipline to the divided and 
violent population of an expanding empire. And it was only consolidated when the 
main bases of Chinese culture had already been laid down, Tliis culture was far 
older than the Han, far richer and more v^aried than Confucianism, and included 
all those elements of metaphysics, medicine and an which the Confucian cult was 
designed to control, and of which it was hound officially to take no cognizance. 
These elements therefore came to be expressed in highly abstract, obscure locu¬ 
tions. The Emperor himself had sacred duties which can only be explained in 
terms of a mythology far older than Han, inexplicable by Confucianism as anything 
but 'ancient customs’. 

The Emperor claimed the title 'The Son of Heaven' from very ancient times. 
Rain-making, and other affairs in which the relationship between heaven and earth 
was involved, were his responsibility. The rulers of andent China were thus much 
concerned with the sky, the stars, and the apparent naovement of the heavens 
with which earthly seasons and weather were closely linked. They scanned the 
heavens - or ordered them scanned by their professional deputies - lo read 'the 
signs’, and so forestall disasters and seize favourable momenrs. The processes of 
celestial change were held to influence human affairs; and this influence extended 
into all aspects of life and society. The mythical image into which the changing 
heavens were combined, somttime in the late first millennium ac, was the edesti^ 
dragon, drding endlessly through the sky, hJs body patecnied with stars, the 
incamadon of Tc - power. To analyse the heavens and reckon out the year an 
instrument of jade, a combination of the objects later called pt and tsung, was used, 
the pi’s edge serrated with lugs to focus on the constellarions, its face scribed with 
a horizon line. By about 500 bc the pi had developed into a perforated disc of fade, 
which was often marked with little taised spirals to indicate the stars, and often it 
was carved into the fotm of a dragon with its head meeting its talL This pi disc 
was the emblem of Heaven, which was the transcendent region whence eame the 
ruler’s authority, imaged as a celestial dragon. Pis were used in later times as the 
emblems of imperial autbodt}' delegated to the district magtstmte, and were hung 
on a silken cord at the magistraic’s gate. These talismans were made of jade, that 
stone so precious to the Chinese, invested with so much mysterious significance 
- mTStetious because it is at bottom sexual. For jade, which occurs naturally in the 
form of nodular boulders, was interpreted mythically as the congealed semen of 
the celestial dragon, deposited in the earth. And aU jade in China has belonged as 
of tight to the ruler since time immemorial. Strictly speaking only he was entitled 
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to dispose of jt to Itis rebtivce siid reprcscni^tvcs - ouadadns, mstgistrates tad 
generals. n« Fomu into which it wat carved indicate the role its ledpient was 
mcani to play. The general's taily. for example, could be a tiget’s face. Jade thus 
came to be regarded as the embodimeni of the power of the celestial dragon, 
valuable not only fot its hardness or rarity, but for its profound symbolic sign!' 
itcancc. This is the reaison too fot the common Chinese habit of wearing ^a de 
jcwelrj or of fondling a piece of jade. The latter is not a mete sensuous pleasure 
but a symbolic contact with iltc seminal source of celestial vitality. 
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ryi'/z/e The same mythology also explains the ubi(|uity of the dragon, violent, gnarled, 
whiskered and Jiomed, <>n Chinese works of an, especially those of the Ming and 
later dynasties. Robes of emperors, their families and their ministers are em¬ 
broidered with the dragon, imperial porcelain is painted with dragons, taerjuer 
wairand belt buckles arc ornametued W'ith them. And although this type of dragon 
is cosmic with the generalised significance of univcnal power, the Te of the Tao, 
it is also masculine in a subtle ^-ay. Tor there is, as well, a counterpoise, a feminine 
cosmic coinpoDtait. This may be represented by a female dragon (sometimes 
wtongly called a bahy-dnigon) which may carry Ln its mouth a Itng-chih fungus. 
It is softer, less gnarled and violent than tlie male and has a decided tail. It adorns 
countless p^its, jades and bibelots, and often 'encounters' the male dragon in one 
way or another, as we shall see. 

At bottom, this feminine componcni ia the spirit of the earth, which is fcitiliacd 
by heaven. The intercourse of the two (s manifested in the rain, the essential juice 
of h^ven, meeting the clouds, which are the essence of earth. The meeting of 
douds and rain is the universal Chinese literary image for sexual intctcoum, 
'nic heavenly male dragon drinks, so folltforc says, in the form of the rainbow foom 
the waters of the earth to replenish his own ceicsrial vitality. Like the celestial 
power the image of the ftminine earth underwent transmutation and abstraction 
into a g^eric ftjice The basic where we find the two forces most completely 
a $aact an join y adapted to interpret every possible event in the world is the 
waent book of orades known as the I f:%, or Bock e/Chwg« * famlliat to and 
appreciated by Confucius. pKciacly how old this text is, how corrupt and 

subject of heated discusilon among Sinologj^ti. 
ftmdamcntaJ ideas go back into the second millennium uc, 
and A ^ ^ ^ understood or not, it was much studied, admired 

^ imitated during the whole of Chinese lustory. Its fundamental idea is that all 

rhi. LiCfr ^ ioteiprctcd as combinations of 

m the ora^l« code by the male unbroken line and by the foJe broken 

reached addressed to the oracles are answered, through numbers 

, . ^ . oe, eit cf by a complex selection and counting of yarrow stalks, 

ccumu ate, from the bottom up, into two irigtams, one above the 


othci. The accumulation of lines into the irigratm and the consequent hexagfams f jj 
represents symbolically the auguries for the future. The text of the / CAwg eluci¬ 
dates these. The assumption is that human events and cosmic movemcim follow 
the same laws of change, which can be ‘read' by means of the oracle. Each of the 
trigrams is associated with the change-pattern of one of the seasons: the epitome 
of mascuUntty is represented by three unbroken lines, ^ ch'ien, the creative* 
ot heaven - the dragon, in fact. The epitome of femininity is the trigram of three 
broken lines, = = the teccpiive, the earth, the dark. F^ c h hexagram contains 
four trigrams* with the movement of diange passing upward. Thus the whole 
cosmos h woven out of patterns of interaction between the rwo forces. In Taoism 
these forces are called by the famous terms Yang and Yin, and the divine Tao 
itself is the continuous process of their interaction. \'ang is bright and masculine, 
sunlit and vigorous. Yin is dark and feminhic, sl^adowy, abysmal. Most important 
of all for us, men arc by nature full of Yang, women of Yin. The sestual intercourse 
of men and w'omcn thus represents an encounter on the human scale between a 
pair ot cosmic forces. As the I says, ‘The sexual union of man and woman 
gives life to all things.* This is the basic idea behind the whole of Chinese ccottclsm, 
serious or llippant* sensuous or scatological. It was only fo^otten perhaps in the 
last, degenerate days of the Ch*ing dynasty. 

Each of these forces can be represented by a virtually endless secies of symbols. 

'fheir combination and recombination down the centuries in one context or 
another has been the great intcilcctua], metaphysical, and sublimely pliysical game 
of educated Chinese. In due course we shall look at some of these symbols and 
their combination into works of art. Taoism, Buddhism and Gonfuclantsm each 
in their own way availed themselves of this ancient iniagcry, for different purposes 
and with different meanings. 

One thing we must try to realize in our imagitiarioo. if wt arc to understand the 
meaning of Chinese art at all, is the ingrained feeling that all Chinese have of the 
correspondence between outer phenomena and inner e^qiectcnccs and sensations. 

It w'outd not be too much to say that the Chinese regard the inner and outer worlds 
of experience as having identical systems of physiology, Hie whole aim of Chinese 
medicine and mysticism alike was to keq? the two sy's terns working in congruence, 
attuned one to the other. The earth breathes and man should learn to attune his 
breathing to that of the earth. The seasons change and man can actually assimilate 
the spirits of the seasons. The organs of his body perform in sympathy with 
celestial organs. He can balance in himself die Yang and Yin as they are b alan c ed 
in the outside world. He changes his clothes and his habits strictly in accordance 
with the motions of Tao. If he gets into doubt ot didiculty be consults the oracles 
to find out the current patterns of change to which he has to conform. Above all 
he nourishes in himself a \ivid awaicncss of the principles of Yang and Yin; he 
feds within his body, as a matter of direct sensarion* the interplay of the forces 
which generate the whole world of phenomena. He never claimed, as Hindu sages 
did, a massive foatroJovet the cosmos by virtue of his attuning himself to the Tao, 
but he did claim sympathy with it and tranquillity, and if not true itnmonality at 
least long life. The hero of Chinese thought and art is not the incarnate omnipotent 
deity, nor the strenuous athlete, nor the divinely beautiful charmer of souls. He b 
the gnarled andent who* like the rocks and trees, has lived out time in harmony 
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with the vreathtr, the and ocUftiaJ changes. He is cverj'onc's ideal pattern. 

And sexual relations play a major part in the achicvcinent of thb ideal. Every 
Chinese would like to become an titunortal, hsien. And even if one cannot go all 
the way» one can go part of the way at least, to grow vigorously, graee&itly and 
peacefully old. We must recognise in the typical figure of Chinese art, the aged 
contemplative sage, extensive sexual implications. And we must never forget that 
Chinese imagery comes to us bowdlerj^scd not only by Eumpean scholars of 
puritan habit but by generations of Chinese Confudans who expurgated their own 
texts and suppressed artistic imagery. Fortunately, enough infonnation remains, 
and enough enlightened research has been done fot us to discover the truth. It 
may seem strange that the image of age should also be the image of sexual achieve¬ 
ment, but such is indeed the case. 


Sexual pra(ti(ts 

The facts of Chinese sexual custom and belief are these, Oiina^s was a polygamous 
society. It was usual fot all men of any substance to imtry several wives. One 
reason for this was to ensure a progeny of healthy, surviving sons to continue the 
famUy, In addition a man might take into his household a number of concubines. 
It would be impossible for a ectmmon man to satisfy the sexual tlesircs of so many 
women without destroying lumsclf. Moreover, for the good of his family it was 
hdd to be essential that he inject into such progeny as were born the maximum of 
vna power, bcxual inictcoursc and erotic feeling were believed to stimulate the 
v^tal fomc of Yang in men and Yin in women. It was essential that such stimulation 
should be cirricd out harmoniously and eimpletdy. But if oiKasm occurred this 
vital force was expended in the form of bodily effluents, which would be absorbed 
y t * “ to his or her great benefit. Intercourse without orgasm was 

supposed to produce a strong enhancement of the Yang in men, of the Yin in 
uomcn, us it was the custom in China's polygamous households for the ideal 
master to have sexual relafiuns with as many of its humbler feminine inmates as 
he could, including maidservants, without himself experiencing orgasm. He then 
had intercourse with the wife who wxs intended to bear the next of his cliildrcn 

JO a conation of massively enhanced 'i'ang. This was to ensure Fertilisation and 
strong offspring. 

,.Uhou, Hn«lf cxpcricKtog or*«m th« .h. n.«er 
rarricd out wuh his concubines sn J maids uclc even more beneficial lo him if his 

which would release die Yin 
Siancem hi ^ absorbed through his peois by the masier, and add sub- 

r,The ^ Z" “IT if - Hi. abiliq: thus s«uaUy to satisfy his women 

widU of hU hZ Zi' Z“ ''“PW »"'■ “J pttJdueed pca« within the 
whM^ous^Zt ^ ^ *“ * wsy “rious matter; fot in Oimese sociery n man 

oiiiciid onsirinn T *, * ****'^ upheavaJ and bickering wras highly suspea. His 
oitail posititm or his business lepuiatinn would even be ieopardiaed ^ 

andt^mZlZr' "™ I •»« “>i"cd) became more 

and more impnrranr warording as a person's miigious ambitions increased. The foil 


logical implicanon$ of the Yang*Yiit theory vere drawn in rhe cult of Taotsm, 
which survived cenmriea of rivalry^ persecution and odkiaJ muzzling. Taoism, in 
tact, is not merely a specious invention, involving admittedly odd practices. It is 
a logical extension of ideas imptidt in Giincse customs from the most indent 
times. The dietary regulations arc perhaps the strangest of the customs. These 
were partly alchemical, based on andeni medical notions. They mcluded the avoid¬ 
ance of oeicflis, and the eating of cinnabar (sulphide of mercury), which, be it 
noted, 1 $ a dense red substance used as vermilion pigment. They concern us little 
here. The only special points to be mentioned arc that among the mystical foods 
and herbs producing spiritual benehts are a certain magical mushroom - of an 
inverted conical type tike the Qiantcrelle - saliva, and dew, which is the saliva of 
the breathing earth, the body of Yin. 

The seaual practices upon w'bicb spiritual success depends consisted basically 
of fretjuent and continuous sexual [niercoursc without any orgasm at all, whilst 
absorbing as much as possible of the energy of the opposite sex, it was best, 
cspcdally for elderly praaitioners, if the chosen panners of the opposite sex were 
young and vigorous, for then they had most Vang or Yin to release in orgasm 
(compare the story of the old King David), There arc numerous stories in Giinese 
liieratute and legend concerning men and women who retained life and vigour by 
this means for vast periods of time - though never, perhaps, a true eternity, 
llic legendary Queen of the West, Hsi Wang Mu, is supposed to retain her beauty 
and longevity by coupling coniinousiy with young boys who give her in their 
semen their Yang esscitcc. I have not seen a work of Chinese art which shows her 
m but she Ji often shown sitting or standing with one of her sexual com¬ 
panions beside her. Hsi Wang Mu is the Queen of the mythical Peach Garden in 
the Western K^un Lun mountains, to which alhision - albeit sentimental - is made 
In the famous poem by Tao Yuan Ming (d. an 4^7) We shall 

discuss this important concept later on. 

Certainly these religious sexual practices were not confined either to men or 
women alone. Indeed there are many stories of women praaitioners, legendary 
and real. But far the greater part of the symbolism is developed hcom the masculine 
point of view, and it may be most convenient for me to adopt this standpoint. 
Thus, the man would retain his semen, the concrete substance of Yang garhered 
from his whole body, thtougfiout a vast number of intercourses, during which the 
Yang was believed to be increased and acdvited. Re would pass It up the channel 
of his spine, by meditative edbrt, and coUea it in bis head. At the same time he 
would absorb all the released Yin from his female ^utftcrs that he oould obtain 
by any means, unite it with the Yang, and so join himself to the cosmic force (Tc) 
of the Tao. A considerable sage would require a large number of partners for his 
praaicc. One alone would never be able to supply the necessary Yin-juice, The 
Yellow Emperor is'said to have become an immortal through having intercouisc 
with twelve hundred women. The value of his partners to a man would always 
depend directly upon the genuineness and vigour of their sexual response. 

The whole imagery of the feminine effluvia, represented by the douds on the 
cosmic scale, is very important in Chinese art. One passage quoted by van GuUk 
from a Taoist text well known In Ming rimes, describes the Yin juices produced 
by the body of a woman upon which die wise man will nourish himself. These 
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jtiicca aic caUcd the ‘great medieme of the three mountain peaks* (a stgnificani 
mk). first juice* from the Red Lotus peak, is grey and comes firom the 
'cavities’ under a woman’s tongue. It moisten? a nun's viscera and generates vitaJ 
essence and new blood. The sccondi from the Double Lotus peak* is white and 
comes from her rwo breasts. The best comes from the breasts of a w'omaa who has 
not yet bome a child, and who has no milk. To drink it helps the circulation of 
the woman s blood* and moves her to the pleas are which prompts the other 
secretions. The bw«i peak is the mons veneris, caUed the peak of the Purple 
Fungus, otherwise the Mysterious Gateway, or the Grotto of the White Tiger 
(emblem of female energy). Its |uicc is red, analogue of the mystic dnoabar of 
the earth, and emanates from the depths of the vagina onl^ when the woman is at 
the height of ptcasurc from intetcourBC. It can be drawn out by the man clearing 
a vacuum with his penis, which can then absorb it. This last fuice is the most 
imponant, the human analogue of the Yin effluvia of the earth itself, the 
^uds, Inadcnially, for this reason was much practised amongst the 

Qsnese, as it provided an excellent means of imbibing this most predous 


Sexual eiyptographj 

I sh^d Cdcntbn that there are, of course, a very large nuraber of other, non-scxual 
symbols involved in this erotic art; many depend upon rather banal puns, or specific 
tetary references. But the image of the peach can best introduce the specifically set- 
ctyprography of Gunese art. In a sense, so fat as he wti conccmcd, the male 
^sts sexual ^rmers were simply female organs which nourished him with their 

Zlu ^ The Chinese 

I -.1^ ^1^^ opulent deft, and visually suggests strongly the female 
gcni^ while Its gwerous sweet juice symbolizes the effluvia of the Yin. Through- 
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mistakftblv sexual tnanncf; sometimes the pcadi-deft opens to display a stork - 
the standard Chinese symbol of celestial longevity. Sometimes he-or one of his 
ait« egos, called Tung Fang So - holds the branch of one of Hsl Wang Mu’s t/S 
peach trees bearing many peaches - indicating his multiplicity of sexual partners. 

He is o^en depicted in pauuings as inhabiting the peach-gardens of Hsi Wang Mu, tjl 
and the peaches on the trees ate painted a clear, and unmistakably physical pbk. 

In his other hand Shou Lou usually holds a staif, which may be a tree branch. But 
in a few exiremely inieresring cases the staff takes the form of a dragon which 
curls round behind and over the sagc*s head. This can only refer to the cosmic 
seminal Yang which has risen up hk spine and invigorates him. There 1 $ perha^ 
an echo here of related Buddhist symbolism of cobra-heads which appears in 
lace EChmcc art, 

Ibc Taoist dJetary, moral and sexual disdptines were held to create within the 
body of the sage the new 'cosmic personality', This is called the ‘golden boy' or 
sometimes the *crystal infant'. J-te is the product of the fusion of Yang and Yin 
within the crucible of the sage's mysiicaL physique. Thb ’boy' is a new body in 
the form of which the sage plays happily in the gardens of paradise. The playing 
children w'ho appear in many painrings and decorative works from the ]Mlog 
dynasty onviurd refer ro this idea. Often the significance is sharply pointed by the 
boys cahying peaches, or playing in a pcach-garden. h is most likdy that chese 
boys ate in some subtle way related to rhe boys who couple with Hsi Wang Mu 
in her pcadi-garden paradise, I should also tnemion that these boys often hold the 
characteristically shaped sceptre called ju-i, a name applied also to clouds, and 
patterns based on cloud forms. Such sceptics were given between friends 3 $ wed¬ 
ding and birthday presents. In sculptures and paintings Lao Tao carries one as his 
standard iconographic attribute, He is the reputed author of the Tao Tc Ch'ing^ 
the fundamental text of Taoism, and the prototype of the Taoist adept. The sexual 
meaning of this sceptre will be explained later. 

The cryptic sexual symbolism invented by Taoism flourished extremely during 
the Ming and Qi'tng dynasties. It drew upon the store of signihcancc gained by 
symbols during their long cultural past and a wealth of accumulated allusions to 
well-known legends and literature, . 4 s 1 have suggested, the dassical method of 
Chinese thought has always been to avoid direct assertions expressed in abstract 
terms but rather to bring forward concrete figurative instances which convey the 
meaning either as examples or as analogies. Such ^mbois are often deliberately 
allusive and multivalent. During the later Ming and Oi'ing, customs established 
themselves which prompted the artistic elaboration of ancient symbols. In defiance 
of older purist aesthetics gentlemen began to set out on their desk, or on the table 
of the Confiidus-shrine which every substantial house contained as a matter of 
course, various bibelots, many of w'hich had been presents from their friends and 
associates. The tnk-stoncs, water pots, brush washers and paper-weights they used 
on thcit w’riting tables, as well as their seals, became ornate objects of verti. Their 
domestic porcelain was highly ornamented. Such exhibitionism, howet'cr much 
it was frowned on by the austere, gave opportunities to deploy an allusive imagery 
liascd upon traditional ideas for the priv'atc appreciation of a gentleman and 
his friends. And these small works of art in jade, stone, ivory, wood, 
glass and porcelain of which Western collections are full, are often highly sexual 
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id tlidr 3igiuiiciac«. They' Jk like erotic time-bombs on our sheives. waittog to 
explode 31 the touch of a little knowledge. There be no doubt that through the 
centuries of Codfaciad obscutantistn such oblique erotic conununicatiod between 
like-minded people was h^hiy relished by the Chinese. 

These works contain a large number of other symbols for the Yin and its physical 
embodiments. The pomegranate is one, especially the pomegranate whose shn 
bimts open to display the seeds among its reddish pulp, thus indicating female 
lie fertility. It appears on countless pieces of post-Ming porcelain, and other bibelots. 

The shell IS another. Shells, in legend, may often turn into women. A red-fleshed 
ij) melon or a dosed peach globe refers to virginity. The peony, ubiquitous on 
painted porcelain, and a standard metaphor in erotic literature, presents an 
extravagant glorification of the vulva and labiac, which may be recalled by calli- 
gr^hic finesse in certain ctotie paintings. This association in Oincse tradition goes 
back to one of the andem songs in the Bw ?.4 Odes, which was learned by heart by 
every literate Chinese. At the Wei riverside festival in spring the boys and girls 
have intercourse; 

The boys and girls 
Gather there for their sport 
And a peony is the priw. 

So the peony is also the fiowet of spring, and blossoming youth. The loriis was 
transferred from India to Chin a by the Buddhists. In India it was a symbol both 
for the female genitals and the cosmic creative act of the female deity. TTie 
Buddhists used it to refer - not to a vague *purity* as is sometimes said — but to the 
crossing of the boundary between existential realms. As the lotus emerges on its 
stalk from the mysterious region beneath the water into the air, so the Transcendent 
Buddha appears in one world. So, too, in the Pure Land texts faithful *souis' are 
born into the realm of paradise. There is a birth or rebirth symbolism involved. 
But the Simile of the lotus for a lovely girl is universal. Gold Lotus is not the 
heroine of the famous erotic novel Ch'in Ping Mei without reason. For to the 
Chinese a woman s beauty depends as much upon her intimate as her public charms. 
17j Twining lotus-plants with their fertilized seed-boxes are common currency in 
Chinese symbolic expression, referring to a happy female household and its 
fertility. And the lotus pond, where play storks, egrets or herons - symbols of 
longevity-so often carved in ivory or stone, represents a similar idea. 

We must go fbtthcr in pursuit of Yin-symbolism. For Yin is called in the aiadent 
classics *thc receptive' and the ‘intrinsically female'. Of course the essence of the 
female is that jt is receptive. Woman herself is regarded seiuallv as an unfiikbk 
receptacle, to whose appetite for Yang it is ail too easy to fall victim. Therefore 
receptacles were always seen by Chinese eyes as cssentialh- female (so they am. of 
174 course, by the unconscious perceptions of WcstemcTs), ^lauy Chinese vases, in 
fact, are virtually formalized images of the female genitalia. And we must recognize 
that pots and vases of all kinds are genital embtcms of the Yin, There can be little 
doubt that the magnificent efflorescence of Chinese ait-porcelain. with its symbolic 
ornament, sprang from the Chinese libidtxharged interest in *thc receptive'. We 
respond to this interest with our owm feelings, though we may prefer to keep 
their teal nature from ourselves. I illustrate an image which demonstrates perfectly 
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this i(leIlti^icatjon for the Chinese context. It shou-s a femiziinc deity, at whose feet iSi 
gambols the aniraai of the male Yang - a Kylin, in fact, an animal whose 

meaning will be explained latct. She holds a vase. From dm vase emerges an 
eJHuvium, which clearly symbolizes the Ym-juke. For it takes the shape bodi of 
the common formaliiKd cloud used everywhere in Chinese art W the magical 
ling-chih fungus, as it appears in numerous carvings. We can recall that the most 
Ultimate Yin secretion of the faiunme body comes from the ‘Peak of the Purple 
Fungus*, where Iks hidden the 'Grotto of the White Tiger*. The vase held 
by this goddess is its source,, and so live vase is here consciously used to symbolize 
the mystic female genitals. The ‘Purple Fungus* is represented on one of our plates /ii 
by a carving of lapis lazuli, which suggests the same cloud shape. The exKxnal 
'fungus of immortality* so continuously sought among die mountains by the 
1'aoist sages of legend must therefore be a symbolic Y tn-beanng excrescence of the 
earth, analogous to the cloudSk a coodensation of the essence of female Yin-juioe. /;<? 

The whole lavish Yin symbolism of fruit and fungus is summed up beautifiJly 
in certain examples of ju-i sceptres, emblems of 'immortality’ associated with Lao 
Tzu and given as presents between Tao-minded friends. The shape of the sceptre 
itself is a stylization of the fungus-pattern, suggesting unmistakably a 'flowing-out* 
form. Some such sceptres merely have the 'cloud pattern* on their tops. Others ate 
carved with gtape-b^ring vines or Taoist legends. But I illustrate one carved with 
a superabundance of Yin-emblems - peaches, bursting pomcgtanaics, clouds and 
the strange "JingcT-dtroii* fruit, sometimes called 'Buddha's fingers*. This am¬ 
biguous fruit has a highly sexual suggestivencss. Its 'fingers* ceiuinJy resemble 
pemses; but on this sceptre thej" arc braced out to suggest an open mouth formed 
of soft, clutching tendrils. And in another piece they combine into a deeply sensual / tfy 
image of the muscular vagina. 

The receptive Yin-nature of the pot, vase or bowl is trinfotced by further 
symlwlisms of a sexual significance. Certain types of aUnesc vessel in Tang, in /tff 
Yueh and Lung Ch'uan wares, and fblJcrwing them in later porcelains, show the 
pot embraced or peered-into by a plastically moddkd dragon, emblem of the 
Yang. The number of post-Nfing Chinese pots pamftJ with dragons is indeed 
legion. Another vessel 1 illustrate, of pinkish hardstonc, probably used as a brush- t/S 
washer or water pot, shows the feimic receptacle embraced and played with happily 
by Taoist 'golden boys*. Many othet small receptacles show related symbolisms, 
especially brush-washers of this kind into which the pointed brush was repeatedly 
dipped. 'Writing* was a cant-word for sexual intercoutse in Ming times* 

A very common erotic fiow'cr symbol, highly ambiguous in meaning, is the 
flowering branch of plum blossom, often caUed 'prunus* ox 'hawthorn* in Westem 
books on Chinese art. Gcnetally speaking, in all Chinese literature, plum blossom 
IS a universal metaphor for sexual pleasure. When it appeared amongst them the 
Chinese called venereal disease 'plum blossom poison*. As erotic chaxtm, the 
canopies of the beds of women wete embroidered with plum branches, and bed- 
boards were painted with them. There is a bowdlerized and incomplete nicanlng 
given to plum blossom in many reference works* which purports to explain its 
constant association in a group with the pine tree and the bamboo — both of which 
stay green in winter. Since winter is a standard metaphor for white-haired old age, 
the joint symbolism of the 'three friends* refers in general to vigorous old age, 
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But wc know now what ^'igorous old age sigoifies in the Chinese context. So it is 
itoi enough to identify the third of the ‘friends* as simfily the plant which flowers 
while the snow lies on the ground. It refers to a special kind of pleasure, jiut as the 
bamboo refers 10 a special kind of knowledge, not only in old age but univei^aliy. 
ry i /iji The pint tree provides Taoist aouiishroeiit Tvith its kernels. Plum blossom pleasure 
provides its own kind of noudshmcni. The branches of plum^blossom against a 
ground of w'intcr ice ptiinied as omamcni on ten thousand blue-and-wfiJtc ‘ginger 
jars' thus take on a new dimension. 

One further frequenr allusion of the ‘flowering sprav' is as a metaphor for the 
erect penis. The assodatioo of flowering sprays with peaches, pomegranates and 
lotuses on innumerable pieces of painted potcelain can thus be understood in both 
an erotic and a cosmic sense, with fresh resonances of meaning added to them. 
'Libarion cups' of thinooeros bom that famous aphrodisiac substance - may also 
be adorned with plum sprays, as they may with dragons, male or female. Likewise 
the icons nf goddesses catty flowering sprays in their hands, in baskets oc vases, 
symbolize the esoteric gifts of sexuality the goddesses bear widi them. Similariy, 
since the full moon is used as a constant metaphor for the attractive feminine 
posterior xtc muse recognize an extremely erotic connotation implied in those very 
common fer-castem pictures of a flowering branch silhouetted against or approach¬ 
ing the full moon. Once again literary sources demonsttate unequivot^y tbit 
this meaning was both intended and tcad, often humorously, especially in Japan. 
Another itcquent image for the male organ is the ‘jade tree' or *jadc stalk'. The 
special significance here of the element 'jade' is obvious. Another name for the 
penis is ‘the red bird', or just ‘the bird*. In fact there is a close homophony be¬ 
tween /flw, the old form of aiafi (= long tailed bird), and the normal word for 
penis. 

Other emblems of the masculine are less equivocal. The dragon-pillac is an 
obvious one. Occasionally on a small scale this image can become assimilated to the 
male organ, as in the little ivory seal 1 illustrate. But the commonest Yang emblems 
are the various magnificent and semi-mythical cteaiuies that are paragons of 
energy, light and brilliance. One pardcularly splendid symbol is the long-tailed 
Feng-Huang, idctiilficd with the gorgeously plumed male Chinese pheasant, the 
'red bird' pe/r esxe/Itnee and often callecl the Phoenix, Like the dragon the Feng has 
Ills female counterpart, a female bird whose rail is short and lacks a proper crest. 
She often appears in the embroidered designs on women’s robes. The lion forsakes 
on occasion his Buddhist sigoificance as the Power of the Doctrine, and dedicates 
his flaming mane and tail to the impersonation of the Yang. The name of the turtle, 
who was invested with so much mythical significance by the Chinese in other 
directions - as supporter of the world, or as paragon of longevity amongst animals, 
possessed of immense rcsen'cs of vital energy - became so common a synonym 
for the perns, as well as connoting a man who connives at hts wife^s adultery, that 
it was bamshed for a long time from the language. His head in his carapace has 
sexual ideas 10 many other peoples. I'inaUy, the stallion is also an 
obvious image. The special Chinese slant it has rests on the legend that during the 
reign of a great and good emperor a 'jade horse’ makes its appearance in the land. 
The numerous gift-horse figurines carved in jade may have been understood to 
offer delicate congratulation to the reigning monarch. Some, Confucian beasts, 
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lack sexual organs altogether, tiut others^ more uninhibitctl, Uft their hir)fl 4 cg$ to 
display extravagantly developed members - no doubi a still more cffecrivc compli¬ 
ment to the Yang of the recjptcnt and perhaps his emperor- Another animal 
symbol of sexuality t$ the deer, whose pulverized horns^ like the 'horn* of the 
rhirioccios^ feature prominently in those recipes for aphrodisiacs with which 
f’hmcsc mediciiic is s(» largely concerned - even ttnlay. The ik'd is the crearure 
ruldcn by l.ao Tzu in many of the sage's icons, and is often represented alone- 
mn because he is a beautiful Batnbi, but l>ccausc he inctirnates the ptiwcr of soc- 
Sometimes he bears on his back an emblem of ihe ling-chih, tir carries it in his 
mouth. Finally I inust mention the extraordinary compendium of the Vang 
animals that was assembled in the tigurc of rhe (Ih't lin (Kylin) or 'unicorn', who 
appears on many pieces of porcelain. In earlier examples tic has a dragon-like head, 
wirh one or t'A’o horns, a scaly bcjdy, shaped like that of the deer; at other rimes he 
more resembles the buddhist lion, his busliy toil flames, arui (lames spring from 
his shoulders., He. too, is said to appear during the reign of a supremely gm.id 
emperor. 

In the symlwlic rcperutirc of the cryptic hibclots there arc images for sexual 
euniunction. Sometimes male and female dragons circle around a pi disc; some- 
timei a male Feng-Huang plays with a female dragon, who holds a ling-chih 
eluud-fungus in her mouth. But far rhe commonest cosmic image is rhac in which 
a single dragtm or a pair of tlragons sport w'itli a round jewel (often called a jiearl) 
among the clouds. Tile jewel is frequently combined w'lth a symbol for the light¬ 
ning-flash. This nnitive iv much used on the penis-rings referred to in the next 
chapter. ITie Dcagon, the persona of heaven, source of the fertilizing 'rain, among 
the clouds’ which arc the female cfRuvia f>f the earth, alludes ro the cosmic fle.xualtty 
familiar to us by now. The jewel is probably a rcfetencc to the Tantrik Buddhist 
icmi I 'a/rti, Tantrik Buddhism, whose sexual rituals are discussed in the Indian 
section of this b*:H>k, is called Kwo/rif/w. the way of the I Kjra^ .‘Vud I 'a/ra means 
diamond, male organ, and Uilr of (ighming. The pcatl atrumg the clouds is mf>st 
likely a Chinese echo of the ’niani padnie’, 'the jewel in rhe lotus', ‘the male in the 
female' of Tantrik Buddhism as we knew it until recently in niret. Tlie dragon's 
jewel thus represents the spiritualized male sexuality, semen converted into cosmic 
Yang, The dragons do not ‘pUy’ with it. Tlicy 'possess' it; ot rather it is synony¬ 
mous with their nature, perhaps even w'ith their breath. Tantrik ttuddhism did 
make Us way into China, where it had a large following during die Six Dy^nasttes 
and T'ang, then later undet the Mongol Yuan. J,3tcr it was, htiwcvcr, success¬ 
fully ‘Liquidated' by the Confucian hierarchy, just as it was in Japan, where a 
castrated version was allowed to survive as Shingun. Nowadays neither the Chinese 
nor the Japanese speak of u. It is all supposed never to have happened. Its an has 
vanished. In China old mcnK>ries of Tantrik ilerukas and I>^ini5 may survive as 
an dement in the scabrous tales- sometimes illustrated - told with relish about 
fantastically endowed monks and iheir artKiroufi escapades. No doubi ilicre is a 
strung jjigredtcnr of realistic fantasy as well, tor monks and nuns have been 
comnutn targets for sexual speculation the world over - not wuhout reason. 

Other images of sexual coniunction occur, for example, m jade belt or cord 
fastenings which arc made in the form of a shidJ-shaped plaque, pierced with a 
slot meant to suggest the vulva, thtouf^ w'hkh a small female dragon sometimes 
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creeps to meet either a mile dragon or a Kylm. The encounter of the male Feng 
bird ind the peony occurs quite often. Thb, of course, still has cosmic connota¬ 
tions; but the connotations of fish arc human. Nomiilly the fish - usually the red 
carp - is not only a symbol of but a charm for fertility, (It can» in other contexts, 
symbolize success In the othciil examinations.) A fish emblem - of stone, wocmI, 
mcMl, pottery or paper— is put in the place where the woman who wants children 
is lo have sexual intercourse. Bur the fish features again in purely sexual images sti 
common that it must be present at the hack of every Qiincsc mind, and i» referred 
to in many pieces of painted porcelain, *'|'he fish playing among the water plants* 
is a synonym for the interrourse of the sexual organs, whilst the happiness of a pair 
of lovers is always Indicated by a pair of fishes, either as wish or charm. 


Broth elements m landscape 

In view of the ubiquity of these elements of symbolism we must look into the 
speculations and imagery involved in what arc always accepted as the highest 
flights of the Chinese anistic spim, the landscape paintings, 1 do not - obviously - 
wish to suggest that these have only or merely a sexual meaning, Tliis would be 
totally absurd. What 1 must suggest is that unless the deep laid sexual tlmertt in 
their cosmic meaning is assimilated they can never properly be appreciated. For 
they arc not intended as nitre pleasant rustic scenes, but as full-fledged images of 
the Tao. For the ‘Tnountatn-waier* pictures of Li Qicn, Kuo l lsi. Mu Ch*^i, Hsia 
Kuei, Wang Meng, 1 ao Qii and a hundred Other masters present images of the 
mutual interrelationship of the Yang and the Yin, imbued with all the resonance 
of the sexual analogy between world and man. The mountain is the image of 
heaven, Yang, the bright, whilst the valley with its effluent mists Is the image of 
Yin. From one down into the other flows the fertilizing water of heaven, in its 
streams and waterfalls, A stereotyped image of the mountain bedded in the abysmal 
r49 waters forms part of the imagery of, for example, imperial robes. And since the 
body of the earth is an analogue of the body of man, we can now pcihaps 
the sublime meaning to the Oiincse of the ideal hermit-sage, the Shan-jen, the 
'mountain man’. Whereas the ordinary adept nourishes his Yang and Yin by 
intctcoutsc with concubines, maids and couttesans, the mountain-man, whose 
afiectionatc but detached viewpoint the painters of landscape pictafes always 
adopt, nourishes his by involving himself intimately with the cosmic sexual process* 
His Yang he nourishes by his proximity to heaven on the mountains, and, as a 
thousand poems testify, by joyfully submitting to the tain. The feminine effluvia 
of the earth replace for him the temalc juices of the homelymml adept’s feminine 
household. The misi and clouds rise up for him to inhale at the right tttng of day. 
He cats the milky mushroom in which the Yin essence of the earth is condensed. 
The ted dnnabar he consumes contains the ted essence of the rocks of the earth’s 
body. And so by this, and other related symbolic piactiocs, he bec o mes one with 
the web of forces of which the universe is woven. The sage's sexual life does not 
stop. It just changes, and Is enhanced. The great painter of landscapes is he who has 
animated his own doublr-sexed spirit in conformity with that of the cosmos, and 
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is'tHus able through hts brush to te^tnit «) thcj^'wh9>tudy his pictui^ a true 
experience of Vang and Yin working as TsolvWhai he transmits is not there simply^ 
tdSe looked at, but to be physically absorbed as a transcendcfU sexual gi|l;. 


25 ? 


S The Overt Tradition of 
Chinese Erotic Art 


The e.wpreisioff of movemeBl 

The Chinese themselves never regarded any kind of purely iltustrativc art w being 
of great aesthetic sigmheance. Thdr highest appreciation vras ttserved. after 
calligraphy, for the ‘moumain-u'ater’ landscape painting in which the totality of 
dicir philosophy was implicated- Then came the plant, flower and rock painting, 
in which these signiflcani objeas could most readily be invested with their sym¬ 
bolic attributes by means of the living brush. Human ngures and flgute-painting 
could enter this second category', if their inspiration was hemic. The great Zen 
monk-painter Liang K'ai (c. ao laoo) raised his brust^ucly painted figures of Zen 
patriarchs, and of the great poet Li Po, to the status of metaphysical expreasion. 
In this he followed a Zen tradition mnning back through his masrer Mu Ch'i to the 
legendary Shih IC'o (tenth century ad) and Kuan Hsju (r. 900). But such achieve¬ 
ments in figure painting were exceptional. Generally speaking, from T*ang times 
onwards die many piautes of liistorical events, beautiful women, Q>nfudan 
heroes artd heroines, deities and religious talcs which were painted, were rcgaidcd 
as little more than a cm above journeyman work. Fine calligraphic qualities alone 
could redeem them. Sexual and crottc pictures belonged in this categoty. And 
in so far as they arc good by Chinese standards, they ate good by virtue of their 
calligraphic lilan. This, in itself, is very imponani for our appreciation and under¬ 
standing of them. 

The whole of Chinese painting rests upon calligtaphv, the an of the moving 
brush. Tlic artistes brush itself moves in response to the motions of hl$ spirit. If 
he is a great artist, in tune wdth the cosmic motions of the Tao. his brush will 
capture and reflect the cosmic motions, flc will be able to express *the spirit of 
forms, not their mere outward likeness. And in Chinese culture this spirit is 
always a spirit in BKtiett, Forms arc not defined, either in philosophy or art, as 
eternal fixities, as permanent established areas or volumes which arc intelligible 
only in spatial relation one to another. Western art at its greatest has always sought 
to toot its forms in the eternity of ideal categories, by means of concepts of propor¬ 
tion, area and volume related to the ideal, irnmutabte figures of Euclidian geometry. 
It has always sought to tcanspott its images outside of time and change into an 
ideal eternity which 'Kestem rultute recognizes as the essence of reality. 

The Chinese conception of ‘reality* and artistic 'realization* has alw'ays been 
totally different. The Chinese have always perceived the real as an immense web of 
movement and change. All apparently static and unitary objects arc seen as 
patterns (li) merely apparent in the process of continuous evolution. The patterns 
themselves are far less 'real' than the uruqucocss and individuality of the actual 
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cvcna which suggest them. The unrepeatable onii^uciicss - even eccentricity -- of 
the artist*^ brush-stroke reflects reality more truthfully than the luiderlying partem 
it may suggest. And when, for example, Uang K’ai has portrayed the sixth patri¬ 
arch of the Zen sect tearing up the sutias, he lias sought to capture in his brush 
strokes, not the Ideal volumes of the hgurc, but the movctncnts it makes, and the 
spiritual movements of the subjecL hlotton and its equalities arc the esscim of his 
artistic realization. 

The humbler artists of erotic Bgurc art share in this same outlook, even if they 
may fulBl it with Jess success. They may remain more closely tied to tlie prmuuvc 194 
oonception of drawing by mere outline, but their outhnes convey qualities of 
movement rather than static volumes. We must therefore be prepared to read the 
lines of which the subjects are composed in sequence, along their length, so as to 
grasp their qualities of movement-sexual movement, in the best examples. 
Especially in the Japanese ukiyo-e erotica, themselves odgmalty inspired by 
Guncse prints, do we And pictures which set out to convey not <mly the move* 
nnents made by lovers, but also the moving spirit of erotic sensation. 

The cultured Chinese always sought his sense of cosmic awareness in the first 
place in the presence of w-ild nature, among the mountains, valleys, streams, of 
liis own country, with their clouds and rain. But smee the awaits of life, ollicial 
position and business concerns demanded that such men lived mostly in cities or 
large towns, they equipped their homes with gatdens which were works of land- 
scale art, symbolic of those elements of wild nature from which they were - tem¬ 
porarily perhaps - cut off. Chinese houses of substance ate based upon a pattern 
of enclosed courtyards, whose privacy is supposed to be conducive to harmony, 
both personal and domestic. Within this system of courts, the garden with its 
hillocks, artistically clustered rocks, trees and shrubs was included. Within it were 
often located pleasure pavilions from which the garden could be enjoyed. And 
such enjoyment was a kind of substitute for the enjoyment of wild nature. These 
pavilions, and the house-rooms themselves, were often equipped with elaborately 
rustic furniture - uncomfomiblc to the Western frame. TTiis, too, meant as a 
reminder of the aperaiions of the Tau, whose vast sequences of time and change 
have sculptured the rocks, the mountains and ancient trees into their gnaticd, 
eroded forms* 

Such gardens, their pavilions and garden-rooms arc the commonest setting for //f 
Giincse erotic pictures. The setting itself eonnowd the Chinese concept of the 
ultimate pleasurable environment, whose distant undertones arc cosmic. Time 
and again the pictures show a pdir of lovers embracing on a rustic bench, shaded 
perhaps by a vast banana tree. The girl may lean negligently upon a fantastic rock 
whilst her lover approaches her from behind. Perhaps the two play the flute rwined 
together on a dais. And if they are making love indoors, a vista of the garden will 
usually be visible, through one of the windows, wditle a landscape screen or hanging 
scroll may remind them of the final meaning 01 dicir copulation. They act out on 
the human scale the union of Yang and Yin which weaves the stuff of the world. 
Sometimes a solitary girl may appear in the garden experiencing the arousing of iSj 
her Yin, perhaps (pressing her otvn genitalsi whilst she is in the presence of one 
of the standard emblems of the Yang, such as a Feng-huang bird. 
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Legtttd and Iitirati$re iilrntratti 

Many of the ciotic pictures which survive are in the fbim of late Ming aiui Qi'ing 
woodcut illustrations to novels and stories, most of which contain long erode 
passages. The most famous of these is Ch'in Ping Mei, which has been translated 
into English (with passages in Lattnl), Bui as yet none of the sets of illustrations 
has been published along with the translated tcjtt. In such illustrations the erotic 
situations ate faithfully tecoeded - for example in Ch’in Ping Mei, Hsi Men's 
tying up of Gold Lotus's feet to the pilbis of a pavilion, whilst he embraces another 
giti and bombards Gold Lotus’s vulva with small &uU, all thtee drunk and laugh^ 
ing. All kinds of erode indulgences ate reptesented. For, to some extent, it was the 
function of such novels to present the non pirn ultra of sensual enfoyment taking 
place within the privacy of the courtyards of a wealthy home, or in the well* 
appointed houses of accessible ladies. But it must be lemembcred that even the 
most famous erotic novel, Ch’in P’ing Mei, is in faa a Taoist cautionaty talc. The 
‘hero’ is not only a villain, a thief and murderer who enjoys temporary success, 
he is also the very type of sexual spendthrift. He never conserves his semen; he 
spends his store of Yang in continually repeated ejaculations, and dies at last 
miserably, killed perhaps by the last ejaculation Gold Lotus draws from his body, 
misunderstanding the condition of priapism with w'hlch he is afBicied. For, as 
Taoist theory has it, the vulvas of women, as well as hemg the gateways to 
iininottality, can also be The executioners of men*. 

There arc, and have been as the Uterary sources tell us, many pictures which 
leptesent the correct, heroic ctotidsm of emperors and sages, some of them in the 
form of independent paintings by considerable artists. Van Gulik has recorded 
text whidi refers to such old pictures of pre-Tang rimes.^ For example, a legendary 
emperor is represented engaged in intercourse with one of a group of ladies. Some 
of them help by holding the head of the consort who is favoured with the imperial 
attentions, whilst others assist the action by pushing the imperial posterior. 
According to the religious prescriptions such intercourse should normally result, 
for the man. in ejaculation^of a number suitable for his age, and the time of 
year (far fewer in winter than summer). Of course all his intercourses should 
ti6 naturally be consummated by feminine orgasm. Thus many pictures follow the 
heroic pattern, m that they represent a man in reUtionship with several women. 
For, at the domestic level, the handbooks of sex recommended that the master of 
a house should not run die tisk of causing discontent amongst his fcit unin e house* 
hold by shutting himself away to have intctcoimc with any particular member. 
His relationship with a new member, or with a temporatily favoured member, 
should be carried on in the presence of the others, who should be accorded their 
tutn CO avoid jealousy. Such multiple sexual relationships were the subject of 
fantasy speculations in Qunesc art just as they were in Indian. For aumcrous 
pictures and prints were made which illustrate various forms of the mn plm ultra 
of masculine sexual pleasure. The hero, for example, reclines, whilst he receives 
the attentions of several women; one engages his sexual organ in normal inter¬ 
course; the others satisfy themselves with his lingers and toes. The same image 
appears countless times in Indian art. It ts, of course, cectain chat in the 
Boucishing brothel quarters of old Chinese cities, as more recently in the 
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'flowcf boats' of Chinese waicrsidcs. such pleasures were indeed fteely available. 

In view of all that has been said about the medical and mcuphysicai importance 
to the Chinese cultured gcntimian of sexual mteronurse it is natural that the high- 
class courtesan and the pmstitutc both enjoyed a respected place in Chinese 
society. The courtesan, like her sisters in many other counincs, was usually an 
accomplished artist in her own right, proficient in music, poetry and brush work. 
She provided inielUgetvt and aesthetic entettamment for scholars and officials 
whose interests were not catered for by vulgar festivals. In fact through the 
centuries many audt men often kept one or more counesans as Temporary, or 
even permanent members of tlicir housclu>lds, as well as pattoni^ng others- Thetr 
skill in the art of love was appreciated as highly as their skill in die orher arts. 
At the same tiine, since sea was regarded as a normal human activity, the prosti¬ 
tutes who exercised their erotic skills in the brothels of the cities and towns were 
usually regarded as valuable members of society. I‘i>r multiplicity nf sexual partners 
f<»r a man was an ideal which could best be met with their help. Ii is Iniercsting 
that a scene set in a brofhel, portrayed in one of the surviving sets of Ming woodcut 
prints, contains a stork - the Taoist symbol of longevity, as well as the canonical 
rock tmblcmatit: t>f the Tao. Such pictures were obviously intended to perfonn the 
same function as similar representations in India - to enhance the nicfltal imagery 
and ritual value of the sexual act, as well as prittiifHmg its proper performance. 


Erotie manuah 

This same function w-as the purpose oi perhaps the largest ami most important 
class of erotic pictures, the iltustrarcd manuals of sexual praciicc, upon which the 
«nhcf kinds of croiic art were isriginally based. Unfortunately, for reasons which 
Itavc already been maile clear, ihe history of the art of these manuals, and the 
whole history of errutc manuals Itcfore Ming times (/- i soo) can only be written 
frtim references l*» them m literature. No actual works of erotic figure ait earlier 

than Ming survives for us to study, 

We know that during the Ivimicr Han dynasty written manuals were in free and 
wide circulation. The ollkrial Dynastic history gives a list trf eight major texts 
concernmg ‘The An of the Bedioom'. which follows the list of tncdic^ works. 
The texts seem to have conformed fully to the orthodox Taoist teachings cotv- 
ccrning sexual pracncc that I have described, f-or she note at the end of the list 
reads (according «o the translation of van tlulik, whtvsc translanons arc used in 
what follows): 

‘Tlie Art of the Bedchamber’ constitutes the climax of liumao emotions, it 
encompasses the Supreme W'ay (Tai>). Tliemforc the hanvt Kings of aniiquiiy 
regulated man‘s outer pleasures in order to restrain his inner [vassiofis, and 
made detailed rules for sexual tmercourse. An old record says: ‘The ancients 
created sexual pleasure whccehy to regulate all human affair-s.’ U one regulates 
his sexual pleasure he will feel at peace and attain a high age. If, on the other 
hand, one abandons himself to pleasure disregarding the rules set forth in 
the above mentioned treatises, one will fall ill, and harm one’s very life. 














Unfortun^Iy fl<ine of ihc actual books Listed has Lteen preserved. However we 
do Icnow rhar illustrated manuals existed in the Later Han; a poem written early In 
the second century ao, an cpithalamium by Chang Hcng, conveys the bride's 
feelings towards her new husband. First telling him how she wishes to offer him 
comfort as though she were his mat cress, and then silk coverlet and canopy, site 
says: 

I.et US now lock the double door with )t.t golden lock. 

And light the lamp to hll the room with its hrilliancea 
I shed my robes and remove my paint and pouxler. 

And roll our the picture scroll by the pillow's side. 

The Plain Girl I shall take as my instTuctress, 

So that we can practise all the variegated postures. 

Those that an ordinary husband has rarely seen. 

Such as taught hy Tien Lao ro the Yellow Emperor. 

Several interesting points appear from this poem. First, the book mentioned is 
one in the oiBcial Han list, so it is t^uhe posstblc that if o/a was illustrated, so may 
all have liccn. Secntid, the Plain Girl is mentioned. She is one of three such 
characters - the others are the Dark Girl and the Elected Girl — who appear as the 
female instructresses In the convemional dialogue form used in early manuals of 
many arts, besides the Art of the Bedchamber - War, for example. The Plain Girl 
becomes an important Taoist vehicle of sexual wisdom. She seems lo lie related to 
a figure in an old fertility cult, whose emblem was that commoii symbol for the 
female genitals, a shelL k Is as a magical shell thar she first makes herself known to 
a poor but virtuous man, whom the Heavenly Emperor is concerned to protect. 
The story is given In a Chou dynasty commentary on the Botik of Mountains and 
rivers. Fhc Plain Girl's handbook is said to have helped men and women towards 
ItTunonaliry by sex. 

rhe poem also shows that the illusrraied manuals of sexual postures were used 
e\’cn in Han times, as we often sec them being used in late pictures, as stimuli 
to the varying and prolongation of intercourse. Another poem by Chang Heng 
runs as follows: 

Tlierc is a girl, a worthy companion of Hsi-Shih 

(a famous beauty) 

Tall, and of handsome appearance. 

With a soft and finely chiselled face. 

Full of lariguorous charm 

Her figure as faultless as a sculptured statue. 

Waist as thin as a roll of silk. 

With a neck long and white as a treegrub 
Of extreme elegance and wholly fascinating, 

Of gcfitie nature and modest b^aviour 
Yet of luxurious and alluring beauty. 

With jet black hair done up in i chignon 
So shining that it could serve as a mirror, 

With a mouche that stresses her winning smile, 

W'ith dear eyes, ilicir moist gaze limpid. 



With white teeth and ted lips 

And her body a cUizling white fxjlQur — 

When then the red flower shows Us beauty 
And cihales its h«dy petfUnK, 

W'hDe she U staying with you in the night 
And you teast and spott with her« 

Pointing at the pictures you observe their sequeneej 
While she keeps being bashful and ashamed 
And coyly protests “ 

Such ire the delights of carnal love . •. 

The postures themselves "would, of course, have been similar to chose given in 
numerous latct texts, copied no doubt, from the earUer, and to those contained in 
the repertoire of the sexual manuals of other countries. They do not need to be 
described here. The Chinese texts give as well elaborate instructions for the 
rhydims and tjualitics of strokes the man should deliver with his penis. This is 
an aspea of intercourse -the aspect of movement, tt should be pointed out - w'hich 
docs not receive the same attention to (he etotit liictatutc of other peoples. 
Perhaps 1 should point out, as well, that the (iiioese, like the Indians, arc accus^ 
tomed from birth to sitting on the flooi, or on a dais, so that they have flexible 
knees and liip-joints. Thus many postures and movemenn are possible or at least 
comfortable for them which would cause normal Europeans considcwhlc anguish. 
It is worth noticing that in these Han texts, as in much Taoist literature, the woman 
is Tcgaided at least as the mon^ ct^uaJ in the sexual partnership, and can even be lus 
superior, in so fiu as the Plain Girl and ihc Dark Girl arc presented as being the 
rcachers of emperors. This was a point which aroused the resentful anger of 
strict f"o nf»iria ni^ s. who were coiumincd to ihc subordination of women. 

In fact, this mutual hostility reached extreme propottiona towards the end of 
the hlan dynasty, when the Taoiscs banded themselves together under a high 
priest called Chang Chueh into an organiaatlon known as the Yellow Turbans. 
The Confucian adnunistretion only suppressed them at the cost of its own power, 
for the Generals who did ihe suppressing ended by destroying the Han dynasty 
itself However, wc know something of the Yellow Turbans’ sexual practices, for 
a Buddhist monk recorded what he knew of them a hundred years after their 
military' defeat, when their customs were still remembered and still practised. The 
author, who is of course hostile to the practices himself, writes; 

The Taoists wantonly practise obscene disciplines from the YclJtiw Book, 
which include ‘opening the gate of life’, ‘embracing the Adept’s infant, 
and 'making dragon and tiger sport together'; also the art of sexual intcr- 
courac of j - j - 7 - 9 (a rhythm of alremating deep and shallow strokes}, 
and the Heavenly and Earthly net as taught in the Yellow Book, whereby 
men and women indulge in promiscuous sexual intercourse like birds and 
beasts. 

This YtiUw BccA, the manual of the sea, is recotded elsewhere as duddadng 
the above praaiccs with the additiooi 'Open the red gate, insm the Jade stalk. 
Yang will imagine the Mother of Yin white like jade. Yin will imagine the Fatha 



of Yanj^ fondling and encouraging her with his hands/ This extraoedinafy and 
deeply iliummating passage offers a profound image of the psychological aspect 
of the true erotic process. The male and female energies when they arc aroused in 
each paitner promote a divine persouiEcadon of thetr sexual counterpart which b 
projected upon their human partner. Surely this is one of the most important 
functions of all erotic art, whether it be called pornography or not - to ptovide the 
patterns for personifications that divinize the act. 

Repeatedly throughout Chinese history such Taoist sects with aatosaal folLoW' 
logs, their practices based on the Ytlieu Book, have challenged the Confucian 
ethos. Taoist ‘monasteries’ supplied the milieu. They have repeatedly suffered 
bloody repression; but they have survived. As one renegade adept wrote: 

We were . , , taught the ptacticc . . . according to the W/Zmi' and the 
5 - t - 7 - 9 method of sexual inicicouKc. In pairs of 'four eves and two 
tongues’ we practised Tan in the Cinnabar Field . . . Husbands exchanged 
wives, all for carnal pleasure; they were not ashamed to do these things even 
before the eyes of their fathers and elder brothers. This they called the 'True 
art of obtaining vital essence', At piescnr the Taoists regularly engage in 
these practices, in order thcreh' to anain the True Way. 

So too, it should he remembered, do the Shaktas of Bengal, ILvcn as recently as 
19 JO the TaoUts, vfith the same sexual practices, were reported as being once more 
repressed. It is certainly true that extravagant clanns were made at the popular 
level for the tcsults of elaborate and difficult sexual practices, including immor¬ 
tality. immunity to disease or weapons. But true Taoists always knew that sex 
must form part of a mucli wider code of practices, and should be carried out as a 
true erotic experience, rather than a mechanical rttuaJ, however elaborate. And, in 
fact, Confuciwtsm did not disapprove of the Art of the Bedchamber as su^, so 
long as ii lemarned a private matter, and women were 1101 encouraged to claim 
rights above their station. Only when it entered into the public arena, laying claim 
to an absolute validity and threatening established social custom, w*as it icsentcd 
and supptessed. 

In all Ac erotic manual.'; which supplied Ae maieriats for illustrations, as in all 
oAcf Chinese cultural manifestations, Ac anticiuity of the ideas and practices was 
muA ^phasbed and valued. We Aus find that, so far as can reasonably be 
ascetraitied, the basic patterns and ideas Acy contain arc constant, varying from 
text to text mainly m matters of detail, They deal with Ac subject under the 
following general headings. First there is a discussion of Ac cosmic principles 
involved, followed by an aArmation Aat both man and woman musr be properly 
aroused in their Vang and Yin natures, desiring cadi oAcr equally. Great attention 
is paid to the love play preliminary to mtercotirse, and tins U often illustrated. 
Stroking, kissing, and mutual caresses must never be neglected. Nor roust Ac 
artistic Wmjv/ of penetration cvci be ignored. The actual postures of inteicoursc 
number about Aims and arc given suA typically Chinese poetical names as 
'Reveled Flying Ducks', ‘Low-bmnAed pme*tree'. 'Wailing monkey embracing 
a tree. Cat and mouse in one hole', or 'Bamboos near the altar'. These posiutes 
ore of course meant to be adopted m sequence, so as to make up on artistic whole, 
and Acy supply Ae main hulk of Ac illurtiatitx material. The movements to he 
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made ist carefully dweribed, and, as 1 have poinicd out, the illustrations attempt 
usually to suggest the moving qualities of the sexual act: 

Deep and shallow, slow and quick, straight and slanting thrusts, all these ate 
bv no means utiifotra, each has its own diaracierisiics. A slow thrust should 
njsemble the movement of a catp caught upon the hook; a quick thrust 
should resemble the (light of birds against the wind. Insetting and with¬ 
drawing, moving up and down froin left to right, interspaced by intervals 
ot in quick succession, all these movements should be ptopcrly cortclated,. 
One most apply each of them at the proper time and not alurays stubbornly 
ding to one style to serve one's own conveniena:. 

There may be more precise desetipdons of movements - for example, nine 
styles of moving, six styles of penetration, all of them described with poetic 
metaphors; 'Flailing to fight and left like a brave geneial breaking the cnetny 
ranks', ‘Uke a sparrow picking tioc grains’, 'rising then plunging low, like a big 
sail braving the gale’, ‘ptying open an oyster to get at the shiniog pearl inside*, 
'like an iron pestle descending into the moTttt\ Such a sense of movement is deeply 
cmienchcd in the Chinese calligraphic sryle of representation. 

The handbooks then continue with instructions as to how the m^ should, 
when he wishes, inhibit his orgasm, and draw forth from the depths of his partner’s 
vagina the Yin fluid; how he should ensure conception by means of directional 
and seasonal magic; how a woman should conduct herself once conception has 
taken place with elaborate prescriptions for pre*natal care. Various auxiliary 
practices may be described and illusttatcd, such as prdimmary and 

amniHactio^ or nirVw ptr both heterosexual and homosexual. Then various 
appropriate medicines are described, including aphrodisiacs and those used for 
such purposes as cnlaiging or shrinking the genital organs of both men and 
women, and curing impotence ot frigidity. The later handbooks may also include 
passages describing the 'yogic* technique for making the Yin and Yang together 
combine within the body of the practitioner, and ascend to bis ‘brain. 


SiXkal dfvias 

One feature of some handbooks, often referred to in novels and other Utemture, 
and very often represented in the art, is the use of sexual implements of various 
kinds. Men often wore jade, ivory or bone rings around the root of the penis for 
the purpose both of maintaining the erection for a long rime, and of inhibiting the 
orgasm by compression of the urethra. These tings were secured by ribbons or 
tapes passed between the legs and round the body. They were often carved with 
Yang-symbols, such as a pair of dtagons with enlaced tongues and tails. There 
does not appear to be any reference to the use of penis pins or plaited collars as 
used in other countries, nor even to the common Japanese customs of binding the 
erect penis with straw or tape before intercourse, or of wearing an openwork en- 
Utgement of the penis (often jokingly called ‘armour’). Feminine implements were 
common, for, of course, female homosexuality was accepted as normal for a poly- 


gamous society^ and cncouEagcd. There arc many pictures of these in use. Tbtic 
ttj arc a variciy of diidos, made of diffetent materials; perhaps the commonest was 
made of the stalk of a certain plant, whidi was soaked in hot water before use, 
so as to give it an agreeable wanatli and swollen texture. Curved, doublc^ded 
diidos were made, to be used by two women at once; one woman, after inserting 
one cud of the diido into her vagina, would hind it to her body with tapes, and 
would then embrace her partner and introduce the other end into the paitucr's 
vagina. A more sophisticated implement was made, w^hich was spedally dt^sgned 
to procure prolonged gentle sexual pleasure. This took the form of a small hollow 
sphere of very thin sil\-er, containing a metal ball, which was inserted into the 
mouth of the vulva. Any movement of the body oiusing the ball to rattle inside 
its container produced a sexual stimulation. It is possible that another similar 
implement is represented in art, though not describ^ in. test. This consists of an 
hourglass-shaped membrane, with a constricted neck, patdy filled with mitrciiry. 
The upper globe is inscrticd into the vagina, the lower globe remaining outside. 
Pressure of the thighs, cx'cn in walking, can squeeze the mercury from the outer 
globe into the inner, thus producing a contmuous gentle stimulus. 

One extraordinary Chinese custom, certainly intended os a sexual gesture, must 
be mentioned. This is the custom of binding the feet women, which probahly 
began just before the opening of the Sung dynasty, as a court custom, and has 
only recently been abandoned. After Sung times bound feet become an essential 
mark of every high-class lady, and of every sexually attractive lady represented 
in visual art. What foot-binding involves is this. Virtually from birth the feet of 
girls are bound in tight bandages so as to compress the toes and arch of the foot 
into a tiny, pointed hoof-iike shape. In the course of time the bones ate deformed 
and take on rhis shape permanently. The bandages are always worn, even in old 
age, and they are never removed in the presence of anyone. In fact the Chinese 
woman reserves for her bound feet the same extravagant modesty the Western 
woman reserves for her ‘red flower*. When, in an erotic illustration, a woman*s 
foot-bandages are shown as loose, this should always be tntetptetcd as conveying 
a kind of abandon which is only possible to a woman in a situatioti of deep in¬ 
timate. In rate examples a woman with loosened bandages is shown caressing 
er ovet s penis with her feet. This represents a very special favour Indeed. 
Never axe the feet actually represented as completely uncovered. 

Precisely why foe bound feet should have come to occupy such a central place 
tn erotic cultum is unexplained, but it is a tact that they became the erotic focus 
o interest in a Chinese female imagery, with a vast amount of UtcratuEc devoted 
to them. The tiny embtoideted shoes, and draped silk leggings in which they 
were dothed also became the objects of an elaborate fetichism. Ccrtainlv the taboo 
the sexual mteresi are psychologically interdependent, Perham the best 
explanation, psycbosymbolbm apart, of foe origin of foe taboo has to do with 
sutus. For a woman with bound feet cannot walk fax - she must be carried in a 
not Of ttw nor can she do any kind of menial or cooUe work involving 
carrying wdg t. The bound foot might thus be one of many similar status-marks 
know to amtmopob^. And since foe woman with boundVeet has to walk with 
small, delicately tripping steps, such a gait became foe epitome of sex-appeal. She 
cannot dance properly, of course. And this may well be why though we hear of 


imny gftat courtesans of Tang times who were superb danccis as weli as poets 
and musicians, in Sung times and after dandng more or less disappears from the 
list of the courtesan's accomplishments. 


Paintings and print albums 

The history of the erotic m based on the handbtx^ks^ and carried through in the 
illustrations to novels and other literary works can only be traced with any accuracy 
from the Yuan period (1361^*487) onwacds. Rcfcrcnccs to Uiustrated versions of 
the Plain Girl’s classic are tTnule Ln Tang Ihctaturc. But most important perhaps 
is the censored reference made by the Ming artist and collector Chang Chou to 
a painting he saw by the Tang painter Chou Fang, Apparently this exemplary 
work, which depiaed an emperor having intercouise with one of his ladies, whilst 
other ladies attended, was tneani as a work of an in its own right, independent of 
any text, and with no educative purpose. In this it must rank as perhaps the earliest 
such work recorded. The Ming critic remarked of the picture that the chief lady 
was shown as vety beautiful, her vulva moist and rosy with erect clitoris^ 'so that 
her passionate thoughts arc well expressed'. He also notes that seals indicated ihar 
the piaure had been in the collection of the Yuan artist Chao Meng Fu, himself a 
noted painter of erotic subjects. 

Under the Yuan (Mongol) dynasty sexual life in China seems to hive enjoyed 
something of a fioreaccnce a^t the confusion and puritanism of the Sung. Marco 
Polo records that in the Khan’s capital there were at least twenty thousand 
courtesans and prostitutes. Many of them were involved In the world of the theatre, 
as acticsses; and stories of their lives have been preserved in a treatise named 
Kteords of the Green Eaxrrrs, as the houses of love were called. This is the period, too, 
which seems to have witnessed the emergence of the novel as a literary genic, with 
all the opportunities it offered for illusttation. It is significant that it was the fore¬ 
most scholar-artisi of the period Oiao Meng Fu (11*4-^ was noted as an 

erotic psunter; whilst under the Mongol emperor Hui Tsung Tantrik 

Buddhism, complete with its paxaphernalia of Hcrukas and Dikinis, sexual yoga, 
and images of Tantrik copulation, was estabUshed ai the Court. This gave such 
practices a genctal vogue which carried them forward well into the Nfing period. 
There is a text which describes how Tantrik metal images, in movable couples 
complete with sexual otgins, were used as a means of instructing newly married 
couples of the royal family in the methods of sc.x, taking over, it seems, the role of 
the old manuals of the Art of the Bedchamber. 

This Buddhist aspect of eroticism perhaps played its part in promoting the 
production during the Ming period of a novel very famous and popular in both 
China and Japan right down to modem times, called Tht Prayer Mats of the Fltsb. 
It culminaces in the admission of the hero as a Zen Buddhist monk, after a life of 
prolonged debauch, which his abbot explains to him was a metaphysical necessity 
before he could reach the proper spiritual state. An interesting episode in the novel 
revolves around the hero’s method of arousing the interest of hb scholarly and 
attractive but sexually ignorant first wife in erotic matters. He purchases an album 
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of thirty-iuc extremely beautiful paintings of sexual postures by Qiao Meng Fu* 
with accompanyiiig descriptive poems. When she looks at it he explains that 
cultured people have always treasured such beautiful things, painted in full colours 
and mounted in tine silk, to prevent men and women losing interest in each other. 

We know that this was indeed the ease, in Ming times (t4B8«i64j). Pot in that 
pciiod both erotic paintings and woodbktck piints were beautifully and carefully 
mounted in brocade. The figures they contained engaged in the 'floweiy batde’ 
were often painted with gold outlines in full coloui. But it has been said that the 
skill of the carlv Ming artists was not adctfuaic when it came to depicting the 
necessary nudes. The few such erotic works which survive, including painted 
ISi>i iij porcelain cups and some monochrome woodblock prints, have lelatively few crude 
formulae at their disposal to render the naked human body, although, of course, 
clothed figures - some with an erotic significance-were petfeaiy competently 
drawn. Ccttainly it is true ilmt China never evolved elaborate aesthetic concepiiotis 
of the nude based on standardized systems of proponton, as European or Indian 
art did. But it is moonodvablc that earlier artists as great as Qtao Meng Pu and 
Chou Fang should not have been perfectly ^pablc of arousing their ch’^i for the 
task of capturing adequately the spirit of the forms of ruUted figures with their 
calligraphic lines. We must therefore assume that in early Ming times the older 
artistic patterns had been debased and lost their vigour. 

Whatever the ultimate facts of the case may have been, the outcome wnis that ^ 
group of Nanking anists, scholars and business men of the late Ming period, 
disilluiioncd with the fart available, combined to produce a group of colour print 
albums which arc the best surviving examples of the erotic figure-art of China, 
and which, altruist ccnainly, prompted the sudden growth and flowering of the 
ukiyo-c in Japan. Coloured woodblock prints had been used for various purposes 
before this, at a relatively humble artisan level. But during the first hsilf of the 
scvnentccnth century the technique was raken over by these Nanking connoisseurs, 
w'ho produced a numbei of superb volumes, one of which is the famous Tta 
iiamim a ccllcaion of cjoloor prints of fiowers, fruits and rocks, which is 

today still tightly famous. Between about i j?© and i6 jo the erotic colour woodcut 
albums were produced, of comparable quality, bound between covers, or on long 
sheets folded conccrtm-wise. The earliest of them are still ineffective in their 
handling of nudes, and their figures may be only partly unclothed; bui an impetus 
was given to later ones by the work of the great painter T^ang Yin (t470-Ji3j)* 
This artist had made a speciality of erotic pictures, including large sized and 
carefully observed nudes (thnugh none is known to survive), He had painted 
numerous erotic albums * such as Tie Srx — hanging scrolls 

and long scrolls. His colleague and friend Qi’in Ying had done similar work. 
The figures that these two masters had invented wete taken as patterns bv the 
second generation of erotic colour print masters, and used as the basis for their 
compositions. 

These colour woodblock prinrs were made by a most interesting and beautiful 
techmquc. The designs are linear, dispensing with any large areas of colour. And 
the dilTcrcnt parts of the design arc represented by diderent coloured lines “ usually 
red, blue, black and green - printed on to the plain white ground of the paper. 
There is thus no single key-block, as there ts m the Japanese ukiyo-e prints, $o that 
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the rcgisicriog of ttc different colour blocks demanded an immense finesse. The 
primed calligraphy accompanying the pictures, which consist of fanciful poetic 
descriptions of the varieties of elegant entertainments illustrated, is also of very 
high quality. Thus, although there can be no doubt that these works arc true 
descendants of the old educarivc posture-books, the manuals and Plain Girl texts 
in their general type and. possibly their format, their riJton d ifn has come to 
confonn far more with the geneial aesthetic attitude of the Ming connoisseurs. 

These gentlemen had little truck witlt the ecstatic spirituality of the so-caUed 
Southern Sting Zen artists, ot the thoroughgoing Taoist penetration of other greai 
masters. They were still quite familiar with Taoist teaching on their subject, and 
probably knew at least some of the ma|Of dassscs of Taoist sexual mysricism. But 
their attitude was far more purely aesthetic than spiritual in the old sense. They 
were the people for whom the cryptic bibelots we have discussed in the previous 
chapter were made. They demanded of art elegance and pleasure - both with the 
dassie overtones of established style and perfection of manner. The conduct of the 
gcmlcmuo and girls portrayed in the woodcut albums m all the attitudes of pre- 
liininary lovemaking, entangled cnioyinent. and satisfied mutual admiration was 
meant to show' them to be paragons of sexual style. Tlieii manners ^re perfect, 
their bodies and postures deganr in the extreme, their pleasures exquisite and 

poetic Life, in short, as it should be lived. 

Certain writers on this subject lament the *lcwdncss' and 'depravity that 
overtook both erotic manuals and novd ilSustraiions during the Ch log era. And 
it is indeed true iliat the arrisde quality of the numerous pictures and blockprints 
declined This wtis partly a funcimn of their wider distribution. But many of them 
continued to fulfil their miditional roles. There were posture manuals as well as 
mystic texts. In addition, a general, non-scxual function was ascribed to sexual 
images. They were used as apotropaic arouleis- Stitched into a child's dorhing they 
averted illness and misfortune, kept in a shop they avened fire. 'Ibc only reason 
tliev could lie so regarded must be that the cosmic reference of sexual intercourse 
was still present at the back of the Cltinese mind. "Tlie proper union of Yang and 
Yin regulates all things/ At the same rime the attitude of difiapproval expressed 
by both Eastern and Western writers has undertones of dog-in*the manger resem- 
incnc. For, as 1 said at the beginning, Cltinese culture does not regard sex as some¬ 
thing to be ashamed of, and avoided. It is something naioral, there to be enjoyed. 

If one IS a person of high culture, with spirittiul ambitions, one will not be oontcnr 
w'ith journeyman pornography — not because it is pornography, but because it is 
of low-grade expression. If one is less educated, one is content with less, aesthetic¬ 
ally- Therefore below the kvet of Confucian censorship, and out of its reach, there 
nourished until recent times what con only be called an art of popular eroticism, 
an art which gives the common man, in his particular social milieu, an idcaof wiiat 
can be done, what has been done, and what is pleasant to do in the erotic relation- 
ship, witltout anv pretence to the ‘high-aiyte’ of the Ming aesthetic gemicmen. 
Pictures, prints, little porcelain figures, however crude aesthetically they may be, 
have one great virtue, which visibly shines through them with a message fbt us, 
in the West, They convey an attitude both uninhibited and guiltless. They were 
made because the Chinese liked sex, cnjtsycd it, and like all sane men and women, r/P 
enjoyed thinking about (t. 
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JAPAN 

Introduction 


ITiot arc a few gencralizatiun^ which might be offered by wiy of preface to this 
section. 

Normally ibe up])er strata of Japanese society have been governed hy an even 
stricter code of formal manners than our own, The basis of this code has l>een 
pure obedience. It was of prune importance to the rulers of Japan to preserve this 
strictly stratified society against its stresses and strains - tvhich often erupted into 
appalling civil wars that taged sometimes for gcitcrations. Absolute seif-immolating 
obedience to one's social duty was continually preached as the ultimate moral go<xL 
At the apex of the stidal ntuciurc were the I rope rial House and tlic Dynastic 
dictator's house (called the Shogunaic), Downwards, from grade to grade, ex¬ 
tended the pyramidal feudal siruaure, the base of which was formed by the 
humble peasantry. Then: vi'as a complex of rigid tights and duties between and in 
grades which was omstantly strained by fciocious struggles for power* Gteai lords 
conflicted with each other and government officers In their pursuit of laitd and 
powef. Emperors at first, and then the Shoguns tried to presetve order in the state 
by fostering a moral ctxle based on a tendentious interpretation of Cnhincsc Con¬ 
fucianism, with its conception of the state as a huge family to the head of which 
selfless duty was owed. The Shoguns converted this ethic into a cult of total 
loyalty, working ihrough a rigid sttatiftcaiion of society. In this caste system the 
Samurai, prr;fc3sional warriors in theory, with aft elaborate cede of honour, had a 
ptivilcged position. Tlie system was based upon taxation in kind, and a studied 
calculation of each man's value within it, the medium of calculation being the staple 
commodity, rice. 

Needless to say, this system was both open and subjea to all kinds of manipu¬ 
lation and abuse. Bur the Japanese feudal hierarchy made ccntuncs-lorig efforts to 
uphold the theoretical structure. One of (he chief reasons for the frequent closing 
of Japan's shores to foneign cDomacts may have been to preserve die integrity of the 
social system. However, the merchant classes of the major cities, became from the 
fifteenth century on increasingly wealthy in real terms, though not in terms of 
land. They thus became a potentially dangetous disruptive social force, a thorn in 
the flesh of the hierarchy, who often owed them vast sums of money, and confined 
them in psycliologtcal ghettos by reardetive legislation. In old Edo, rinxlern Tokyo, 
the largest and most powerful such ghetto gave us the superb art ot the Ukiyo-e, 
paintings and colour prints dealing with ihe life of the merchant pleasure-quarters, 
which Samurai were glad to patronise. For here, rather than in the formalized life 
of the nobility, wiis relative freedom to be found. It is significant that many of the 
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great mastetn of ja|Tan<»e art during' (hr Jast four centuries have worked for 
mercantile father than feudal patrons. 

In earlier centuries freedom from stifling obligations and secular foriiulity was 
lisuailj' kmnd In Buddhist monasteries. These places, of course, had their oviTJ strict 
rules* Bui from the culiural point of view they were often able to shdicr un- 
conventiona) ideas, and unconventional art. Much that is most viral in earlier 
Japanese an sprang from monastic milieux. 

Within this system sex and sexual relationships wcic strictly regulated. The 
relarionship of wife to husband was theoretically one of stria obedience; and 
theoretically the wife (or daughter) owed no less strict an obedience to her hus¬ 
band's feudal overlord in both social and sexual matters. Such obedience was, 
in practice, frequently put to the test, somettmes on a ca.sual basis, sometimes mote 
seriously. The sodal code txiuld demand that if a husband's existence b^ame 
an embarrassment to the overlord in his enjoyment of the wife, the husband 
siinuid remove himself honourably by suicide. Tins may have t>een rare. But the 
attitude of a woman thus possessed by an overlord was required to be nothing less 
than gratifled submission-graiificd theoretically by the oppoitimity to add to 
the comfott of the overlord. 

This situation was fortified by the highly privileged status allotted to all members 
of the Samurai caste. The old law petmitring tbem to try out iheir new sword- 
blades on casual passers-by was repealed a long tinie ago. But they tlid datm, partly 
by vinuc of their status, but partly by that readiness lo deal the death-blow which 
made them so valuable as retainers, the right to any woman of non-Samurai caste 
whenever they felt the uige. Peasant girls in the rice-fields were popularly imagined 
to be the prey of young Samurai. Such incidents provided subject matter for many 
Shunga. And no doubt this was indeed one of the less pleasant tribulations of 
peasant life in japan. 

Amongst the aristocracy at (he Heian court (eight - twelfth centuries), as we 
know from the Talc of Gcnjl and from Sei Shonagon's Pillow Book, love aJfairs 
were the tuicmal game, just as they were at other courts the world over And no 
doubt thej' wre at the courts both of the Emperors and the feudal nobility in later 
times as well. But such aflairs were in praaice deeply ringed with status obligations. 
No doubt the flattery implied by a prince's choosing the wife or daughter of a more 
humble family as lover would influence the woman’s attitude. But she would be 
under a strong obligation to comply anyway. Generally the spice of a true love afiair 
of this kind depended on the cultural and social compatibility of the lovers. Custom 
demanded that they exchange poems, piagrts and calligraphy. Too gross a con¬ 
flict of aesthetic standard would never be acceptable. Bui as no upper class male 
would have the slightest difficulty in finding all the merely sexual satisfiiction he 
required amongst the female members of his household, the cultural significance 
of the Hdan love affair lay specifically in its aesthciic overtones. 

Women, of course, were usually expeaed to play a subordinate role. Except at 
the indulgent Court the luxury of the love affair would have been a cause for grave 
scandal, probably for the death of the wife or daughter involved. And the moral 
basis for this would be the brcadi of the obligations of duty and obedience on the 
woman's part, if her lover was of equal or lower caste. In this case, he too w’ould 
l>e in the gravest danger from the husband, unless he could protect himself. It 


seems that Buddhtsi monks, far the greiKT part of whom were of Samurai origin^ 
Ti?cic paiticulaily favoured as lovers by married women, largely, no doubt, because 
thev had access to households, and women paid Dcrcmtniial visits to monasteries, 
but also because they were to sonic extent an ehtf outside and above the feudal 
strurture; so that a sesuaJ afl&ir with a monk did not count as a duty-violation. 
There is no reason to lielicve that the licentiousness of religious orders wa^ any 
less in Japan than it was in the European ^^iadJc Ag^ Certainly monks were as 
apt and wUling lovers in the Japanese popular imagination as they were in the 
European, They play the role frequently in art. ^ 

Once entered upon the sexual rclarjonship of whatever kind, the Japanese 
imagination is not fettered by squeamish inhibitions. The conventions that are 
observed all have to do with the enhancement of the act of love ttscif. For the 
Japanese have no resen’ations at all about se^ being a wonderful thing, of which 
the most possible should be made, by any available means. These means induaed 
all kinds of implernents such as bandages on the penh, cnlatgcmcnts of the pems 
by means of hollow, fretted extensions, often called iokingly ‘armour. But mMt 
important of aU were the fashionable costumes worn by the participants, and the 
ceremomoos conduct observ ed. These added value and status to the act of love, 
it was no accident that during the great period of the Edo Ukiyo-c the ctmrtes^s 
were the leaders of liigh fashion, and their ceremonial skills were « lughly culu- 
vated as their erotic. The erotic art of Japan in the paintings and prints carries 
through in its own special terms this glofificaiion of the act of sex. 

There are several particular aspects of the Japanese m devot^ to the hymning 
of sex which should be mentioned. First, there is ihe tendency for the panicipants 
to be at least partially clothed. The reason fot this is not siroph 
Japanese shrank from the nude. The Japanese ate accustomed to bath-iir^ 
communal nudity. By iisdf nudire is ordinarj-. banal, lacking entirely ifi any spet^ 
impact. There are, in fact, plenty of nudes in Japan we erotic an - people ^ ^ 
happen to have cast off all their clothes. Qqthcs, especially beautiful dot^ es in t ^ 
highest of fashion which were lovingly and accurately delineated, were always felt 
by the |apanese to offer the extra voluptuousness needed in emotively charged 
situations. This was not only for their suggestiveness by conceding hwe and 
tcvealing there, but for the oppoirunitics (hey offered for the cj^rcssion of feeling. 
The Japanese have always had a kind of sumptuary sense w’hich few Wesretners 
possess. On the Japanese stage, for example, the swing of a riecx’c can ^ 
audience to ecstasy. In the ceremonies of normal society garments were vividly 
employed to express personal feelings of a stylized character. In more intimate 
moments the drooping folds of the neckline, the swing of skirts, the suggesrhc 
multiple openings of the sleeve could be made to speak a subtle symbolic l^guage 
of sumptuary gesture. And since; as 1 liave pointed out in the section dealing ui 
Gimcsc an, the essence of Far Eastern brush-printing h the movement it conveys, 
we must always try' and read from Japanese garment-printing the movements 
which give this sumptuan- gesture its deep appeal. At certain periods what ma^rs 
is the grave and splendid formality of the folds, which senx as complex symbols 
of value and status. At other perils the linear evolutions set\'e as a kind of out¬ 
ward or theatrical demonstration of the complex feelings and sensations of the 
wearers, to express which the outlines of the body would be totally Enadequatc. 



For. as Japanese art was dn-ays an ait of concouit the expressive advantage of 
garments is that they offer for the artist's use a muitipltcity of outlines along ^ge$ 
and folds, which the human body simply cannot offer. 

The expansive lineartsm of Japanese painting has one ftuther advantage in 
erotic tepresentattons. This has to do with appaieni posture. The normal visual 
logic of volumes, as it prevails tn much Western - and Indian^ait, inhibits the 
variety of erotic representation. For the truth is that it is extremely difficult to T nah e 
visible the genitals of £guie$ engaged in sexual intercourse in an art oriented to 


the truth of volumes, without doing violence to the validity of the visual logic. 
Very few postures, and very few angles of sight in those postures allow the genitals 
to be seen. It is also true that the genitals arc a natural focus of both sensation anrf 
interest in all erotic cxpeoencc, actual or symbolic. Volume'Oriented aits have 
solved this problem in various ways, more or less adequately. The Japanese 
solution, however, seems especially successful. For as Japanese art has no interest 
whatever in the three- d i men sional structural actuality of volumes seen from a 
single viewpoint it is able to lay out in two dimensions whatever it wishes to 
include into its image. All that is necessary is that a linear logic be observed i -and 
hence as much may be displayed of anything as is tequired for the artist's purpose, 
without a sense of dislocation. For the Japanese sense of location is fundamentally 
two-dimensional in the first place, allowing for the fusing together of aspects 
which could only be seen in actuality from a ttqtttnft of many viewpoints. The use 
of v^ing gatiDents helps here; because a complex of overlying folds can form 
a bri^c between exposed parts of the body without commitring the artist to 
defining the precise bulk of the body-parts beneath the gannent. 

Finally, there is the question to which Dr Ijne refers in his text — the Japanese 
fondness for reprcsentlDg both male and female genitals on a gtessiy exaggerated 
scale. There are many reasons for this, including the fact mentioned, that the 
gcrutals arc a normal focus of sensation and imetest. To repiescnt them on a 
‘normalized' scale in an clabor^ painting would deprive them cotitely of their 
natural primacy in the symbolic scheme. Most etotic att enlaigca the genitals 
somewl^t. But the Japanese convention offen seems to Europeans grotesque. 
It should be remembered that to Japanese eyes it is not grotesque, but normal. The 
same kind of attention is lavished upon the genitals in erotic art as is lavished on 
ffie garments in order to bring them up to the same high key of expression. The 
folds and tipples of the labia of the female vulva arc multiplied and exaggerated 
into a linear ctRorcsccncc often resembling the petals of a peony The collars, 
ndges, engorged veins and skin-pleats of the male penis sustain the same exttava- 
gant linear inven^n. Given the relative fixed sbes of brush-rip and page-format jt 
would be impossible to lavish such expressive care upon the organa of sex without 
^Jar^ng them It is obvious that in real life the Japanese have been so casually 
faimliar with the appeanmee of the genitals as a normal part of the naked human 
y t at to r^sc t esc famihai objects to the status of an emotive and sensuous 
focus in a work of art demands dramatic treatment. It is not enough merely to 
expose the ^itais, or even to exhibit them in an excited condition. They must be 

extrav^ant dan, and enhanced by vigorous artistic development, 
haloed m sinuous and singing brush-lines. 




^ Preface 


Bratidsm in Japants* art 

Shtmgfl Of 'Spring Pictures*, is the tctm used by the Japanese to describe that 
branch of pictorial ait that glorifies the erotic. The word 'shunga* may seem to have 
a dreamy, poetic sound to us abroad, but actually it signifies nothing more or less 
chan 'scat pictures*. 

To the Japanese, indeed, sex represented neither a tomaniic ideal of love, nor a 
phallic rite to the gods; it was simply the joyful iioioti of the sexes; a natural 
function that reptesented man's greatest pleasure - almost, his ratsen <Pitrt. 

In preparing this, the first detailed, fully*illustratcd aocoum of shunga to be 
published, we have encouotcred i number of unusual impressions and scholarly 
problems that it may be of mtcrcsi to outline here - together with certain genctal 
remarks on the Japanese attitude towards sex. 

The fact that most of the great ukiyo-c print masters produced bold shunga has 
been cited by popular writers as a 'shocker' - as though this fact cither on the one 
hand served to justify ciotica, or on the other proved the arusts themselves were 
morally depraved. Neither assumption is correct: the fact that a Fieud or a 
Havelock Ellis should have devoted his life to describing sex neither makes the 
erotic justified or unjustifiednor does it say anything at all about the scholar's 
personal motals. The role of the shunga artist was simply that of an aitisric 
popularber of sex manuals: such comprised,"at the most, a fifth of his work, and 
were approached in a manner diifeting only technically feom whatever commission 
preceded them *- a flower-viewing prim, a New Vear’s card, a book of Itiniono 
designs, or an iliustrarcd guide to penmanship for childicD- Some of the artists 
were, necessarily, better than others at shunga; some c\'cn took a special ddight 
in the genre. But shunga was simply an integral part of the artist's tccognized 
work. 

Shunga - at least until the early eighteenth century- were thus considered but 
one normal function of the Japanese artist, no more improper or degrading than 
the painting of a nude or a classical love-scene would have seemed to a contem¬ 
porary Western artist. True, the Japanese feudal government's 'austerity edicts 
of the lyaos and followmg seem to have gradually altered this attitude towards 
shunga-at least bringing official censure to bear on their more widespread, 
popular publication; but there appears to have been little moral stigma attached 
either to their design or their purchase, on up to the time of the 'modernixation' 
of Japan in the later nineteenth century. 

Indeed, sex itself in all its forms and varieties was rmdily available to any 
Japanese male with the means or the incUnaiion: thus Japanese erotic art had 
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rcaUy but a sccotuJaiy stimulatory funciion. Aside fram its uscAJocss in sex 
education, shunga's place in Japanese act corTcsponded, lo most intents and 
puiposcs, with Western nude painting. And when, in the later nineteenth ccntui}% 
Japan officially adopted the appnnenanoes ^ and. so far as convenient, the morals 
and customs - of Western, * Victorian* culture, it promptly banned U»ii shunga and 
the nude in an. To the Japanese authorities of the time, the distinction (ust did 
not exist: if shunga w’crc pornographic, then so was the nude. 

In viewing shunga it may be welt to temetnber this analogy’: to the adolescent 
ot sexually underprivileged, shunga may prove stimulating, even aphrodisiac- 
as may nude painting, or any «>ther ait form even vaguely related to the erotic. For 
a dispassionate understanding of any erotic art form, of course, one should be 
not only a mature (and, let us hope, sexually happy) individual, but should also be 
versed in the artistic styles and conventions of the culture concerned. The latter 
is a particularly vital prerequisite in the arts of Asia. Here, tbc potentially 'ob^ 
jeaionable* subject matter is rendered even more difficult of dispassionate appre¬ 
ciation, by the \p'aricd and exotic nature of each of the civilizations concerned. 

Thus - while hardly a statement conducive to malting friends in the Occident- 
the fact is that a good part of the intrinsic interest of Japanese art is quite lost to 
the connoisseur, collector or scholar who has little intimacy with the psychology, 
manners (and hopefully, the language) of Old Japan. .As with a blind nun, of 
course, other imaginative senses may well develop to increase the connoisseur's 
personal appreciation of a print or painting: wc can see such developments 
pronouncedly in the writings of the early cmhusiasi Edmond de Goncoutt - as well 
as in the modern critic J. l^llkr. But if this is true of Japanese popular art in 
general, it is even more so in the case of shunga, where literary and legendary 
allusions contribuie so much to the total cflect of a print or illustralion. 

Fdo art has Isecn characterized (by K. Shibui) as ‘of formal simplicity of expres¬ 
sion but complcxirsi' of overlapping nuances; non-intellectual; erotic*. To miss this 
vital element of complexity of allusions is to miss the final dfcct of the print—at 
least, as it was planned by the creator, the artist himself. To regard the ukiyo-e 
print merely as a colourfiil, charmingly decorative att-fonn is to deny half of its 
content, half of its value. It may well be that for tlic average Western viewer, 
appreciation of ukiyo-c can never extend much beyond these ‘colourful, rdiantung, 
decorative bounds. To deny that more than this exists, however, is to insult the 
original artist - as welt as faint-heartedly to deny (he ability of the Western mind 
ever to penetrate this fair, CWcntal veil. 


Functim and form of sbua^a 

The first impression one gets from reading the texts to the earlier shunga books 
is (hat the concept of family continuity was a strong one in japan: procreation was 
thus a most serious aifair. We are not tiying to miniiiuze the erotic nature of 
shunga when we suggest that a good portion of their audience were seeking 
practical ad vice in improving their sex life - whether for ptocteational or emotional 
reasons. True, there were a few medical texts available that treated of sex matters; 
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but these were Japanese edittoos of old Giinese votks» phrased in 

Chinese style^ and requiring some famiiiarity with dtssicai medicine to be used 
meaningfully. Thus the shunga books^ albums and scrolls proved the pritnafv 
means of sex education tluoughout Japanese history - on even into the early 
twentieth century, (As late as the 19)os, surprisingly enough, it was stiU rhe prac¬ 
tice among certain of the more iiaditional Japanese department stores to tndude a 
shuoga TOlutnc in the corner of a chcsc-of-draweis purchased for a proEpectivTe 
bride,) 

Viewed in this hisiorical lights the policy of Education by shnnga’ may be 
considered well ahead of its rimes. In the West, it is only ui the present century 
that we find derailed, popular treatises on sexual positions and the like — which 
were already the staple fare of Japanese shunga books by the seventeenth century. 
And Western sex manuals have ycf to reach the point where they feel justified in 
substituting creative work by major artists, for die usual coldiy-sdentific diagrams. 
In this sense, Japanese shunga works already repicsented, several centuries ago, 
the ultimate alliance of sexual science and art, which yet remains the unrealized ideal 
of Western sexology. Ideally speaking, af^r all, an, science, and life are but 
difietent aspens of a single humanity. 

To judge, at least, from the authors* pte&ces and postscripts to the earlier 
shunga books, their attitude was a most serious one. (Doubtless, they nught c^'cn 
be considered too serious and conventional by the more enlightened thinkers of 
today.) Typical is the to Sugimura's shunga book no (Xiw 

Hei/ ef aii P/iumw} of 16*7; ‘Excesses, in general, arc the root of illness and fore¬ 
shortened lifci this is even mote the case with iniquitous appetites in sex. The 
great will destroy their nation; the lesser will lose their homes and ruin their lives. 
Modcraiion should be the rule in all things/ 

Paiallel to the serious attention paid to family continuity, proctcarion and sex, 
was the rather strong bdtef that conjugal compaiibiUry was mflucROcd by natural 
or divtnational forces. Thus, where there were numerous volume* (deriving from 
the Chinese hd&k of which provided divinational and astrological guides 

to human fate and conduct, there u'ere also books of 'sexual astrology*, which 
ptovided detailed, illiisttaied descriptions of the good and bad consequeoces of 
union lierwetn men and women bwra under compatible or opposing zodiacal 
'signs*. Such beliefs were not really strong enough to outweigh other, more human 
factors - and were often, doubtless, mote the concern of ‘old grandmothers' than 
of modem young couples. Yet such concepts do flavour the popular thought of 
the rimes. 

Another background element to shunga publication was the 'therapeutic* 
function sex played in certain hygienic plulosophics derived from China.. In these 
doctiines. sex (like spotts or exercise today) was considcicd to have a definitely 
beneficial effect on health and longevity. This atritude towards sex never achieved 
very striking popularity among the Japanese—10 whom sex doubtless seemed too 
natural a function to require such devious apologetics. But this prestigious, intel¬ 
lectual approval of sex from the Continent surely smoothed the path for erotic 
publications - and capiecually so among the ruling samurai, who might otherwise 
have more teiivdy restricted them. 

The specific subject matter of Edo Period shunga is practically limitless, and out 
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illustiations can give only a btief suggarioo of the vaiieiy. It U wottb aodng, 
however, that shunga often bote a very dose teiarionship to the popular litciartije 
of the time - not when they iliuatiatod it directly, but when they ecophaaized 

r<»win literary scenes or liruations currently in vogue. Thus, when literature took 
as its setHug the plcasute-tjuaitcis, and as its heroines, the courtraans, 00 did 
shunga^ Inter, when love stories and scandals featuring ordinary maidens - or 
pederasts, or geisha, or even bestiality - flourished, these immediately found their 
reflection in the shunga books and piint-albums. With the ojiiicial banutng of 
foreign travel after the mid 1650s, taJea of a hero's shipwreck to a distant Island of 
Lusty Temales flourished, as did shunga depictions; the 'outlandish’ Dutchmen of 
Nagasaki appear in the shunga about concurrently with [iterarure and other forms. 
There is, of course, nothing strange about this: the same artists who produced the 
usual prints and book illustrations did the shunga, and some of them even wrote 
their own book-certs and print-dialogues fot the latter. There were even cases 
where especially notable sbunga works created vogues of their own, which diffused 
soon into less erode att and litetarare. 

Shunga, at any rate, were a dear reflection of the tastes and manneis of their 
times. They have their own conventions and exaggerations, but a worthwhile 
history of Japanese morals, customs, and popular thought could easily be written 
from them alone. 

One tnteteating aesthede problem arose in the selectioin of our illustrations. No 
shunga artist worth his salt simply presented page after page of pictures featuring 
coitus alone. He varied both his poses, hU viewpoint, and the de gree of eroticism 
employed. Thus, if two illustrations featured various advanced stages of love 
making, the third scent, as often as nor, presented a more idyllic view of young 
lovers, perhaps only 'holding hands’. 

Ideally, theitfbre, every airist should have been represented here in at least 
two such scries of three or four prints each, to reveal his true mastery of the mood 
and continuity of erotic response. Space has not, unfortunately, permitted such a 
comprehensive showing. At the same time, many of the Japanese print artists 
have been almost ^tvr'-publishcd in their customarv oeuvre, while neglected in 
ihdr shunga work; and the 'presenrahlc’ cover-sheets to the %'arious major shunga 
works have already been rather widely iUusttaied, by ouKdvea as well as others. 

For these, we hope valid, teasons, it has been necessary rather to ovcx-ooocen* 
trite tUustratton on the more extreme (though predominant) elements of shunga. 
These art typiral of shunga rr, but present an unreHeved picture of eroticism 
which is not necessarily the case with the odguiaJ, complete books or albums. The 
intrinsic variety of the various artists presented will doubtless preclude any danget 
of monotony. But it should be emphasized that nearly all Js^iancse ihunga were 
otigtnally designed as part of a unified sencs — a book, an athniri^ or a setoU — and 
it is no small wonder that the detached fragments presented here show up as 
impressively as they do. 

By their nature, shunga tended to utilize certain formats more than those most 
frequent in non-erotic Japanese art. Thus, to the field of hand pointing, kskimifUi 
(hanging scrolls) are of course rate, where the more mtimaie picture-scrolls and 
albui^ predoroinate - just the opposite of the case with non-erotic paintings. 
Erotica seldom appeared on panels and scitcns - though these did sometimes 
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exist in the houses of assigiurion. (We have seen examples - admhtedly taic - of 
tsmtaUt single-panel screens^ which, when the ftatne was removed, opened up 
into two-panel screens with shunga on the inocr side, and innocent landscapes, 
calligraphy or bird-and-fiower [huntings on the outer surface.) With the prints, 
too, single-sheet shunga ice practically nonexistent: the)' were normally folded 
once and mounted in a series of twelve as an album: «r, rarely , maunted end-to- 
end as a picturc-acroll, or issued as unmounted series in an envelope, (Once dis¬ 
mounted, of course, sucli album-plates arc hardly distinguishable from inde¬ 
pendent prints - other than from the fact that they usually Jack aiilst'’s formal 
signature or publisher's seal.) 

Indeed, for the first four decades of printed ukiyo-e, r; i (Sfio-tyoo, there were few 
separately issued ukiyo-e prints e\‘en in the non-erotic field. Other than some rare 
)h/i^wfftfa-princ8 of large size, and a few albums or scrolls of historical-genre 
subjects, all of the extant 'presentable' prints that grace the museums of the world 
today ^ by such early masters as Moionobu, hts pupils, and Sugimura — are the 
so<allcd ‘cover-sheets’ to erotic albums: the prints (usually two or three in nmn- 
ber) that were interspersed through most of the shunga books for variety's sake. 
From an historical point of view, it is most unfortunate that dealers - and even 
some prudish collectors ^ have customarily d^ched these ‘frontispiece’ prints 
for separate sate; the albums and scrolls must be seen in their original setting for 
proper appreciation, and both the emtic and the non<rotic suffer from being re¬ 
moved from their context. (Doubtless far worse is the dealers* praaice of having 
shunga prints drastically retouched — sometimes even by means of newly-carved 
w(x>dbtocks — to cover over objectionable puhit: details.) Given, of course, the 
choice of the public seeing only censored plates and lx>wdlcrized fragments, ot 
nothing at oil, we must doubtless temper our complainis of such vandalism. 

Tltc artists themselves, however, felt no need to apologUc for their work in 
erotica. Indeed, it is a curious fact that the shunga artists often signed their erotica, 
while neglecting to affiK their names to much of their more ordinary work in the 
same format. Such masters os Harunobu and Utamaro even publicly disdained 
production of portraits fearuring the Kobuki actors (social outcasts, according ro 
government reckoning and to Confucion doctrine, at any rate), but took great 
pride in their shunga work - producing, indeed, some of their finest achievements 
in this gentc- 


Tbe iliusifathns 

To turn to certain matters of more specialized incetest: although some care has 
been taken in the matter of attributions, we do not wish to l>c dogmatic. Experience 
has shown that, in woodblock prints, for example, the ‘stylistic' influence of the 
engraver has been underestimated. Thus, an experienced (and sympathetic) 
engraver working from the sketches of an arrist's pupil may sometimes give us the 
impression that we are viewing the master himself. And an unskilled engraver {or 
one accustomed to handling the work of a tjuite diffcient artist) may sometimes 
lead us to suspect we are viewing the work of a pupil - or even of an imitator. 
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(A famous letter of Hokusai's thus compliins to his publisher of the engraver*s 
giving bis prints facial fcatum in the quite differeni^ Toyukuni style.) 

In order to simplify the captions^ the following method is used; signed work is 
so noted; for unsigned hut reasonably certain attributtons, simply the anisr*; 
name is given; in cases where identification is less positive, the notation ‘style of' 
is used. 

And a cautionary note regarding shunga paintings: Ji should be remembered 
that, just as ihe classical scrolls were copied assiduously on into the late nineteenth 
century s«.r were the early ukiyoe manuscript works copied in the following two 
centuries, even after prmfeil ukiyo-c had taken tl-ie creative lead. That is to say. the 
atflucni public for the expensive hand^sctolls remained even alter woodblock 
printing had made the genus more cheaply and widely available. And though the 
ukiyo-e print artists sometintes thus did original and creative painted scroits for 
their mure wealthy patrons, the aitisaiKopyists and artists* apprentices of the 
period tended, rather, to copy the mastcffpieccs.-i often no longer extant today in 
the originals - of tlie earlier, classical masters. 

These arc, of course, features found throughout Far Caiicm painting. But they 
do render the art-scholar's task a complex one, since it ts usually impossible to 
authenticate such pautttngs accurately through pliotrkgraphs alone—and the 
originals arc, understandably, sometimes diificuh of access. The utiftntunarc fact 
is. that most publicaiions dealing with shunga, lioth in Japan and in the ^’cst, 
have been the wtirk of casual sexologists or amateurs, and many of the paintings- 
and even some of die prints, reproduced, have been late copies or outright forgeries. 
Shunga i& yet a pioneer region in art studies, and will doubtless remain so until 
prejudice against us subject-matter ditiunishes, either in Japan or abroad. In the 
present pr^etiminaf) study, we have at least tried to Indicate surmised date of 
esecutiori in cases where late copies had to lie illustrated in place of losl or unavatb 
able originals. 

We must hasten to add that such original, early works may well yci be extant: 
indeed, the prime dillicuUy in any study of Japanese erotic an is ihc dilliculiy of 
making any comprehensive survey of the originals. Doubtless, several decades of 
assiduous search in Japan and abroad would serve to unearth the major extant 
treasures of shunga painting. But jt w'ould have to be energetic, original research, 
for no guide to this treasure-house yei e.xtsts in any language. 

Our own attention to shunga has been as a neecssaf)’ adjuna to our general 
uktyo-c studies; but even in ihis Tatter field, our attention has hitherto been directed 
more to prints and Ixxsk iliusiration than to painting. Here exists, cleady, an 
area for virgin tesearch in one of the great erotic treasure* of world an. The keys 
to Its un erstao 'ng arc not avatlaVde to the casual observer, however ;thicv require a 
hrrn understanding of Japanese classical language, literature, customs, art-history 
and connoisseurship ^ eacJi in itself a lifelong study. But of all these, that art of 

expertise in rhe Shunga field is surdy ihc most difficult, for this has yet to lie 
Oipiorcd tn Japan itselL 

It is commonly s^d that nearly all of ihc ukiyo-c artists produced shunga. and 
this stoteincnr is probably accurate enough in general. As a mancr of fact, however, 
no one se t> ar o ukiyo-e has ever studied carefully even a bare majority of the 
shunga now extant; and once more detailed investigation and pubUcaiion in this 


field becomes possible, vx'e shall doubtlc^ss have to revise some of our basic ideas 
on the rclaiivc ptoduct:ivit>* of the various utists. For our present purposes, how- 
cvef, we have chosen to concentrate on works actual I avaiUblc to us for study. 
The absence of certain artists - ukiyo-e or other-from our account docs not, 
therefore, necessarily mean that they did no shunga work, but simply that we have 
not had the opportunity to trace such, either in the original or in photograph or 
reproduction. Thus, while we may doubt that such a specialized artist as Sharaku 
ever pioduccd (or at least, ever published) shunga, it would be unwise to make any 
such categorical statement at the present stage of our kntiwlcdge. 

The student of ukiyo-e in general will usually find that despite the literally 
hundreds of bottks and catalogues available on the subject any original, 'definitive^ 
study will prove already incomplete by the time it is published. Such falUbility 
must be accepted as the rule, rather than the exception, in the shunga field, where 
publication is rare, and really teliablc studies are, alas, yet to be made even in 
Japan, despite the avid body of colleetors there. 

Unlike the case of Old Japan - where the government had Ijecn generally com¬ 
plaisant towards sex expression, w*hciher in life, Utcraiurc or art •<- modem Japan 
rose in the midst of the Victorian Age, and adopted, all too literally, most of the 
supposed sexual repressions of the late nincteemh century Western society wbiich 
it took for irs model. Both the European nude and ihc Japanese shunga were 
banned without distinction. More recent education has removed the more 
prestigious nude ftotn 'beyond the pale', but the true nature of iraditiunal shunga 
is both unknown and misunderstood by die very agencies who must tegubte 
them - the police and ihc courts. 

Needless to say, such banning and restrictions liavc greatly impeded the progress 
of Japanese studies in their own ctotic an. There arc numerous (though generally 
fragmentary and inaccurate) bibliographical studies, only obliquely illustrated; and 
there have been a few generaJiaed discussions of shunga, lacking in any meaningful 
illustration at all. But the fact is that, so far as published works go, the student of 
ukiyo-e shunga would do better ^ despite their excessive historical and artistic 
inaccuracies - to study the few iincxpurgatcd portfolios published in the West, 
rather than search thn^iygh the total bulk of what has appeared in modem Japan. 
For any really worthwhile research, however, there is no alternative but to seek out 
the originals, scattered through the private (and a very few public) collections in 
Japan and in the West. For this reason, anything like dehniiivc research on most of 
the details of Japanese erotica will doufaficas remain virtually an impossibility for 
the present generation. 

In the Jimited spate available to this monograph, we have been unable ro speak, 
other than in passing, of the genetal background of life and art in Old Japan. For 
details on the history of Japanese genre painting and prints, Edo society, Kabuki 
and rhe Yoshiwaxa, the reader is refened to our earlier Aftfr/rr/ itj fhf jitptUKSt Prik/. 
And although space-Utnitarions have not permitted the indurion of detailed 
capfions to the plates, a brief note has been appended whenever it was thought 
that the subject matter might not be obvious to the Wcsictn reader. 

For the specialist, the following gcncial note on print sizes may be appended; 
Average print sizcsl iiktu — lo x i j inches; " 9 ^ ^ ^* i’h&htttt — 7^ x 10; — 

J s 5 J; x 5, 
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Book sizes: ^ft * 11 x 7J inch®; hamkt-UH - 9 x 6|j ^bi^n - 7| * - 

S 3 < 7 h 

Scroll sizes: average height-six to fourteen inches; length -from twelve n> 
forty feet. 

Although the omission of footnotes may ptovc an inconvenience to scholars, 
it must l>c noted that these would consist almost entirely of references to ihc 
jap^cse originals - for there is surprisingly little accurate information on this 
subject available in Japanese secondary sources, and none at all in Western 
languages. 


A final word should be said here about the important place of book illustration 
in shunga, and in ukiyo-e in general. Some criticism was raised, by prim collectors, 
at the space given to ukiyo-e illustratbn in our earlier Matttrr of tin japmtie Prist 
- on the grounds that no single book-plate can ecjuaj the artistic quality, or at least, 
impressiveness, of an independent prim. This do not doubt. But we do fed 
strongly that few if any single prints, indeed, can match the wonder of viewing 
at leisure a series of several dozen integrated illustrations by a master such u 
Motonobu. The effect U cumulative, and being divided over a penod of time, is 
more lasting than that any single print tan produce. 

By the same token, even the finest single illtismrion, tom out of its context, 
will never equal even the average independent prim. But this does not mean that 
we must choose out plates solely on the basis of isolated photographs spread 

. . i_' i_ • * • we associate each plate with the book or 

senes in which it origiiiaUy appeared. And we must simply plead that we are 
dealing here primarily with the of which our plates arc soimtimcs but 

fragmentafy ^ipproxiraations* 

After all, wc do not eschew publishing illustrated books on ardiitecturc or 
sculpture-just because these subjects are less suited than prints or pamrings arc 
to twoKiim.msiotial reproduction. Nor, by the same token, can we neglect book 
illusttadon just because random samples cannot even licgin to reveal Its total 
charm. The beauty of the Japanese picture-book lies in its cumulative effect; it 
rep^ents a kaleidoscope of lively yet inregmted scenes and impressions - as 
against the prim’s single, stationary tableau. 

To be sure, one of the charaetcrisda of Japanese shunga is that there are fcw 
mdependcot, soUtaiy works: whether print or painting, rhe original came as part 
of a set or senes, a book, an album, or a scroll. In this broad sense, a//shunga is 
illustration. Nevertheless, the shunga saoll or album most often represents a 
senes of twdvc rather unrelated tableaux - as opposed to the book illustnrion 
■ rep ^ ^ 1 cirare conscious effort on thl Jttisl's run lo mate a 

continuous artistic unity. TTie /miiirim of Oid Jiqsui may well have spent 
Ah, greaim efforts on the prints and aibums; but lo the uUyix attfat one 

feels, the bool illnsttation tepresented an even gteatet. sustained effort of 
creation. 

Our mlier .l/ar/nr ,b, J^p^u fra, attempted to pmsem the owraJI story of 
these Ptetutm of the Floating World’-the prints, printings. iUustration, and 
shunga. In the preset monograph, see luve tried to shed further Ught on the 
least understood of aU of these genres, shunga. b the future, sue hope ttifiU out the 
story even fimher with monographs on uliyoHi book iUustntioii, and printing - 


together with » more detailed view of the pdma of the ‘Ptimirivc’ P^iod. Only 
when all these aspects of ultiyo< have been studied thoioughty niay wc pretend 
to know some^ing of this fascinating eddy of Japanese ait, this pageant of Edo 
life and civiliaatton in minisiturc. 




10 Early Japanese Erotica and 
the Yamato-e painters 
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The earliest works 

We can speak here only m passing of the prehistonc pedods of Japanese erotic 
art - the Neolithic Age, and the cady Iron Age (the 'Burial-mound Betiod’). 
Sexual art noxr extant from these early times comprises principally the phallic 
symbols and fcttility images of pritnitlvc religion and tnbat rites - clay amulets 
and relief work, stone stalls, tifall-carvings, Ijaaiwa (clay grave-figuKs), stone 
amulets and pottery, featuring figures with prominent sex organs, or sometimes 
even engaged in conjugal intercourse. 

With the sixth century ad these beginnings of narls'c Japanese art were practi¬ 
cally smothered Uy the wholesale import of Buddhism and its an from the Asiatic 
mainland — an artistic tradition which, though Hlled with images and iconography, 
treated but rarely of the erotic. 

Indeed, one of the characteristics of much of Far Eastern Buddliist art is the 
asexual nature of Its images - cmpliasis placed upon idealized depictions of tlie 
various deified Buddhas and Bodhisam'as, rather than upon the historical Sakja- 
muni and his followers. If any notable erotic strain is to be found hi the csuJicst 
Japanese Buddhist art, it must lie in the idealized,/esnwz/tr depiction of deities which 
most often, in China and Korea, had been mule. Without meaning to strain a point, 
one can reasonably imagine the sexual attraction these lovely, increasingly volup¬ 
tuous and femmbed figures inusr have exerted on the abstemious monks who daily 
worshipped them. 

From the virginal innocence and other-worldhncss of Suiko Buddhist sculpture 
in the early seventh century to the voluptuous, this-wotldly femalencss of TempyO 
and Heian Buddhist sculpture and painting of the eighth century and following, 
the ideal of female beauty saw mutation with the times'and with their changing 
religious emphasis. The depiction of true female deities likewise increased.— 
Kisshi^ten, Bcnamien, Marishiten, Cigeitcn and others; and the numerous female 
deities of the native Shintd teligion also found artistic expression from the early 
ninth-century Kdnin Period and later. 

The semi-nude appears in such Suiko Period Buddhist sculpture in wood as the 
Mixoku statues of the Chuguji and Horyuji temples; but the most noted works of 
this class arc the so-called ‘Nude Beniens’, the curious seated statues of the Goddess 
fienaaiten at the Kamakura Hachiman Shrine and the Enoshima Shrme. These 
wooden sculptures date from the thirteenth century (the first bears an inscription 
dated 1266) and though doubtless originally designed to be clothed, feature 
completely nude forms, including carefuUy-ddincatcd depictions of the v til va¬ 
in the meanwhile - though linlc recorded in art histories - native elements of 
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phallic woishtp had persisttd dtpitc the widcspctid iinp€.maiifjn of Buddhism. 
Popular festivals sometimes featuied phAllic deities, and the ^encfaliy superstitious 
nature of the times led to the development of sexual rites and rolklore which are 
featured from tttnc to time in tlie literature and records of the Heian Period. 

Buddhism itself, pimiculitly the esoteric Shih^on Sect, also hart»>ured cerrain 
sexual deities (derived from India via 'ribecan and Chinese t^maism}, the bcsr> 
knowm of which Is Kangiicn. Derived from the Hindu Ganesha, Kangiten is 
dqiictcd most sirikingly as a male and female pair in standing embrace, featuring 
human bodies but elephantine heads. The earliest such dated statue of Kangiten 
bears the inscription 1197, Shrines to this deity (popularly known as 'Shoden- 
sama') arc still prevalent throughout Japan-that at Matsuchiyama, near ihc 
Yirshiwara, being well known. Thdr icons ate generally treated, howTver, as 
('secret Buddhas*), and thus seldom displayed publicly. 

Of the 'Household Deities’ - the 'Seven Cods of Luck' we 6nd so commonly in 
the later ukiyo-c,- Bishamonten and Daikoku are also sometimes depicted in early 
sculpture in dual sexual forms, similar to Kangtten. Further, one branch of the 
aforcmaitioncd Shingon Buddlusm, the Tachikawa Sect- a development of the 
later eleventh century - combined strong elements of VVff-yu/tg shamanism and 
phallidim with a must positive attitude towards sex, and exerted considerable 
induence thmughr^t Japan until its formal banning in the fourteenth century. 
Our mtercst here, how'cver, centres principally on ibm^i ('spring-pictures’), 
the erotic in Japanese painting and the graphic arts. 

Fragmentary evidence would indicate that the earliest Japanese shunga were a 
diversion nf Buddhist artists and artisans, graHiri sketched for telaxaiion in the 
midst of more serious endeavours. For example, an early, amateur shunga.sketch 
has been found on the base of a statue in Japan's oldest extant temple, the i lfiiyup 
(early seventh century); and fragments of early shunga (display'ing, imcfestingly 
enough, use of both male and female ‘sex implements’) arc said to have been dis¬ 
covered during the dismantling and repair of die Senju Kannon statue of the 
Tmho-datji temple in Nara -a work of the late Tcmp>*ri Period (mid-eighth 
cemuty). Although sex life, to |udpe from the novels of the period, appears to have 
been free enough 'on the outside’ (at least among the upper classes), the austere 
life of a Buddhist monastery would indeed have provided -a Ittting need for sudi 
sexual outlets among the priestly aniaans. 

Sophisticated sex knowledge was evidently widespread among the eduated 
classes. We know-, for example, that shunga-lllustrated sex manuals were prevalent in 
ihts period - the official Taiho Code of the year 701 wen specifying that physicians 
were required to study such illustrated texts, (‘■prrstute-pictutes’), as 

they were then termed, .-^nd in 1288, the PJsti btyB-thQ ('Secret Essentials of 
Hygiene’)—a Japanese sex manual which conveniently summarized the earlier 
Chinese texts — was even presented to the Throne. 

Pictorial erotica was not, naturally enough, suited 10 wide exploitation in the 
more ‘puhlic’ formats of Japanese art - hiktt^no (hanging scrolls), screens, panels 
or inutals. It is thus only with the development of the the lateral hand- 

scroll, that shunga found its first permanent art form in Japan, 

Tlie fotinat itself derived from China, bur the Japanese picture-scroll developed 
extensively just at a time when native forms of art and literature were finding their 






first fuJJ expression. Thus we cm state, with only a little cxaggetidon, that the 
picture*scfoll practically cpiromiacs the mily native pictorial an-the yaaM/iw 

('Japan-pictuiw*) - of the prc-ultiyo-c period, from the twelfth to the sixteenth 

cenruries. 

All that saved that classic novel, the early clevcnth-ccntury Ta/t oj Grnri, from 
being a recitation of redundant iovc adventures was the taste and genius of the 
authoress - and the refined (if sometimes effete) taste of her comptaisani sodety. 
In the centuries of w-ar and politica] unrest that followed, it was as often as not die 
ribald (or the absurdly romantic) that fitted mote the taste of the tttiics. Such 
collemons of medieval talcs as the K^njaht (c^ly twelfth century) and 

the Kifiajt (j 154) ^ as welt as the erotic veiscs of the Zen priest Ikkyil and 

of the resemble the Getta K^>manerum or BcKcaccio in their 

enthusiasm for earthy humour of the bedroom, and it is this lively bellv-kagh that 
most often flavours the early shunga scrolls of this period. 

The first uoff-crotic picture-scrolls in native, Yaimto-c stvle mav be tvpified by 
two fa^us ex^ples: the cwdfth-centuty Tait q/C fnji ifTuf/(Co5ri manopt/m 
r.!ru.fef),m colourful but passive, formal, decorative style; and the twelfth-thirteenth- 
^tury Animat amt Sirat/s {ChojSjimimmpga), quidtly sketched worb of 
^out an a un ant humanity. Whatever the form of artistic expression cm- 
pl^cd, Ja^ese shunga tended, most often, to the latter lively vein of depletion. 

trrain uman scent^s in the Smells reminisccnc of laicr 

shunga works, and provide a ready glimpse of what the early shunga setoils, now 
wt, must ^ ave been hke. (The distinaion between shunga and the non-erotic is, 
ter ptu^dy one of - a distinct ion only of but tniiior importance in basic 

Z twelfth-century- works such as the W/^/ PiifaSft (Yamai 

mj the SfroJI e/ Htm^ DtPt/r (Gaki-zmbi), and the Ht/t Sav/t (JamJku'fasm 

contain scenes-c.g. of hcimaphriiditism and sexual diseases, of par^tjo^ of 
nu an tenure - of grwt interest to ihe sexologist as well as to the an student. 
Yet m none of the pubhdy-known early scroUs does eroticism as such appear. 

u depicted, 

emfifvi'i* ^ interest in the nudeyi^ may well help explain why Japanese 

erofie in. ^ •*] scxuaJ depictioiu; meic itaki:dncs9 in itself held tittle 

“ J viewer; he demanded Ihe full detaib of sexusl 

la.ir:^7of ««ive etone srimu- 

sc^l Irr h'““ '*'* “Iv:' Heijji Period sontee, that the picture¬ 
s' ^de^ee^Th* of divetsion smoog the oobiUty of the 

■e^^deventh eentunes: there were even frequent exhibitions, in dte fotn, of 

pa^ntws (^,) to see which owner’s scioll or scrolls could glesn the 

have been nrodneed **v®P*^v *l*v iact thn doaens of such works must 

that the shnnva II ^ f “f **v extant from this a;»c- Thus it is not sutprising 

and tuiinoil that f ?t" a enough during the ensuing centuries of waf 

meitt at the mm ^ ~ establishment of peace and stable goveni- 

niMt at the mnmencement of the seventeenth century. 

»e know today of the Hetan Penod ate one o, wo -bed-scenes- depietid in the 


fionci$piecM k> the Chusonji Buddhist sutras of the year 117$; vad a love-sccae or 
two, found among the stitta faii-paJxitings(featuTmg hand-colouring over a block- 
printed outline) of about the same titnc- The first example h notable in its retainiiig 
the innocently refined flavour of scriptural illustration, despite the erotic subjcct- 
mattet - some indication of the natutaJistic view of sex that must have prevailed 
at the time. The second example is rcmatkablc in being so doseJy related in style 
to the earliest extant Yamato-e scroll, the Ceiyj itself, as well as in its already 
featuring one of the characteristic conventions of shunga - the presence of a 
voyeur spying on the Jove scene {an clement which, technically, introduces a 
needed variety into a series of basically si milar erotic scenes; but which also may 
serve to suggest the basically humorous Japanese artitude towards sex and love- 
making), From such semi-erotic works and from literary and historical records of 
the time, we know that shunga art was already a firmly-established form in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, and in style differed little from the other genre 
painting of the period. 

Throughout much of the extant early literatvirc of shunga appears the name of 
the Abbot Toba (Toba Sflj 5 : ro;3"ii4c), best-known today as the legendary 
painter of the Animal and Fiff/rr Jtero/h, and of the rug/. Whether or not 

the Abbot actually painted these specific works is still a matter of scholarly con¬ 
troversy; but he was, (n any event, one of the best-known painters of his time. 
Book XI: 16 of the aforementioned mid thirteenth-century collection of semi- 
historical talcs, the Kakan thmon/Mt recounts an interesting anecdote concerning 
the Abbot, in which mention U made of even earlier shunga: 

TTie passage in question features an argument between the Abbot and his leading 
art-pupil, in which the latter defends certain artistic distortions of his work in the 
following manner; 

Let my Master consider the (naku^na-< fposture-ptcturcs*, i.c. shunga] of 
the older masters: the phallus is always depicted large, fat in excess of the 
actual size. As a matter of fact, if it were drawn only in its natural ske, it 
would hardly be worth looking at. Thus in its depiaion is reson made to 
artistic exaggeration, And tn my .MasierT own paintings is this principle often 
seen. 

The story itself is apocryphal, and belongs to that category of anecdote which 
takes delight in the discomfiture of established authority, But it docs offer fiitthcf 
evidence that shunga was already a recognized art-form in the Heian Period - as 
well as confirming the fact that exaggerated depicrion of the phallus was one of the 
anistic conventitms of shunga, practically from its intxption. Aside from its 
function in artistic expression, this latter, most striking feature of Japanese erotica 
was doubtless also akin to and derived from the earlier phallic worship - the 
phallus as an object of lo'crcncc and awe, the source of life and power. This 
fascination with the phallus was to persist throughout Japanese erotic art, long 
alter its origins in folklore and primitive reli^on had been forgotten. 

Osdht^u-tto-i, the earliest Japanese term for shunga, has been the subjea of much 
scholarly controversy, but it seems basically 10 originate in a book-title, OsaJoi-^ 
(‘redining-pictures*, or 'posture-pictures'), an early physidan's text, now lost, 
which was a medical guide to sexual postures - and later came to refer to erotic 
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piaures in general. Just when shunga ceased to play a purely medkal mle and 
becarne mote a subject for pleasurable apprcoaiiun and general acx education la 
difficult to dctcnninc. Painting in general, for most of this pedod, was indmaicly 
connected with expounding the Buddhist tenets, explaining the divine origins of 
noted shrines or temples, or illustrating famous tales. The idea of woth of art 
putdy for its own visual sake was doubtless nonexistent. Indeed, it was probably 
not until well into the eighreenth century ^ until the time of Hirunobu r>r Utatnaio, 
say -that a good part of shunga became truly independent of their educadonal 
function. 

At any rate, setni^historical allusions to the early painters of shunga refer most 
often to the later Heian Period, and we may assume that such paintings existed as a 
recogniaed artistic genre bj‘ then - separate, that is, from the purely medical works 
on coital methods and postures, sexual stimulants and the like. Most likely ahunga 
were considered but one customarv facet of thegcnce''painter*5 craft, rather than as 
a special species ‘b^ond the pale*, The Heian Period (794-118;) is, of course, the 
age of the fomous I'ak 0/ Gnt/t ^ as well as of other noted novels and diaries — and 
it is intetesring to note that even in the Oiftji one probable icfexence to shunga 
exists, urhcrc, in the Ukifune chapter. Prince Niou paints some erotic sketches to 
console his swecthcatt the Princess Ukifune during his absence. 


Erotic narrative scr&Ih 

At this point we should be able to leave off theoretical discussions — references 
10 shunga works no longer extant - and turn tjur attention to the concrete an 
objects that arc our real concern. Such is, indeed, the casci but with the notable 
condition that, in dealing with medieval Japanese shunga art, the original versions 
ate usually no ItingCT extant - though often available in excellent copies, themselves 
of a certain antlquirv. 

Were our eonocm only with fine art as such, we should personally prefer to 
treat only of extant early works, and in strict order of extant antiquity. Out 
attention here must lie in however, in the historical development of shunga 
depiction shunga sob[ccts. This essay may, as well, interest sexologists and 
students of Japanese customs, who are less concerned than we are with artistic 
amiquity. Thus it seems our duty here to outline in historical order (he earliest 

example of shunga scrolls, even though we must often study and illustrate them 
tn relatively late copies. 

Probayy the fitst shunga scroll cited by name in literary sources is 7’;ie P/faliic 
Contest {Yo&mv-kuroi^). Ascribed to the Abbot Toba, one catlv version of this 
sernU seems m have dated at least from the mid-Kamakum Period, and originally 
was preserved m the T6|i, head temple of the esoteric Shingon Sect in Kvoro. 
Its t«t w« Mcnbed to the Shingon Abbot Joken {iHJa-nji), of the Sambdin 
icmphr « Daigo; but the onginaJ work may well date back to Heian times. 

In subjea this f^ious scroll depicts an Imperial contest in which the most 
vigorous males of the Empire gathered at the coun, disrobed, and displayed their 
phalhc splendours to be measured by the judges. Then, the curtain was Raised on 
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ihc coun-Udie$» who had been viewing the spectacle from concealment, and who 
now rushed out naked to eng^c the winnets in a contest of sexual powers. As 
might only have been expected, the ladies won, and were conferred the Imperial 
palm. 

Aside from its obvious delight in the Joys of sexual orgy, the scroll's satirical 
theme is that the most vigorous male is no match for the sexual resources of 
Woman. Beyond this, it may be surmised that, in the increasingly feminized Court 
society of late Heian Japan, the fjut-tiaittg might of the samurai classes - w'ho were 
to conquer the Empire but a generation or two later — held a morbid fascination 
for the effete courtiers, both male and finale. If the sooU bears any prophetic 
intent, it would seem to be that samurai prowess may indeed conquer the Court, 
but will be in turn quelled by the Ladies. 

To Judge from the late copies now extant, Ti>t PhaHif Csttitsi was executed in the 
more comic Yamaio-e vein of the Animn! and Figurt JoTB/Zr — likewise, it will be 
recalled, attributed to the Abbot Toba. The emphasis of the scroll is not so much 
on the erotic as on the oomic side of sex reladons between male and female. To the 
male who finds the resolute Japanese female both fascinating, and somewhat 
terrifying, the saoJl's more philosophical ovcnoncs are apt to quell any priapic 
effect. 

A companion-scroll, Tht Fari-hattlt is not primarily erotic in nature. 

It depias, rather, the ribald aewunt of a legendary ‘wind-breaking contest' 
between two group® of Imperial courtiers. Even to the modem viewer, it belongs 
rather in the ^ss of ‘earthy humour' than of shunga. 

It is well to remember, though, that even in the prior PAa/fic scroll 

itself-as in a rather large portion of shunga-the element of humour isi out¬ 
weighed the erotic; and it is highly doubtful chat even ibaf scroll had any priapic 
effect on the mature viewer, who would laugh before he ever thought of being 
sexually aroused. (On inexperienced adolescents, ro be sure, the effect was 
doubtless a different one.} 

TiV Fari^uU evidendy formed a pair with the above-mentioned ^hallk Ow/fri, 
being ascribed to the same ffunous artist and calligrapher. This pair of picturc- 
sciolls was, from the Kamakura Period on, known collectively as Tbt Vir/wy- 
phtiires (K*fAr-e) — the name deriving from the story, probably true, that they won 
first prize at an Imperial picture-contest held by the Consort of the Emperor 
Kameyama about the year layo. 

Coming to the BmsbvooJ-Jetur SmU we find the earliest 

scroll that could be termed truly erotic and aphrodisiac in nature. Here, for the 
first time, we are presented with a continuous story of sexual romance, displayed 
in increasingly fervid degrees from voyeurism to (ttmiibvtk on to fiill-flcdged 
coitus in many, varied positions - all depicted in a voluptuous, colourful style 
calculated to stir the viewer’s sexual instincts. 

The original of this famous scroll is said to have been presented by het aunt to 
the Imperial Consorr Kenreimon-in (daughter of the tyrant Kiyomori and later to 
be romantically linked with the hero Yoshitsunc), on the occasion of her betrothal 
to the Emperor Takakura in 1172, As such, it may well cmistitute the first recorded 
example of the shunga scroll in itt common function of sexual handbook for 
brides. 
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Tfjt SeroU (whidi is also known as Kaujo w maki - Tbt IniHation 

Scr&li) ’ a [aic Kamakura atpy - exists in many versions, perhaps the earliest of 
which extant in modem times was aUcgetUy sold al>road by its Kyoto owner some 
years ax®* Various colophons exist, giving the paintings to the Kamakora masters 
Sumiyoshi Keion or Fuiivvara Nobnzanc, (as well as to later artists), and it is quite 
possible that botit of these artists did a dilfcrcnc versbn, no longer extant in the 
original. The rest is ascribed, vattouslv, to the Cloistered Empetor Go-Shirakawa 
or to Lord pujlwara Tameie; and as with most of the early scrolls featuring text, the 
authors or calligraphers arc usually personages of the highest rank in Imperial 
Court (or ecclesiastical) circles. 

This, the most famous of all early shunga scrolls, depicts a notorious Court 
scandal of the year 986, fully conhrtned tn iJic historical records of the period. In 
the autumn of the previous year the Imperial Princess Nariko had been placed in 
the Nonomiya Shrine near the Capital, for the two-year-long rttual-purihcarkin 
in preparation for her State visit to the Grand Shitnes of Ise, in the office of Vestal 
Virgin. Conditions were, from the outset, hardly auspicious; the Nonomiya Shrine 
itself had yet been only partially construcccdi an inauspicious funeral procession 
(death being ritually unclean in the Shintd religion) had passed close by the holy 
group; and a day or two later, brigands had broken into the Shrtnc itself and stolen 
some of the Ladies* robes. Then, after some nine months of the Princess's official 
residence at the desolate Shrine, a rumour suddenly arose that the Vestal Virgin 
had been seduced by one of her own Imperial Guards - one Taira no Munetnitsu, 
a well-known gallant who bad assumed his post only the day before. Once news of 
the aifair and of the Princess's defilement became Imowm, she and her lover were 
dismissed from their OH ices, and plans for the imponant State Pilgrimage post¬ 
poned. 

Although it would doubtless be convenient to presume that the earliest version 
of this scroll might have been executed soon after the actual historical events, there 
is yet no evidence one way or the other, Tltc fact, however, of the fashion for such 
scmi-historical narratives in the Kamakura Period suggests that the scroll may have 
been an original creation of this later period - based, doubtless, on stilhcurrcnt 
versions of the famous scandal of over two ccntuiics earlier. Interestingly enough, 
however, although there arc several historical references there is no early literary 
treatment of the affair extant - TA# Brnjhttfood'-Jtmc Sersll comb ining in itself both 

the artistic and the Itrerary foundation for our present knowledge of the notorious 
incident. 

The scroll itself is devoted entirely to the first hour.>; of this torrid, classical 
romance: it opens with the handsome warrior Munemitsu seen standing in splendid 
hunting-cosrumc beside the brushwood fence that gives the scroll its name, as the 
^inccss Nariko regards him, hall-shyly, from behind a curtain. Stricken by her 
beaut)', as she by his manly presence, he creeps up to where she now sits by 
moo ght, on the veemdah of the shrine, her long robes open in disarray, and 
^^tst in fmniiincik and then - divesting himself of his robes - contimics 

positions that form the body of the scroU. 
bwiiitd-JeHfi Sc^^Ii is rcmaikabW as the earliest knowo shunga work to 
devote iEself wholeheartedly and in detail to the evolution of a single bve-episode. 
>acet ages were to demand greater variety in the subjects depicted within a scroll 


- but with 4 resulting loss of the continuity of narraitvc mood thai makes this 
work so ctfcaive. Seen in the pedcstdan copies most often extant today, the scroll 
is indeed lacking in the ability to sustain interest through more than one or two 
viewings. The original Kamakura version of this work, howevet, nmst surely 
have ranked among the true world masterpieces of erotic art. 

With the noted Cafamitef Sm>H m sSsk% preserved in the Samb6-in 

temple of Daigo, we conic to the earliest shunga scroll extant in its original version 
tn Japan. Although the artist and calligrapher arc unknown, this scroll bears the 
colophon date i yii, and is probably the only extant shunga work whidt, except for 
its subject, would be officially classified a ^National Treasure*. 

The text to Tif CatantiH^ Scroll consists of a series of shon and sometimes 
ribald tales of pederasty amor^ the Buddhist monks of tnedieval Japan. The tales 
themselves (somewhat reminiscelu of Boccaccio - who was in his youth at fust 
this time) are generally humorous in vdn, and the paintings arc (it seems to us) 
rather too realistic and lacking in ‘mood* to be considered truly erotic. Here, again, 
we should suppose the humour and huntan interest of the tales tri have afiected 
the early viewer mote than the sexual content itself. (Though, it is perhaps perilous 
to assume such necessarily lo have been the case to a monastic viewer, addicted 
to the perversions displayed therein.) 

Whatever influence ihc subject matter may have on the viewer's appreciation 
qf 'Tht ScroU, however, it must be reoognixed as the earliest and most 

important single work of erotic art extant in Japan. 

With The Priest in the Bi^{Ttihirthlmhi tkotoha) we find yet another early shunga 
scroll whose content, though erotic, makes humovir its predominant theme. 
Attributed to the fouttccntb<ennity Yamaio-e artist Korchisa Qjainter of the 
noted haitlc-scrolis, Oosatmut^kasseit tkoteba), the scroll is also known as V'^Knoasd 
m make (TAt Vt(timasa Scroli). 

The intrepid hero of The Priest la the Bag is a Buddhist bonze who one day picks 
up three court ladicvin-waiting in his small ferry-boar, takes them to an islet in 
the midst of the wide river near Uzumasa (in Kyoto), threatens them unless they 
submit to him, and then violates them one by one. Tlae ladies, however, are loath 
to return thus fodorn to theit abstemious, cloistered life and, placing the 
lusty priest in a large bag, they smuggle him into their quarters. The ladies re\Tai 
the secret to their mistress - and the wddowed nun-ptincess Jiving in the opposite 
wing of the palace also learns of their find — and thus it lajmcs about that all the 
ladies henceforth share in the lucky priest's amorous attentions. What had once 
been his greatest pleasure, however, becomes a source of no little suffering, for the 
ladies give him no rest at all, whether bj' day or by night. He waxes pale and 
gaunt and seems, indeed, on the point of losing his life, when the ladies, detetmin- 
tng that rumouts of his death would affect their reputations, at last set him free to 
return to his temple - his worlrlly possessions consisting of his robe and one 
parasol. 

Although superfiriaJly somewhat resembling the earlier PAai/ic Contest, The 
Priest in the Bag is actually the first in a long line of Japanese erotic talcs in which 
the hero (or heroes) finds himself captive in a closed world of lusty females, escap¬ 
ing only after losing his strength - and often his hcaliJv- at their hands. Though 
commencing with the adolescent dieam of unlimited sexual conquests, the tales 
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inwiably end with the hero sadder and wiser for his cxpcncncca. An tilth to¬ 
pologist would doubtless find, in this literary tradition, vestiges of an earlier, 
matriarchal sudety. 

Like so many of the early shunga scrolls, Th« ¥ritti i» tk is no longer extant 
in its origtnai version, but seems to have been » work in typical Vamato-e style 
of die later Kamakura Period. The excellent copy illustrated here succeeds well 
in conveying the flavour of what must have been a later, Murotnachi Period 
version - perhaps that attributed to the court painter Tosa Mitsunobu (i, 14 jo- 
15 at), and owned by the niJtng Tokugawa Qan until its loss in 3 fire of the mid 
nineteenth century. The scroll’s sh'lc is open and uncomplicated, welt suited to 
the tragi-comte nature of its subject. 
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Standardi^ati&ii of ihuttga sttbjeets 

One predominant dcmcm of construction we note in most of the above, early 
scrolls i$ that of pictorial and narrative continuitv. Some sr^it of story is told, and 
the successive scenes usually lead to some kind of dinm or denouement. With the 
sixteenth century, however, the picture-scroll in general often tended to lose this 

story-tc ing quality, and become simply a scries of detached tableaux on hui 
vaguely related themes. 

In shunga, the format became standardized on a set of, usQalty, twelve scenes 
(after the months of the year), each displaying a variant pose or position of love- 
making or cottus. but with no attempt at creating any continuity. ITiis format may 
y e to a shurtga work of this type asenbed to the aforcmentJtmcd laic 
^icent -ocntuiy Tosa Mttsunohu, who seems to have been the leading 
shunga artist of his time. While the individual bcautv and interest of each such 
tableau cannot be denied, one nevcrtlidcss feels that when the Japanese picture- 

s<^ll fwotic or not) abdicated its story-telling function, it lost a major element 
Of it$ Ijfe-force. 

Pl«c 10, illusmw , notable e«n,plc of t.h» type of Tos,;Kiln,Mn lc. non-nnrt.- 
lyt tcit-l«s shungl scroll-a series of untclated erotic llblnu»,'in which the 
vi\nd colour and vyicgatcd subject nutter serve to crunpensatc for the absence of 
scory-lme. It dates fmm the seventeenth century. 

I ^ting from alxiut the same time, wilt also serve to indicare this 
u!!rh*h j** ^fdoilar scroll bears cm us l»ox the inscripfiofl, ‘Brought 

the vJft ^ t>f the Yagyu Gan on the occasion of her marriage info 

Y^a^gisaw. Oro.- TOs la yet roother 
‘r toolh often found their 

. . "* “d“'*'‘'^’'%*(‘»ccoutTementsforabride'B trousaeau* 

oe/ofTk'rT"''"”" '•>" “d’ “ original, painted scioll, even by 

months’ would have cost the ctpiivalent of many 

^ihv-wUU r’""' “ “■* 

bourgeoisie c G>urt or Samurai aristocracy, or among the nstng 

e latter scroll, we reproduce Iteic the opening taro scenes (of ta^elve), both 


to show the typical fonm% aod to indicate something of the artistic devices, both 
of sub)eci, composition and colouring, used to provide soJHcient variety so that 
the dozen views should not ^ at least, at the hands of a competent master - become 
rq>ctiuous. (As with all Far Eastern picture-scrolls, the paintings arc designed to 
be viewed from tight to left. For an idea of the format of the Japanese shunga 
scroll - and one o( its contcmpoiary uses — see also our plate 249 inim.) 

Finally, we might note that early shunga depiction was not always Hmiied to 
painters of the native, Yamato-e or Tosa styles. In the Tokyo National Museum, 
for ntampi r , b a late copy of a noteworthy shunga scmll ascribed to the master of 
predominantly classical, serai-Ounese-style painting, Kanfi Motonobu (1476- 
Ml?)' Again, an original, signed shunga scroll of vet another classical master, 
Kasegawa S5taku (d. f. i6t i) is known to have been dismounted in the 1930s for 
subdivision among members of the *lntcn^ git)up of modeni painters. And 
it is worth repeating here that, though the genre quality of most shunga work 
dictated its execution by painters in predominantly native styles — Yamato-c, Tosa, 
and later ukiyo-c - no special stigima was attached either to the artist or the patron of 
shunga. Thus, an artbt of school might receive a shunga commisaion - but he 
would be most likely to execute hb work after the manner of the native style that 
was best suited to this particular subjea, 

In surveying Japanese erotic art during its hrst tnillenniuin, we become all too 
conscious of the many gaps in our present knowledge, It should be emphasized, 
though, that the scarcity of early and medieval shunga has nothing to do with 
censorship or overt prudery. Where many medio’al samurai carried an icon of the 
god Fud6 into battle, others kept a shunga-scroll in rheir armour-box as a batik- 
charm - their own private kind of jhwitiV ('victory-piaure'). Shunga served in the 
handbag as a charm for getting rich; shunga in the stotehovisc were thought to 
guard against fire and tennites. Shunga served physicians in treating sexually 
inhibited or frigid patients, young brides in overcoming their over-imaginative 
fears of the det^ of married life. Shunga were not, however, ever meant to be 
displayed publicly; like sex-life itself, they were for private, inrimate consumption. 

All but a few of the early shunga have dbappeared In the wars, fires, Boods and 
earthquakes that have be^ Japan’s lot. Prior to the development of extensive 
ptmting in the seventeenth century, shunga circulated only in rare and expensive 
hand-copies, and principally among the wealthy Court-aristocracy and samurai, 
'fhey served both as phallic chiirms ^ as earthv amusement, and as educational 
accoutrements to the trousseaux of nobk brides; but ihcir distribution was, 
necessarily, never as widespread as that of non-ciocic an, nor was any massive 
creative force devoted to their production prior to the seventeenth century. 
Shunga were only an occasional sideline of the classical Court or manor artist, and 
it i$ not surprising that fewer than a dozen separate shunga themes recnain extant 
today from these early and medieval periods. 

Shunga found their first and most serious, imselfconscious dowering In these 
early eras; but their golden age was to come with the following, pejwiar phase 
of Japanese art. 
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II The Early Ekiyo-e Masters 
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While the ptctojdftl art of the early teventeenth century was primanly a reilcctioini of 
the Yamatoc or Kano classical styles, the new taste of the times came gradually 
to be tedected in a fresh art^'form, l^own today as ukiyc-f - ‘pictures of the floating 
world'. It may be of interest to note here some of the changing connotations of 
the root-word akty^ (‘fleeting, floating world*) which, indeed, w’cll mirror the 
changing tastes and morals of the times. 

IWyo tint resolved from the medieval Buddhist concept of the grief-fiUed, 
evanescent world of illusion, to that of a transient, ‘floating' world, and then, with 
the seventeenth century, to the meaning of the world of pleasure-^ the courtesans 
and the actors. At the same tin%, in some contexts was used to signify the 
everyday, commonplaoe world. It is the latter two concepts - those of pleasure 
and of the genre —that most flavour the meaning of the compound aktyihi — 
pictotial depictions of that world. Let us analyse a few pertinent seventeenth- 
century uses of the word grouping these into three catcgpnest 

(i) (*floating-wocld manner'); stylish, fashionable, ukiy^-mgata (‘floating* 

world formy. a stylish appearance. (‘pattern*), (‘dyeing'): 

a stylish kimono design or pattern. r^A^'W^^Wxaf^prxycr'): ‘a stvlish (i.c. &ivolous) 
prayer* - said merely for the sake of form. 

(i) (‘floating-wor^^ emotion'): a profligate nature, Kkryo-efoko Cman'): 

a libcrOne, Kkiyc-gtim (‘madness’); a passion for harlots, ttkiyo-^ira Ctcmplc*): a 
Buddhist tanpit whose priest kept a secret concubine. (‘priest’): a 

Buddhist priest addicted to the pleasures of the flesh. (‘doll’): an erotic 

type of doll, ct^uipped with pudenda. 

(3) ukijfO^machi Cfioating-wotld quarter*): the demi-monde, uhys^ana (‘woman'): 
a woman of the demi-monde. Ccanc'): a type of omc affecied bv rakes on 

their way to the Yoshiwara. (‘purse’); a type of purse carried 1^ the 

amdxTvinj of counesans. (‘nun’)* a type of wandering prostitute 

who dmssed as a nun to ply her trade. a*jys^w«>{'fioating.world fellow*); Kaboki 
actor; in other eontextj; a rake. 

pictures'-the compound that immediately concerns 
us, will be found to aU three of the above oonnotariems. When we add to these the 

1 - ^Jotting-world conversions - amsm 

talk, talk of mundane matters) we can formulate a synthetic but comprehemivc 
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XXV {(i^awilmrtn) Fr^*ni pipcTpC mid IT'ftKtuturyi 

{^<f) jci MufOfiurhi stvk* orly ufciyo-c 5<hooJ 

XXV J {Aim tisp fif XXV'U\ \ Hanmobii Woqdtiiii colour pfiirt:^ Edo, IWOs; ihuAan 

XXVIt (Botiin^^^plarr) Kor\usai; WoodblockcoJourpoor* Scau- in Jt Buddhjsit nunrtirrfc- Ed4>.^ 
1770; Sijtncd 

XXVIII {aioH) Kor^'iUJi: The ^'Omsn parses rht liidc jitd tor hcrfesrivc^rntriiis. Edo, c iTtii 
WiYiidblode irofaur print. Edo. mid I77(h: ihan. Si|inrd 

XXDC (^qShm) Slyk of tCifomittu: Woodblock colour prim. Edo^ mid tyfiosj 
(MJrr) SKiific}ir6: Woodblock colour print, from the $eri« Bdo, mid J7lwi 

(irjSm) Eckijcncai Eiri: A Yoshiwttn oourreun wid her bvrm Woodblfxk colour prints 
Edo^ A i8w; 

XXX iahovw) (JttmKeo: A Yoriiiwjin oourtESM ind her lo¥Ci. Woodblock ookior piintH Bdo^ 

f- tSoo; iemtfif) Shundid: Woadbtpck oobur pftni. Edo^ kre SbaUn Hokmij:^ 

Woodblock colour print from riw mlbum EAw r^mte » itm^a {^Udth e/ Lamg 
Eito, f. tSi^: obdM. Th* min u dresrod in fcitird ccg«liA for the 'lion Dtrice^ 

XXXI Eisen! Yoihiwkn courttsio holding a lakc-bowL Woodblock colour pdm; 

Edo* A kic liroi, TWi lUuarmw the phase of the tJkiyo^ ihiinga prim in the cwly 
[9th century after the death of UtamMO 

XXXII Kunisadat Night cbefry^btotsomi; lUmcmtioq to ibe Shki jw (T/w'j 0/th 
Etofti- XrAjw). Woodblock cobur-pnnied hook: Edot 18171 ^ir. 

Here the muM'Cotour prim reaches a high point of technical riibqiariDn and density of fotm 
end colOfir during the third decade of the i^th century 
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tictinuiun of okiyo-c. at Icusi a& the icrm -ynji used in lt< fotmaiivc |>ctioil* .-1 fiea 
slylt «j pidttrtJ, very e^nvii in dev^nei ihe itepivUm rterydi^, humoK UJt, hul 

partjfulafly (?/ fsir w^mn usd iMfuiwffe men tfii&gtd in pUnr/ire, or pjet /fi)f u'nr/d of 
pUas/ire,- prvJeiret^ m ojten ni mitin irefiv ntiiiife. 

(Thc« usa^s do not preclude^ it must he observed, the conscious ness or sub* 
consciousness on flic part of sensitive Bio artists and w-riicrs of the inipcnnancncc 
and prccwiousrtcss of the ‘floating uorld’. Some of its graphic depict tons, even 
though aU gaiety' or luxor^^ on the surface, seem to have an inddiflablc touch of 
sadness^ communicating a vague uneasiness at the flight of time and the vamtj ot 
desire,) But in shon, the term was onen synonymous with - and this 

siTong erotic element remained at the root of nklyo-e ihroughout the two and a 
half centuries of its flourishing. 

The ukiytx swlc itself had commenced in the more academic genre painiing of 
the mid sixteenth century, dcpictinna irf plebeian scenes fot the amusement ot the 
wealthy art patrons, (It is possible that the ideo of depicting such genre scenes may 
have derived from Ming painting. But the style and subjects were entirely 
Japanese.) Before a coituty' had elapsed, ukiyo-e had dcv'dffped int<» a unified 
style of painting, pmetised l^th by the semi*acadcmic masters Jot theit aristocratic 
patrons, and by the jumefiMxfv (‘tow'n pjiTiter3‘), the more plebeian utiisan-painters 
who W’cre to form the backbone of this popular art. 

In accord witli the tastes of the tiincSj theshunga depictions ofihe Bdo Pennd 
(1600-1868) tended to abandon the s/ory format of the prior picture-scrolls. 

Instead, tlicy most often simply prcsienied an unrelated erotic series, usually of x 
do7.cn varied scenes. In the field of shungi hoi lUusiration, of course, we shall 
often find continuous fictional works on unified themes. But in lH>th ihe painted 
scmlls, the albums and the prints, our discussion will most natutally mm not so 
much to the story' or subject-matter itself, as to an examination of artistic schools 
and styles - and of the actual artists, where known. 

For the first seventy years of the se^'cntcentri centuty ^ until the appearance <>f 
Moronobu - the narnes of the shunga (as well as ukiyo-e) artists ate largely un¬ 
known. To be sure, wx have attributions of shunga wotks to such academic 
masters as Iwasa Matabci (is78'-t6fO') and Tosa Mitsuoki (tfiiT^^t)-cdpiw, 
often, of pte-Edo-Period works; and we have already, in the absence of originals, 
had occasion to refer to several scrolls 01 this type- 
Although ukiyo-c itself still frequently took its subject nutter from ttic classical 
periods, in its most characteristic form it treated t>t the people and customs of its 
own immediate age. One cxcdlcnt example of early sc\'cntccnth-ccnrur}' painted 
ukiyo-c is shown in plate ao6, in which the raw, untamed, even crude flavour of the iod 
first anonymous, plebeian Toaa/ukiyo-c masters is well conveyed. Compared cither 
to the formal Tosa artists or to the later okiyoc masters^ the painting is indeed 
‘ptimidve*. But there is also a wild, untutored, unsophisticated mood to such ^rk 
that elevates it to a world quite apart from the usual oooeept of‘erotic pictures , Its 
flavour is suqjrieingly ‘Pompeian' - and the artist’s aim is clearly serious sex in¬ 
struction, not eroticism per rr. 

Another typical example of the best shimga work of this period is shown in 
plate XXV (centre), by anotlter anonymous seventeenrh-cent.ur>* master, but one AAI tcenfre} 
whose style is more gentle and testrsined, and more in the orthodox Tosa/ukiyo-c 
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riadhion. His worM is not so much one of violent passion as of lender sex- 
romance; his figures arc mote like pleasant dolls, inKcnuously devoting themselves 
to the game of life. 

During the F-do Period-and even among Japanese dealers today —it was 
customary to ascribe .df such ukiyo-c painting in the style of die first half of the 
seventeenth centurs- to the aforementioned Tosa/carly-ukiycM: master. Matal^. 
We now know the actiial style of the historit^ Matahei well enough to distinguish 
U from the bulk of the work formerly attributed to him; but ii b quite likely that 
Matabd himself did several shimga senilis on commission from his daimyo 
patrons. Indeed, ar least two historical records of the period would seem to confirm 
this; and he is even tecorded as having prepared an elaborate shunga scroll on 
commission from the third Tokugawa Shogun lemitsu (1603-? 0 * preset'f*' 
tion to that rulc/s daughter on the occasion of her marriage. Such works may well 
yet exist: we may still liopc that when one day the hidden treasures of Japanese 
eroric arf are made generally available to an scholars, a new and significant chapter 
will he added to (he history of Japanese painting, by the discovery of what master¬ 
pieces indeed lie hidden in the scairered private and public collections of this 
fascinating land. 

It was in this, the Edt> Period, that erotic art came into its own as an object of 
appreciation by the urban populace in general, no longer merely a pleasure of the 
urcalthicr samurai and of rhe atistoctacy. A critical element in the populanaation 
of the shunga atr-form was the expansion rjf wioodblock printing, formerly limited 
to a few monastic presses, to lltc secular world. In this connexion, let us take a 
look at what was Happening on the Continent about this time. 

To judge, at least, from the original bix)ks and records preserved m Japan, one 
of the major eras of shunga publicadon in China was thar around the VTan-li 
Period (i j7 j-1610). Ming works now cxrani bear, for example, such dates as il 94 t 
1^93, 1610, i6i4, and were doubtless imported into Japan in limited quantities in 
the period during and after the fihogmt Hideyoshi’s Korean (.bimpaigns of the 
later sixteenth century. 

ScvciaJ such Ming w'orks were even adapted and printed in Japan about this 
time, among them the famed Kiio (Tiw Diunarst httuwt Ivnpf^or 

Hiumg and tht nnimd gfrl - in Chinese, /fWc-jV/ fumdm). 

As w'ith printing in general, the early scv*cntecnth<e«tury examples of printed 
shunga were yet very ‘limited* editions, produced by and for a restricted audience 
of afilucni connoisseurs. Such is (he case with the aioremcntioncd KSso myornn - 
this Japanized version of the noted Chinese sex manual having been produced, 
in all probability, by the famed Koetsu Press in Kyoto. 

This excessively rare book consists of some sixty-five leaves, of which the first 
eighteen represent 3 reprinting of .Ming Chinese shunga, the following seven, 
similar illustrations in Japanese ^ amato-e Tosa sty le, and the final forty sheets, 
of a Japanese ttanslatitm of the Chitiesc sex manual itself, llte newly-drawn 
illustrations to the volume are in a crude mixture of the Yamato-c and primitive 
ukiyo-c styles. They can hardly be termed beautiful in themselves -though to 
lovers of incurubuk they represent one cjf the early peaks of woodcut illustration. 
Their primitive qualiu lies partly in the rclathTcly untutored style of the artist 
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himself, hut even niua-, in the yet unj-cfiiied natute of the first experiments at 
secular print in ft in the early decades of the seventeenth centuf)'. 

At least five othei such ptinted Japanese shunga bcniks exist from this early 
period- They are all published in the capital, Kyoto, and all derive their texte, a^ 
some of their illustrations, primarily from Chinese sources. These bwks iustify 
theii existence and explain rheir naturalistic philosophy of sex rather explicitly; 

*rhc Way ctf Male and Female is by no means a device of sintplc plcasurc- 
iTuking: sexual union has existed since the world began- Father and Mother 
represent Heaven and liar^; between Heaven and Hirth the trees and grassra 
between the union of Man and Woman is Initnan life born ,, , 

Such philosophical declarations appear frequently as postscripts or prefaces to 
scvcntcc nth-century Japanese erotica. Though it is probable that a certain part of 
their audience considered ahunga but a ribllating diversion, tlicir major fimaion 
in serious sex education cannot be denied. Indeed, throughout most of the scvcri- 
iccnth and eighteenth centuries, shunga books, albums and paintings took as their 
first aim either dutiful, or pleasurcful, sex education. It was only with the later 
eighteenth century, with the increasingly loose morals of the times, that they 
became, as often as not, the overtly sensual works they at first seem, 

RaJkMji lidensM(l 7 jt JW/j o/Six is probably the last extant work of this 

primitively-illustrated. Chinese-derived nature, and is dated tfijj.Itis only shortly 
after this date that okiyo-c illustration was at lost to find its first true fiowering, 
bringing forth the wit and power of this new art-form to meet the needs and 
demands of the rising new society of Edo. 

However primitive the erotic incunabula of the carJy seventeenth century may 
scent to our eyes today — contrasting, indeed, with the relative refinement and grace 
of the shunga yv/fl/wgr of the peri^ - they form a landmark in early Japanese 
printing and printed illustration. And the very fact that shunga found their place 
amidst thccariicst Japanese printed illustration ofa secular nature, will indicate and 
confirm their vital place in Japanese civiltKation. During those early years, wood¬ 
engraving, printing and publishing were not quite the simple matter of latci 
times; one did not go to the trouble to engrave and publish a work unless there 
was a real need and demand for it. The history of Edo Period shunga is thus at the 
same time the history of secular printing and illustration, and, in miniature, the 
history of Japanese life and dviiiaation Itself. 

The newly-founded ’provincial’ samurai capital of Edo {the present Tokyo) was, 
quite naturally, alow in developing cultural devices when compared to the ancient 
capital, Kyoto, On top of this, in the year ifijy the Great Fire of Edo destroyed 
the first fruits of its material culture, so that extant Edo printing and illustration 
in general dates from a year or two after the coo Bagration. Already with the 
earliest post-confiagration Edo books, how’CVCT, we discover a folly-blown new 
art of printed ukiyo-e which, practically fmm its inception, was to set the standard 
and the goal of all later ‘pictures of the Floating World', 
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Ear/jf Mkijo-e art 

l^r U5 rccapitubtc briefiy. ihc general hisitiry of early sevcntccmh-cenmiy ukiytx^. 
Parallel to its extensive development in the field nf piiniing. ukiyo-e from the 
second quarter of the century formed that crucial liaison viih woodblock printing 
that was to make it wotld*fainous - tt^ save it, indeed, from obscure relegation as 
one of the minor sebook of Japanese an. But where ukiytx paintias, - the new, 
genre w'ork by already-established masters - achieved greatness practically from 
the momcni of its prhttd tikiyo-e had first to go through two generations of 
development at the hands of pioneer anisans and illustrators. Though among the 
nnwt drarming of all incunabula, the serni-ukiyo*e. general book illustration of 
Kyoto in the 1620s and following is indeed primitive in expression and techiuque. 

With ilte mid i6sos* however, appeared three different (though anonymous) 
Kyoto ilLusttarors who set the first high standards of printed ukiyo-c art. Ptinicd 
shunga of this period arc most rare, though various titles of works now lost 
appear here and there in tiie book-catalogues of the time. Due to thdi specialized 
nature (rather than, in Japan, to outside factors such as ocnsoisbip), shunga seem 
to have appeared only in rather limited editions, perhaps as small as one or two 
hundred copies cadi. It must always come as somctliing of a shock for the Wesicrn 
librarian to open up any Japanese publishers^ hook-catalogue of the seventeenth or 
early eighteenth centuries, and find a standard section marked ‘Erotica*, 

'Die first major development of primed sHunga appeared not in the old Imperial 
Capital, Kyoto, but in tlie new, samurai administrative centre, Edo. The reasons 
for this may be surmised as; first, ukiyo-e itself, in its printed forms, was primarily 
a development of Edo artists and Edo tastes; second, unlike chcii compatriots in 
Hdo, the citizens of Kyoto tended to favour traditional styles and art-forms, 
throughout the period mainraining a love of paintings - even though often 
second-rate ones - over the mote mass-produced prints; and third the pcedum- 
inantly male population of boom-town Edo tather naturally created a special 
demand for erotic art. Indeed, so br as shunga are concerned, the latter factor was 
perhaps crucial, for as the nov'clist Saikaku recorded in the year t 663 , Edo was 'a 
city of bachelors * , . rather resembling the monasteries of Mr K6ya*, It was 
doubtless this factor that gave the puhikhers the extra readciahip needed to make 
extensive, quality shunga publication possible. (It is also worth adding that, 
though the Osaka novelist Saikaku is the most famous of Japanese writers in 
scmi-crotic vein, he is far surpassed by his contemporaries in the bachelor-town 
of Edo when it comes to erotic content and detail of expression.) 

The year 1660 marks the first extant, dated shunga publtcatton in Edo, and we 
may assume this the general starting-point of fully-developed shunga in its printed 
form. For a ^starter* it was a most impressive ycaj: one after the other appeared 
shunga books and prints and printed scrolls which were never really to be sur¬ 
passed by later ani$ts. Forrest Retd's controversial declaration {Jiimtratm oj tht 
iixflw), ‘Most of the masterpieces of the world arc illustrations', was never ttuct 
than in ukiytx, andespedaJly so in the shunga genre, whose productions were never 
designed for public hanging, but only for private viewing in parlour or boudoir. 

The first dated ukiyo-e shunga book includes mote than its share of such 'master- 
piccsrs': this is the Yajhiwara Pilhv-pktarts {Y&shratara makura-t) of 1660, a shunga 
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by-product of the Utcfiry genre caUed 'Courtesan Critiques’ 
guides to the elaborate courtesan-quarters of Old Japan. Most of the Courtesan 
Critiques (which contain^ inridentaUy»a nm|ority of the impoftant mid sevtntocmh- 
ccntary ukiyo-e designs) do not feature shunga as such, but txinsht of guides to 
the plcasure-quaitera with brief critiques of the fiunous courtesans, and illustra¬ 
tions of genend Yoshiwara setanes or portraits of the tttdjvrdiiai courtesans. 

Y^sbhtfara Pilii^>-pktt(rat however, (Attends this genre to the more specifically 
erotic: it conshte entirely of llIustTations, each page featuring a famed courtesan 
of the time in a lovc-acenev the girl identified, obliquely, by showing her family' 
acst' in one oomer of the page. The illustrations range from the semi-erotic to 
fuli-fledged shunga, the latter predominating. We find in these small, flavouiful 
illustrations the true beginning of die ukiyoe print <-the first creation of that 
intimate ^'orld of mahe-bclicvc that has bewitched collectors the world over, 

'fhough unfortunately anonymous, this, the first artist of Edo okiyo-c, was a 
true master. Very likely he came to the field with a strong background in ukiyo-c 
painting. Were this master’s name recognized, it w^ould doubtless be He, rather than 
Motonobu, who would be known today as the “Father of Ukiyo-c*, Indeed, it was 
fomierly tlic practice to give ali the ukiyo-e works of this early period to Moro- 
nobu. in the absence of any more convenient name, Moionobu's first signed work, 
however, dates from 1672, and reveals a striking personality taihcr diifrrent, one 
feels, from his predecessor - doubtless his teacher - of the »66<». 

For the Dooment, then, let us here give this pioneer artist a provisional name - 
'The Master of Kambun;’ - referring to the Kambun Eta (1661-7J) during which 
his ptincipaJ work appeared. Future research and findings may, indeed, prove this 
master himself to comprise more than one artist, or even reveal a rdationship 
closer to Motonobu than wc now suppose; but it is enough for our present 
purposes to assume the Edo ukiyo-c work of this crucial decade the product of 
one man, and ccnainly of one style. This style was to set the pace for ukiyo-c 
during the ensuing two centuries of its vivid life. 

Interestingly enough, the earliest notable wwff-shunga work of Edo ukiyo-e 
appeared in the same year, just a month after the abovc»mcfjtioncd volume. Thrs 
was the Yoihrwafa Mifrc/f {Xdshi^itr^ a small volume comprising a gallery 

of courtesans’ portraits in ukiyo»c style, probably by the same artist. Thus shunga 
and the Yoshiwara form the Sm motivation and birthplace of gkiyo-e prints. 

Almost simultaneously with the first shunga book illusrrations of Edo, the first 
prints appeared. These, too, were primarily shunga, and it is of no Utrit interest 
that the shunga prints preceded the appearance of wn-ciotic independent prints 
by fully two generations. Clearly, the audience for espenaive prints was at the 
beginning Umited to the more ifilucnt connoisseurs of shunga. 

These prints of the second half of the seventeenth century were cot, to be sure, 
customarily issued as independent sheets: the nature of shunga prints dictated that 
their format be more 'private'-either that of the album, or the scroll. In the 
former^ 1 series of twelve prints were folded once and lightly mounted in book 
form; in the latter, they were printed Of mounted laterally and rolled up when 
not in use. 

Probably the earliest eatatit uktyo-c print is that frmous scroll from the Shibui 
CoUcciion, the frontispiece of which appears as oolouf-fdatc 10 in our Mutiffs 9/ 



th japatttst Prinf, Only the first third of the scroll is now extam, consisting of the 
seini-ctotic frontispiece, plus three full-fledged shunga prints, all foot designs 
printed on x single, lateral sheet of soft paper, and hand-coloured with otange, 
green and yellow, in the dynamic /an~* manner, We are privileged to reproduce 
here, for the first time, one of the shunga prints from this rare scroll - which ranks, 
certainly, as one of the prime historical treasures of ukiyo-e. 

As is frequently the case with the early shunga prints, the style is somewhat 
harsher than that of the contemporary book-illusttations. Most likely this factor 
was influenced stiongly by the varying skill or talent of the engravers, who were 
already well trained in the detailed w'ork of book-illustration, but at first experi¬ 
enced difficulty in achieving the same soft linear quality in the larger format. 

In all honesty, it must also be admitted that we really know very little of this 
formative peri^ of ukiyo-e, other than what the prints themselves reveal. We 
have grouped the pre-Moronobu Edo works of the i66os under the aegis of ‘The 
Master of Kambun', but that artist's style may well vary markedly under the hands 
of diffetent engravers; or may even encompass the work of more than one man- 
More certain attribution is difficult, ai the present stage of our knowledge. 

Each scene of this first printed scroll approximates the format of the later small, 
ch^^n prints —about 7| x lo inches in size. Very soon, however, the larger efcu* 
size (about lo x i j inches) made its appearance in more than one series of shunga 
prints, presumably by the same Kambun Master. The series illustrated here most 
likely appeared, likewise, in scroU-form, though it is now dismounted is single 
prints. The delicacy of its strong blade line is impressive indication that the 
engravers had by now more fully mastered the larger focmat. As with most of the 
early prints, the addition of colouring Is not really necessary, so strong and 
balanced is the basic design. 

Only one or two other examples of such early print scries are now extant, but 
they rank among the rarest and most significant of all ukiyo~e. They represent the 
earliest true ukiyo-e prints, and already display a dramatic beauty of powerful line 
and austere composition that may have been equalled, but was seldom if ever 
surpassed, by the coining centuries of later masters. 

By the later 16609, the period when Moronobu^s early work tends to become 
confused with that of his master, this style has become more graceful and hat- 
monious, if less bold and elemental. This Kambun-Period wotk represents the 
style that, consolidated and transmitted by Moronobu, was to form the basis for 
much of later ukiyoe figure design. Despite its primitive austerity, there is certainly 
no more flavourful style in ukiyo-e, and it is only to be regretted that $0 few works 
of this decade remain - and that those extant are often of a dius, shunga, that can 
never be very widely recognired or exhibited. 

The latct 1660S is also a period when the mood of the shunga books sometimes 
becomes a more playful one - as is the case in the Kdstttfftakitra {Piiisw of thr Por/r), 
throughout the plates of which are run punning, sexual pastiches on the andcitt 
poets. Hardly anything - whether the Gods, the Poets, the Emperor, or Sex - 
was saertd to the Japanese wii. Now, with the Empire finally at peace for three full 
generations - following such long centuries of political turmoil —it was only 
natural that the citizenry should begin to long for amusement, as much as for 
enlightenment, in all fields. 
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Shanga in Edo soeie^ 

Wc cannot hefc delve very otensively into the relations between Art and Society 
in the Edo Period. Yet we may comment that the peculiar dichotomy of Edo 
society'-all polititti and legal power in the iiands of the samurai, yet effective 
ticiancia] power in the grasp of the merchant class ^ must certainly have affected 
the direction of the arts. 

Thus, an for the theotetically all-powerful samurai fcaruccd increasingly hnllow 
formalism: and art for the wealthy but legally ‘right-less’ merchants tended towards 
hedonism and ostentation. The products of the best artists of either world - a 
Tsunenobu or a K6dn - were yet of a very high standard indeed, but it must be 
admitted that art of mcditjcre quality tended to predominate. It w*as in the gap 
bcwcco these worlds that ukiyo-e rose and flourished, an art at once anti-samurai, 
yet at the same time only semi-bourgeois. The ukiyo-e print artists were supported 
by a basic throng of semi-educatcd but tasteful townsmen, neither rich nor poor — 
a thriving middle class which was to prove the vital force of Edo Period culture. 

In an age when neither cffcaual militarism nor de\'out religion my longer 
possessed much vitality’, at tent ion tended to turn to mtirc worldly pasnmes of 
every kind, among which sex played a tnaior part, With sex nt> longer simply a 
physical function or merely a procreative act, interest came increasingly to be 
focused on its Veer eat innaP aspeas. Sex in Japan had always been recf>gnized as a 
basic human right, a form of mental hygiene, a valid means of human ^tharsis. 
Now, however, the feudal Tokugawa government seems to have perceived that 
some ourLet ntust be provided for the atlluent townsmen; this they furnished, by 
various means of 'otficial leniency'■ In the world of public anmscment, the 
courtesan-quarters were permitted to flourish; in the arts, erotic litcnture and art 
were allow'cd to come into widespread fashion. 

Not all, of course, of the erotically inclined were able to take advantage of the 
social organs provided for sex-tclcasctmany men lacked the nerve, or the taste, 
or the funds to initiate liaisons with the licensed houses, or with the lower, 
unlicensed prostitutes. And although it is difhcult to gauge their exact numbers or 
buving-power, this audience of the sexually underprivileged — including also the 
nominally celibate priesthood, and the thousands of sexually-repressed ladies of 
the ShOgun and daimyd harems - must surely have formed one of the sustaining 
sources of patronage to the shttnga artists and publishers. 

To these groups may be added that considcrahle body of customary purchasers 
of shunga for educational, soda!, or superstitious reasons - as atstomary presen:* 
for brides and newlyweds, and even, sometimes, as magical amulets thought to 
bring prosperity^ or to ward off fire and termites. Doubtless the latter well-defined 
class of habitual customers accounted for enough of a dependable audience — 
perhaps even one half of the total - to remove the ‘speculative demenr’ from 
shunga publication. 

Of the remainder of shunga's audJcncc we cannot be so specific: they doubtless 
consisted of men {and lo a lesser extent, of women) of ail classes, who found 
pleasure in artistic depictions ol the erotic Vve need neither glorify nor condemn 
their taste; they tended towards a generally healthy and uncritical enjoyment of 
sex and of erotica, and were fortunate to be catered to by a group of artists who 
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mnst svtrclj' fomv (he kigcst single body iif tiuc masters of the erotic w be found 
[n any land. 
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Morombu 


At what ciract point Hishikawa Moroinobu(di 1694) made htsappeaiuncet we cannot 
say. His first signed work of 1672 abcady reveals a fully-developed style, closely 
related, and not necessarily inferior, to thar of the Master of Kambun. Mofonolia*s 
earliest signed shunga book illustrated in plate 21 j dates from just about this junc¬ 
ture: in style it is rather more refined and balanced than its predecessor’s; it 
retains the strong black line but adds to it iliat dcamatic ’juxaposition of bodies’ 
that is so characteristic of Muronobu, 

We have already cited shunga lx>oks that depicted the nobility or 

courtesans itt or sexually parodied the classical ptiets. In t his early 

Moronuhu work, we find one of that numerous class of shunga that provide an 
croTic and popular, but essentially sober view of History. Compared to the 
lubricious distortLons iif liistorji* prevalent in funcieeiith-oenrury ukivoe, die 
approach ts surprisingly scrioust deprived of its illustrarinn, the test-caption could 
stand as a solier 'friotnote to history’, of prurient interest only to repressed 
schoolboys: 

The Rmperor [ShinkawaJ had taken to vistring pnvatdv with the Court- 
Lady Gion, and on these visits always took with him his trusted attendant 
Taira no Tadamori, The Lady before long became of a condition that could 
no longer be suppressed, and thus the Emperor bestowed her as wife upon 
this same radamori. The child which she bore in her womb was none other 
than the subsctiuenr Prime Minuter and tyrant, Kiyomori. The details of this 
matter w'ill be found in the TaUi tbt Htih, 

(.bosen, almost at random, from the dozens of such plates in the book, this 
scene reveals an all-100-human facet of Imperial life, and in the humorous, vaguely 
melancholy figure of the Emperor’s noble attcndini, exposes more of the true 
davour oI Court politics than does any history-book we know. This is dearly the 
miffc of a master - Ixjth of dramatic design, mi t>f die psychological insight that 
distinguishes the great illustrator from the merely competent. 

Moronobu’s work has yet to be fully catalogued In any of m varied aspects. 
But m the two decades from 1672 up to shortly before his death in 1694, he pro¬ 
duced some one hundred and fifty separate sets uf book illustrarton - volumes that 
Tvetc to orm i c soyrcc-book for hia own followef^ and for ihc future gcncracion^ 
o ukiyo-c arrisis. Of this vast library of consummate designs, perhaps one fifth 
arc s about average for the erotica output of an ukiyo-c artisi. .Among the 

latter will also be found some five series of shunga-prifit albums or scroll* - 
eatunng, on the average, ten shunga plus two ‘cover prints’ of only senii-erottc 

Mofonobu's shunga lie principally, hou.-evcr, in rhe realm of picture-books, 
works most often consisting of two or three volumes each, comprising a total of 


fifcy or pagei of illustradons in bkck and white. Perhaps the prcdanunanc 
fomuLt: thiir of the cxiiiopics dted m plfttw 115 and 119-4 series of unrelated 

erotic tableaux, each one 1 double*pagc spread devoted to some hero or heroine 
of hiaiory, fiction, or of die author/anisi’s Imagination. The books are liberally 
sprinkled with non-erotic illustrations as well; an ekment designed to provide 
variety and ^cyc felicf^ but also some ioduaitioii that the attiaction of the volunacs 
was not pTujdcot. 

More often, the Sfoiy is btiefty told in fiowing calligraphy ptinted above the 
iJlustrations; and -although teseitch has yet to be attempted on the authorahip 
of these early texts - there is a good possibiUt)' that the artist often prepared this 
literary material as well. Other typical shunga books feature tomantic or erotic 
verses as their text; and a small portion of them rcs-ert to the original function of 
shunga, by cooiprismg artistic guides to the specific varieties and positions of 
sexual intercourse. 

To his loss 50 far as posterity is concerned, the larger ptini-scrica were not in 
great vogue during Moronobu’s most produciivc years. Thus, the work of his 
follower Sugimura. who concentrated more on the larger foruai, sometimes 
tends to overshadow Moronobu’'s, among coUectots and critics who eschew book 
illustration. It is only fnom a few scries of album-plates, produced during the 
final part of his active years - the mid t68os - that Moronobu is known abroad. 
The semi-erotic frontispieces 10 these albums grace the museums of^ the world, 
though the lesser-known shunga contents art b)' no means inferior in dramatic 
design or intrinsic appeal. 

As wc have noted in our Preface, the scvcctccnth-ccntuty Japanese attitude was 
surprisingly modem in its concept that sex alone was neiiher good nor evil, such 
being deicrmincd only by its employment. Interestingly enough, thb atutude 
became more liberal with the coming of the famed Genroku Period - historically, 
1688—1704, but in cultural hiaroiy, including the decades before and after as well. 
Thus, the authots" prefaces and postscripts to the shunga books of the 1680s and 
following tend mote to the themes the purpose of sex is for pleasure, and shunga 
books such as this one will provide the knowledge and the satvir-fijin necessary 
to permit the ultimate enjoyment of such pleasures. 

We should like to think, even, that we can discern the effe« of thb gradual 
tnutatton of philosophy in the changing anUtic styles of the period. Thus, where 
the oeuvre of Moronobu in the 16705 resembles in basic attitude fif not neocsrarily 
in style) the work of his anonymous master of the prior decade, the work of this 
same artist, Moronobu, looka almost like that of a different man, with the mid and 
later 1680s. 

Iittcreatingly enjough, MoKOiiobu*$ greatest period of all lies between these rwo 
extremes: from ilwjui t68a to 1681 he achieved bis most fully realbed style, 
retaining the moral vigour of the earlier age, yet married to a lovely, liaU- 
voluptuous manner inspired, one surmises, by the Svidc-open , hedonistic attitude 
of the new generation. 

It is perhapa unusual to witness these three artistic facets, of tradition, change, 
and first decadence, all within the space of a decade: yet we sec die same features in 
the work of Moronobu*s larc rival Sugimura — as well as in the popular literature 
of the period — and must suspect it results as much from the influence of the times, 
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^ fmm any coincidcnml change or dedinc in the individual amst^s powers. 

To sum up, ihc work of Motonobu presents a comprehensive universe m itself, 
the first really complete and definitive oeuvre to be produced by an ukiyo^ ardst* 
No brief sampling of this work can do more than scratch the surface of his fertile 
and resplendent genius. 


Fo//owers of 

Where Moronobu^s oeui'tt encompasses the total range of ukiyo-e publication - 
as wdl as painting - in his JifcLiniCi the work of hU follower Sugimuia jihei is both 
narrowet and mote flamboyantly impressive, within its Umitations. 

Sugmiura(/il a i6 S]-^) w'as, it happens^ that rare ukiyc^e artist who devoted 
himself almost exclusively to the erotic! nearly all of his ten known sets of a do^en 
prints each, and at least half of hLs dozen or more itliismied books^ fcaiuit shunga- 
Futthetj at least half of his commissions fell in the realm of the large, erotic-print 
albums, which grew in popubrity during his peak years of the mid ifiSos. By 
this coincidence Sugiimira, during his tw^o or three ultiniiic years, adiicved 
a most impressive achievement in the print w'orid. His work after this brief 
flowering declined markedly - a phenomenou due as much, doubtless^ to the 
loss of his inspiration and mentor, Moronobu, from the active scene, as to t 
natural decline In his brilliant but ephemeral creative powets. 

Whatever the fleeting nature of his genius, Sugimura at his best marks one of the 
peaks of the shunga print. His flamboyant, voluptuous style contrasts with the 
iwwcrful austccity of his master Moronobu, and is clearly better suited to the 
depiction of outright etotidsm for its oura sake. 

Significantly, Sugimura's shunga arc at their best in the ‘group sccnc\ where 
three or more figures give liim full scope for expressing his flair for complex 
erotic patterns. Quite by coincidence, our choice of 5 ugiiTiura''s finest prints to 
t^^uce here dispbys this feature most strikingly. Coinddeniatly* again, these 
all feature scenes of 'triottsm’ and multiple sex*p!ay which arc typical both of 
Suture, and of Genroku crotidam in general. The basically didactic dement of 
much of the earlier shunga is here discarded emirelv; the aim becomes pure delight 
in the erotic /fT le. ‘ 

In short, Sugimura s passionate figures are immersed in sen as an end in itself. 
In that sense, he typifies the growing decadence of his period, so tiafereni fiom the 
generation that preceded. But in his abili^ to communicate a sense of the vibrantly 
cr^c, Sugimura nmks with Uramaro as one of the principal shunga masten. 

Of Moronobu’s immediate pupils, the finest was doubtless Moroshige (/f. tv 
i68|^j) - an unassi^ing artist who, in a half-dozen seta of shunga prints and 
I ustEatioM, follow'ed the direct Momnobu Etodidon in his own quiet 
manwr. Such lesser foUowcrs as Ryusen, Morohira, Suis and Miss RyS also did 
notable shunga work in cither the prints, or hand-painted ukiyo-e. The continued 
pop ritv of the hand-painted shunga-scroll among the more affluent connois* 
SCUTS IS wonh recording here, in passing. Such were doubtless ^prestige ttems^ 
considered, due to their cost and exclusiveness, mmnsically superior to printed 


ukiychc, unt} thus eaiU in occisionat dcimnd among collectors, and as glib lo 
brides or to one’s superiors, 

Moronobu's rival in the i ^9 art-world, Yoshida Hambei {Jl. 1664-90) may 
also l>c rnenrioned here, in passing, liambci's shunga works consist principally, 
however, of small illustrations to the erotic novels and sex encydopedias of the 
time, and never reach the level »f general appeal ro be found in Edo ukiyo-e. 

The latter half of the seventeenth century clearly lielongs to Nfomnobu - and 
to the anonymous Kambun Master who broke the ground for him. To these men 
ukiyo-e owes its hiundaiions. 
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12 Later ‘Primitives' and the 
Golden Age ofJJkiyo-e 


Artists of the carljf eighteenth cenfnrj 

Although the few years following the death of Moronobu in i 6 ^ tnaihcd an chb 
in ukiyo-c's fortunes, already by the end of the seventeenth century strong new 
forces had begun to appear, both in Edo and in Kyoio, 

Torii kiyonobu fc, 1664-17^9) lounded that school of ukiyO'C which devoted 
its major production to the lively Kabuki theatre. Vet Kiyonobu himself was also 
a master of the erotic. Interestingly enough, his ahunga show far more ilic iitHuence 
of the secondary' artist Sugimura than of the prime master, Moronobu. This quirk 
of artistic fate was doubtless due more to the tastes of the time than to any other 
factor; the ebulient, hedortistje 'Oenroku m<x>d' flavoured the popular spirit of the 
t6^s, and Motonobu's powerful austerity and restrained, immaculate draftsman* 
ship doubtless seemed, for the moment, old-fashioned. 

It is thus the voluptuDus, fleshy figure that dominates in Kiyonobu^s shuttga — 
works in which the overpowering corpulence often tends, indeed, to dimimsh the 
erotic effect. Fhough he also produced numerous Illustrations to the erotic novels 
of the 1690s, Kiyonobu s major shunga work consists of some seven senes of 
target allium-prinis, and four scries of smaller ones, dating from the first decade of 
the eighteenth century. (These include at least one $et devoted 10 pedetasiy with the 
young actors. This was a subject natural enough in view of Klyonobu's tuti mat e 
relation to the Kabuki theatre, but one most commonly seen inserted, for variety, 
amidst a group of heterosexual scenes, rather than treated in such extended detail.) 

Kiyonobu s shunga are undoubtedly impressive works of art - though one may 
find it a rrifle hard to love them. Somehow, his people seem so selfishly engrossed 
in their own pleasure that it is difficult for the outside viewer tq 'identify'. Doubt¬ 
less, however, this was a feature that attracted one impassive segment of his 
patrons at the time; and the massive, decorative appeal of KJyonobu’a best work 
can hardly be denied. 

Another iMo master, Okumura Masanobu (r. (686-1764), took hts style from 
hjs senior Kiyonobu, during the first few years of his career at the commencement 
of the cjghtt^th century. But when he founded his own style shortly thereafter, 
^p^ed to be based more on the solid foundation set by MottMiobu a generation 

Maswobu was a master of the album format in general, and his nine or mote sets 
o etotic um-prinis arc of generally uniform quality, if lacking in the striking 
show-stoppers sometimes found in the work of Sugimurt, and even Kiyonobu. 
i asano u % wer s unga-work - after the institution of government censorship - 
IS most often m the format of small, lateral book lUustrarions. These little-known 


wutks (of which he did some two dozen, ofnn featuring fnmtt$pieccj> in primitive 
adour-printing) mark t»ne of the quiet peaks of cfotte art in Japan, and one of the 
pnadpJ pleasures of mid eighteenth-century shunga. 

C)ddJy cntjugh, the most devoted follower of the sevcntccmh<enniiy pioneer, 
Motonobu. was not an Edo artist at atJ, hut an indirect pupil in Kyoto, Nishikawa 
Sukcfiobw. hukenobu (i67i‘t7io) W first studied under the classical Kano-Tosa 
masters, but of his own volition chose ukiyo-e as his tndter, and as his stylistic 
masicr, Moronobu, like his illustrious predecessor, Sukenobu was primarily an 
illustrator. He produced some two hundred sepmre volumes of illustration in 
hi* long lifetime, of which jicrhaps a fifth were shunga. Sukenobu transnutted 
MnrorRabii's aasrerc vigour to » graceful, quiet charm most typical fJl the ardent 
capital, Kyoto. Tllough almost exclusively an illustrator, Sukennhu also did at 
least three series of larger prints - all in (he thunga genre - a sample iit which wx 
include here. Ncxdicss to say, his gentle yet elegant figures Stand a world away 
frt>m the w'i:'tk of his Kdo tuiilCTiiporaiy Kiyonfd.>u. and ttiark a low-keyed revival 
of the nmniicr with which ukiyo-c prints found their first major fliwering under 
Moronohu, three decades earlier. 

It was just in the midst of Sukcnobu% prime [icriod as a shunga artist iliat, late 
in the year lyza. the Japanese governmem at bsi began to rake a somewhat more 
strict, otbctal view towards erotica. But though the new edicts ihcirtselvcs seemed 
to l>an eroiica in name, in actual fart their aim, m most cases, was principally to 
enforce governmenr regulations regarding Kedilion, Icse-majeslt^, luxurtcus edt- 
linns, and the puldicaiion of IBooks or prints without government licence. In 
theory the ollkrtab inipijfted (’onfucian moral eoticepts of the Tokugawa govern¬ 
ment condemned crmtc literature and act (as well as Kabuki and various other 
p<ipular pleasures). But in actual practice, such laws were seldom enforced unless 
the otfence were compounded by some crime of a more heinous nature to the 
stare-for example. Ibc-majcstc (more toward the samurai rulers than the 
Empcriu) or suspected seditiim. Thus, for the main t>art, such edicts, even when 
making specific reference to erotica itself, were ot but temporarv ctfcctivencsa - 
as was equally true of the ‘reform' governments that, fnsm time to lime, enacted 
them. During the long petirKii of relaxation, shunga books seem even to have 
sold ojwrnlv in book srall!?. 

Ncvtnhelcss, it must be conceded that the mere cxistenticof such punitive laws 
could bardie but have had psyrhologicd etfects upon Mx publisher, artist, and 
audience. Tlvui, the ptaaiad disappearance of the larger and more impressive 
shungi album-prims during the second quarter of the eighteenth century' may well 
have l>cen a result of this factor, Crhough it might also be p«utucd out that the 
print, m gcncml, tended the smaller sizes during this period - inHuenced, most 
likely, bv the cfinairrcnt ami-lmturv edicts, which seem to lutvc lieen more 
cnforccdVhan those against ennicii.) rind the psychological crtccr of banning on the 

imiifiict will Ik* noted in a later paragraph. . i . i t ■ 

After Sukenobu, the major artist of erotica tn West Japan was Tsukioka IwtteJ, 
an Osaka master who pmduced two or three sets of prints And some two dozen 
shunga lvx>ks, in addition to a numljcr of hand-patnred erotica, 

Scttci (1710-86) evolved a stsle that attempted to combine the pt»wcrful linear 
quality of Moronobu’s designs, with the (Wcsi Japan) flavour of the more 




gcnilc Sukcnohu. Hi» work, bath jn book iltustraiicm and the lund-painted scratt, 
found much favour amoni; the connoisstun of Kyoto and Osaka, and hi$ shunga 
were even so highly regarded that magical powers were attributed to them. To 
some modern viewers, however^ when compared to the realty mtior antsts of 
ukiyo-e shunga, Settei is lacking In that rcliQemenc of mood that induces opuntum 
enjoyment. In a^mpaiison, even, with his own n^e-erotic work, Settei's s}mnga~ 
figures are sometimes wooden and almost gross^ crmirasring ^triklngiy with both 
SukcnirbuL, and with his Edo contemporaTy Harunohu. 

Settei’s followers wete legion, and many of them produced shunga, particularly 
in the t)’pc of smallish book illustration favoured by the connoisseurs of Kyoto 
and Osaka in the later eighteenrh ceniutv. Sukenobu's lace follower Shimokobc 
Shusi did notalfic shunga work, and the anonymous master of plate i j i — bearing 
aflinitics to .Masanohu, Settei, Mink^ and Toyonobu - will serve to indicate 
another of the more noteworthy anists of this tcanshionai period. 

As we have already indicated in passing, despite the overwhelming predomi¬ 
nance of printed shunga, ttw htind-paintui picrurc'Scroll continued to find favour 
antong the more aiflucJit connoisseurs throughout the Edo Period. Most sif the 
ukiyo-e tnastets, from Moronobu, Kiyonobu and Sukemiibu on, did occasional 
work in this genre. Even such s}KciaJists in the large kakxtmm as Qioshun and the 
Kaigersudo artists are knnw^n to have executed shunga scrolls, though such arc 
rarely extant today in the originals. 


(Ztm^rship and ahum-t 

Actual cases of censorship were infreciuent, despite the gpvcttuiiient edict? of lyar 
and FoJlowingj yet the mere fact that these edicts uxre issued tended to make 
the publication fjf shunga more surre|ititioas and, necessarily, somewhat less 
tmmerous. At the same rime, crmtiaiy to its intent, the official banning of artistic 
sex display seems to have had, rather, s - creat ing, one might almost 

say, a popular demand fot the rewr-erotit: rhai had httiicrto hardly existed. This 
demand was soon met hy llie production of the so-called ahnna-i (a punning com¬ 
pound implying ‘dangerows-piciurc?’) prims or painting? in which were featured 
the semi-nude, hitheno a form hardly ainsidered croik ar all. 

The represent both the nearest approximation to the Nude in Japanese 

art, as well as the doscst thing to shunga of the mure commonly-known ukiyo-c, 
and they have licen collected and published widely both in Japan and abroad. 
Although the ahum-t exist m nearly all the shapes and forms of the ukiyo-« of 
their times, they arc seen most frequently in the tong, vertical ‘pillar prints', and 
usually feature, not love scene? as such, hut bathing, boudoir or toilene tableaux, 
or other opportunities (such a; windy and rain scenes, and pictures of diving- 
girls, breast-feeding, summer 'cooling off', and the like) for displiving the semi- 
nude female form. 

Such pictures usually stop short of showing the actual pubic hair or sex organs 
-indeed, this 'minor' feature would seem to form the dividing line between 

s ufiga 4Jid (A point th^t might be illuaerated, incLdcnt^ll^f £n>cii the 


Utamaro album, which, viewed alone, U barely past the borderline of 

ai>ttnti-e - though when considered in the context of the total album, b nearer to 
the erotic than it would appear to the casual viewer. Another famous print from 
the same album [J. Hillicr, plate VDJ Is. though somewhat subdued in 

tenor, more decidedly shunga, sjnee actual sexual intercourse b suggested ^both 
in the design, and in the accompanying metaphorical verse; 'His bill encased so 
firmly in the clam's shell,;No longer can he rise in axght,/ihis snipe: at dusk>fillcd 

evemng.') - , , 

Perhaps the best^known artists of the abr/fiit-e (which flourished particularly 
from the t7»os through the 17705) were Toyonobu, Kiyomitsu, Kiyotsune, 
Harunobu, Koryusai, Shunsho and Shigemasa- Numerous examples were found 
also in such earlier masters as Masanobu, Shigenaga and Kiyohiio; and the 
form was continued, as well, in works by laici artists such as Kiyooaga, 
ShunebS, Utamaro and Eishi-on through Eisen, Kunbada. Kuniyoshi, and 
Yoshitosht. 

In its broader sense, of course, the term ebims^ applies also to any prmi or paint^ 
ing of an erotic scene which stops 'just short' of becoming shunga - and as such, 
forms one of the major categories throughout the history of ukry^c. luring the 
first century or so of ukiyo-c, such tableau* appeared mainly as liontbpieocs, or 
for variety and change of pace amidst shunga scrolls or albums. In the later 
ukiyo<. however (particularly, from Utamaro on), the scrai-crotic seems 10 have 
become a more sclf*consc]ous form, its aim more specifically eroticbm for its own 

The nude, as a conscious form in Japanese an, will be seen 10 have developed 
as a direct conac<|uencc of the official censorship of shunga. In any bui the most 
primitive of civilizations, to he sure, the nude can hatdiy be considered a form 
divorced very far from the erotic. But it w-Il) be clear that the Japanese nude 
developed on a quite different basis from that in, say, Indian, or European, art. 
(Which b not to say that, in speaking of 'European art% we suppose the 
nude, and the Renaissance nude, to have produced anywhere near the same effect 

on cnntcmpoiarv viewers.) 

Thus the ahma-t refleacd a newly widespread popular curiosity in sex. and in 
the nude as - a polite version of shunga. Its conventions were, therefore, 

those of shunga, and its atienrion was directed not so much to the balanced 
liarmony of die nude form, as to focusing erotic attention on the pubic 

Despite their great talent in the depiction of the nude, oddly enough, such 
masters of the as Torii Kiyohiio and Ishikawa Toyonobu seem to have 

dfjfic rclativdv ILttk shunga work m such. Perhaps, their devotion to the semk- 
erotic consumed whatever creative interest they might have had in the mote boldly 

erotic. . . ■ f 

If the four decades between the government edicts of nit and the rise of 
Harunobu seem to represent a quiescent eddy in the development of ukiyo^c 
shunga, this is doubtless the case. For the spccialbt, the books do exist, and m 
consideniblc actual numbers. But it cannot be denied that major worts are lackmg, 
and thar the field in general was passing through a stage of dormancy. 
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Harttnohu ttnd bisJoltmers 

The great revival af ukiytx in all categories conic with the mid 1760;, which mark 
one of the great epochs of the print. The corrupt^ fw and ca«y ways of snch 
ShogunaJ'Court-favoeriies* as ihc Tokugawn adviser Tanuma Okitsugu {deposed 
iit 17*7). played a iiadcground role in this rebirth of the popular arts, Mr did, on 
tlie technical side, the development of the hist full-colout prints. Once again, wc 
£nd the artists (such as Hamnohu and Koryusai) openly signing their shunga 
prints with iheir true names. 

During tile early 17603 several masters vied for piedominance in the print field, 
among them, the aforementioned Toyonohu, and Torn Kiyomitsu (r. lyjj— 
rhe larccr artist stofKl as one of the last figures in the gitat school founded by 
Kiyonobu at the turn of the century. Despite the varied shunga activity of the 
founder, erotic worh by these Kabuki-oriented artists is teUtively rare, THic great 
figure of the new age was an artist whose works were to mirk tme of the mie 
summits of ukiyo-c-Suauki Haruoobu, 

Idarunohu (e. lyaj-To) appeared at a fortunate lime, for his true genius lay 
exactly in this dream-like world ol the full-colout print, which he helped develop. 
His dozen albums (il colour-prints in the smaller, (fbSlum format mark, indeed, one 
of the peaks of ukiyoe shunga, as do, in a lower key, his nearly ecjual number of 
illustrated shunga botjks. 

The mid tyfios cunsrltuteatuTning*poiQ[ in ihchtsiory of ukiyo-c, widi fdaruiutbu 
as the predommant catalyst. A glance at the prints of his period will reveal 
immediately the revoluiion that occurred in the development of a more fully* 
lealized background, and in the bold employ ment of opaque yet ddicatc, variegmied 
colouring. TIk foreground figures remain relatively uticlianged, but the world in 
which they act and phy has expanded and been fiUed with a mood, an atmosphere, 
wholly new to (he genre. This innovation of Hariuiobu*a period was to flavour all 
of the later century of ukiyo-e- but seldom with the richly compelling dfcci of 
Its remarkable innovator. 

In the warm richness of colouring (hat suffuses Haninobu’s finest works, shunga 
reached a level of quality and atmospheric effect that was seldom if ever to be 
mpeated m ukiyo-e. To view a complete Harunobu shunga album of twelve 
(som^tiincs, cvtji twenty-f<mr) of these lovely colour prints is to enter into another 
worl^ to be seized by a narcotic dream sometimes too beautiful (o Ije borne: like 
^ Xanadu, one can retum only with regtet to the mundane outet world. 

With Hanmobu*s lovely figures, gone completely is the roughness of the Kam- 
bun Master the austerity of Moronobu. the sclf-ccntredness of Kiynnobu; at their 
toor, doubtless, lies rhe gentle othcrworldlincss of Sukecobu, but hete married to 
k. 1^*^ '^l^tiring that advances them to the very limits of erotic art. Whatever 
I c ness ol his subject-matter, the gross and the extrente arc coumlcteiv 
strained away Iw the genius iif this evocative, gentle master. 

Yet even ihe most precious of dreams are but fleeting: Harunobu's lasted 
than ^ His own fbUy^Icvclopcd style was cut short in its siwh year, with 

hrs sudden d(^i3c m 1770: within three years, the work of his followers had 
itr^y turn^ to the cver-new fashions and innovations that lav, intrinsically 
and inescapably, at the root of ukiyo-c's destiny. 


Harufwbu^ leadiag pupil and foibwct u'as IsodaKoTyusai (/* mid iT^s-nSos), 
an artist of samurai otigtns. A* its best, the early work of Kory usai is distinguish' 
able From Hamnobu only by caperts. Indeed^ Koryusai’s contribution to nkiyoe 
shunga was i colourful* ingenuously hedonistic flavour that, in some cases* renders 
his work even mote ctfccdvc than hii master's in the creation of an emotional* 
erotic mood* An analogy with Moronobu and his follower Sugimura in the previ¬ 
ous century is most apt: the earlier pioneer set the firm foundation which his pupil 
followed but extended to a higher level of erotic atmosphere. In both eases, the 
original master grew to nmurlty in a more austere age* and entered the newly- 
born atmosphere of hedonism only in his last decade. Tlius biuh Moronobu and 
Harunobu stand as peak figures in the history of ukiyt^^: hut in one field, the 
erotic, their pupils Sugimura and Kory-usai sometimes excel ihcm, through being 
mote etnphaihic to the new, erotic age iti which they worked. 

Possibly, this element of a sharply defined, old-fashioned 'moral fibre' has a 
good deal to do with the high position we accord to Moronobu and Harunobu m 
art history. And the idativdy lower rank of their pupils may well have as much to 
do with this indefinable factor, as with the more abstract ckinent of armtic gemus. 

Nevertheless, the pupil often excelled his masrer in this one field, the crcrtic. 

From around 1773'ihw years after Harunubu’s passing - ukiyrm styles 
commenced to change from that master's replete. mtniaturLzcil drcam-wt>rld to 
the rather larger, mtitc grtws world of the adutt. I'late XX VHl (above) show's a XXI fil <rf/«iv) 
Koryusai print prciduccd just at this luncture; the lovely fantasy of Harunobu's 
ideal is seen just at the point *if resolving into tire larger concept of the coining age. 

Tire format is still the smaller, size, and the ctikmting is only slightly 

modified, ro a more transparent hue. But tire figures have commenced that trend ,, , , , 

toward the monumental that we see in more full development m pbte XXVIU -VAT Ilf (Mat) 
(below) of but a few years later. 

From this period on, the prints tended, further, to the larger. Sitatt or siacs, 
and the figures expanded in impressiveness of physique to fill the format. Gone is^ 
the mtimaq' of the Harunobu period; in its place we find 1 certain gramkur of 
sole and colour-massing - but at the loss of this intimate mewtd that chanacrized 

the 1760a. 

Kory'usai's shunga oeuvre iximpriscs a half-dozen sets of small or nrediuin- 
sized album prims, a dozen or more sets of very small prinis (Ah/wa - about 
j X inches), and an equal number of illustrated books. With this period we also 
find irecasional use in shunga of the sire called ('pillar-print' - about 59 

X t inches), both in vcriiod and horizontal format. The horizontal employment 
of thb curious, narrow format in erotica is easy to Imagmc: the venical use. how¬ 
ever, must be scerv ro be believed, and to that end we may cite plate 1)7, Tliis 2/7 
example will also serve as another indication of transitional ukiyo-c trends m the 
mid t770S - a style found also in the shunga work of SHigemasa, Ky6den (Kiiao 
Masanobu), and the early Kiynnaga, 

To return again, briefly. 10 die time of Harunubu's predominance, mention musr 
be made of several other followers whose early work was clearly in the Harunobu 

That strange genius Ippiisusai Buncho {/, 1760^-17705), though prtmarily a 
Kabukj specialist, produced at least three reiturkahle sets of shunga prints at 




about the time of Hanmobu's death, Pbtc 256 shows the covet-sheet to one of these 
series, which, it must be admitted, suffer somewhat from that curious, restrained, 
ihhui characteristic of Bunch6*s worit- usually, one of his principal charms, but 
hardly conducive to that mood of intimacy we find in the most elective shun^a. 

Another notable Marunobu foliowcr was Kitao Shigemasa (t7j9- i8io),in whose 
early work we discern a ‘leaser liarunobu‘-and whose later designs ate caiher in 
rj 7 the manner of the Koryusai already shown in plate 2^7. Prints by this artist ate rare, 
Iwt he produced at least a dozen sets of shunga boctk illustrations. In the work of 
his maturity, Shigcmasa's style is sometimes strikingly similar to that of his 
confr^ Shunsh6 - with whom, indeed, he sometimes coUahoiated. Shtgemasa‘s 
ptecocious pupil Kyfklcn (Kiiao Masanobu: 1761-1816) also produced one or two 
shunga prim series, and a half-duaen shunga books, which have yet to be fully 
differentiated frotn those of his master. 

Parallel with Koryusai.Bunchdand Shigemasa, among the mtist notable follow- 
ecs of llarunohu was Katsukaw'a Shunsho, who founded lus own school of 
realistic Kabuki tlcpiction (and w'as the teacher of Hokusai), 

Shimsho (t 716-5 j) produced few of the larger erotic prints, hut was a master of 
shunga bwjk illustiarion. over twenty separate works being known by him. His 
Compositions are more crowded than those of Harunobu, bui tliey succeed well 
in adding, unobtrusively, that element of detailed realism that was to find its 
culmination in the work of Utamaro and Hokusai, a generation later. Those 
interested in investigating the inspiration of some <if these later artists^ early 
shunga designs would do well to study first the hook illustrations of hhunsh6 - as 
well as Shigemasa, 

In his final years Shunsh 5 seems to have been stitntilatcd and inspired by the 
fierce competition in the ukiyo-e world of the later lyBos, The aibum-place of 
A ATI' plate XXIV for example, is surely one of the shunga masterpieces of this 
period. As erotica, to l>e sure, it conceals mote than it reveals — though the pro¬ 
tagonists' convetsatinn convey much of what the design obscures. Most adroitly, 
however, the arcived back of rhe angry cat performs the phallic function that the 
quilting hides. And the annoyed comments of the animal {‘What a noisesome 
pairl And when I was having such a good napf) add a curiously cinematic, tecol' 
Icctivc quality to the print — rccieating vividly the scene as It must have appeared 
but a moment before, as man and girl sat primly within the quilts of the broaicr. on 
top of which tabby slumbered happily - dreaming, perhaps, of feline sexual 
conquests of its own. WTiile not, visually speaking, by any means among the most 
readily perceptible of compositions, this print surely represents ukiyo-c shunga wit 
at its peak. 

Needless to relate, the landscape and shunga were not, gcncnlly, compattble 
forms. Here and there in the early (‘perspective-prints’), however, we find 
attempts to marry these two dispame genera - as in the unusual work of Utagawa 
2 J 4 Toyohaiu (t 73 S-* 8 u) shown in plate 234. 

Just as the perspective-prints themselves received their basic inspiration from 
the impottaium (however limited) of Western art, so must it also lie remembered 
that tilts was a period when Western science was being introduced for the first 
time. Sugiu Gempaku’s famed tMmhc (‘New Text on Anatomy*)-an 

adaptation of Dutch medical texts ^ had been published in 1774, and must have 


exerted more influence on dciriaioni of the human form by Japanese artists than 
has generally Iwn coneexied. 

Indeed, the father gcnenl mutation in figure styles and ideals in the later tTTOs 
might well l>c traced directly to such outside sources. Tor artists of taJettt ore ever 
sensitive to in novation, and the new urrrld ofocddenial learning suddenly opened to 
themhy this book, and by the European engravings imported at this period, may well 
have becnertough to effect such a change. The realtstie work of the classical Kyoto 
master Maruyama Okyo (1755-95), ior example, cteariy documents this influence, 
and it is more than likdy that the coming 'Golden Age* of ukiyo-e took something 
at least of its stiiiacc uispdiatjon from this current of change introduced from abroad. 

Lastly, it is a wtlUknown fact that the fad among coiuioisscun for colour- 
cngiaved New Year's prints, from the year 176^ and following, had a near-revo 
tutumary effect on tlic technical dcx'elopment of the fidl-colour print, under 
llarunobu'^s direction. While the scattered historical references to shunga need not 
necessarily be taken as representative of ina)or tccncls, it is interesting to note that 
these record that the exchange of erotic calendar-prints as New Year's greetings 
was, for several years, the rage in 0 >urt circles. Examples of these - scraplxKjks 
collected by the nobility of the period - arc still extant today. 

Erotica were also, evidently, considered eminently suited as gifts lo one's 
superiors, among the samurai and aiurt nobility. Of course, thb custom doubtless 
depended a good deal upon the taste of the actual recipient, and presumably tended 
to utilize the mote prestigious painted scrolls, rathet than prints or books. In 
general, however, the role of the upper classes m patronizing the more luxurious 
of the shunga throughout their history can hardly be denied. 


T64 Gddttt Agi (ff Utamaro 

To Torii Kiyonaga (1711-1815) is usually given credit for intioducing the robust, 
'wholesome, imgnificently nor^* female figure to ukiyo-e design. It is thus with 
interest that we turn to his half-dozen sets of shunga prints, to see to what degree 
his (to quote the praise of the early Western critics) ’Credan perfection* proved 
effective in this form. 

While admitting that personaJ taste must intrude strongly here, we do not feel 
Kiyonaga to have been one of the great shunga artists. His designs art Impcccahk, 
his colouring excellent. But to us, at least, there is a certain statuesque, immobile 
quality that seems ill-suited to this genre. 'Static* art is just not the most effective 
manner for the graphically erotic. 

With Kiyonaga's close follower Katsukawa Shuncho, however, this styde 
found most remarkable expression in the shunga genre. Shuncho (/. late 177cs^ 
17^05) — actually, a pupil of Shonshfi — brought a combination of wit and variety 
to shunga that was to prove one of its saving graces in ibis, the 'Golden Age' of 
ukiyo-e. 

Of Shunch6*3 half-dtsxen or mote sets of erotic album-prints, one example must 
suffice to show his masterly extension of the Kiyonaga manner to the ci^tion^ 
needs of inie shunga. Some of his best series (such as this one), indeed, derive their 
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inspirftiion directly from similar votk by Kiyonaga. Bui ui .ShimchO dicre is 
al ways that added breath of life that makes him - wlulc not a great creative geniua 
— one of the most consistently enjoyable of the shimga artists. 

With the great Kitagawa Utamaro we come to the ne« roajof watershed of 
ukiyo-e's devdopment. Only, in this case, it was the beginning of the end so far 
as the figure print, and sbunga, was concerned. 

Utamaro (ryjj-iSoiiJ was known even from his own times as the leading 
Japanese shunga attisT - and his prints are said even to have been exported as 
far as China. First studied by Edmond dc Goocouit In the late nmctccnih ccnmiyt 
he is probably the best-known, ahtoad, of the Asian masters of the ernttc. 

Unlike mosi Japanese artists, who worked primarily from experience and in¬ 
tuitive imagination, Utamaro is said alsoto have employedan artist's tncKkl -hisowti 
younger sister - in sketching the prelinunary designs for bodily positions in sbunga. 
In his diligence of early studies and sketching, he far excelled most of Itis eorttem- 
porarics, and it is no wonder that bis genius cook the decade of rhe 1790a by siomi. 

Utamaro's most impressive shunga are found in his haif>doacn sets of album- 
prints in the medium sizes, andInterestingly enough, his most noteworthy 
singleerfxic work wastmcorhisririit,thcA«ri^e//^Piy/ina’(l Ua^takure) album of 17II8. 

By the dme of this woik, Utamaro was already an established artist, a firm 
master of all the technicjucs of ukiyo-e. Thus, it is not surprising that he should 
have been able to concentrate his creative genius so intensively in this, his first 
major effort w’itb the shuitga print, 

Tlte Sang^ffh P/VAw- is not really typical of Japanese shunga; its content is too 
varied, too realistic-in a sense, even, trxi anii-erouc Its effoct is highly memor* 
able, even violent; but by that very token, its aphrodisiac dfectiveness is 
diminished - a factor that n:ay well account for its only minor popularity in its 
own time, and its relative rarity in extant copies today. It represents the great Hur 
<ir pm of ukiyo-e erotica, but u so intellectualiaed, sto much a showcase of the 
‘artist’s artist', that its true erotic effect is relatively small. 

XXJII Of its mastccpicces, our plate XXIII is that most in the line of the earlier shunga- 

thc scene is reminiscent of ShunshO, a somewhat similar work of whose we saw 
243 in plate 240, Bur here predominates, nevertheless, a fasetnadon with the grotesque 
24J that is Utamaro'* unique creation. With plate 147, however* the artist is no longer 
simply playful: unlike the usual ukiyo-c dqiictions of the type, this is a most 
uncompromising scene of tape: the maiden hasno intcndtHiof yielding, die brute, no 
mind to giving up. Only the sexuaUy immature would And t hi s scene priapic. Again, 
in Utamaro’s U/tf-avtfjtasv, the scene of the jcalnus mi stress despite its lovely cedoufing 
b too fierce and realistic to move the viewer erotically: ‘Hell hath no fury like 
a ivoman scoitnsd'i and this, too, is hardly an occasion for erotic stimulation. 

In short, the So/tg of /Af P///W is a remarkable compendium of sex fantasies 
and sex fears; yet it defeats its own erotic purpose in the violence of its execution. 
It tanks, thus, as one of tlic undoubted masterpieces of ukiyo-e, but marks a curi¬ 
ous. impressive deviant in the Uncage of shunga /ftrtr, 

Utamaro's subscqueni erotica fidl more into die regular shunga tradittoti. and 
bdude much of the finest work of this period. It Is remarkable how, in a print like 
XXX (ahoiv) plate XXX (above), for example, such an open, *ctinicat* view can be rendered so 
inoffensive and appealing by this master, His art, to be sure* is frankly sexual - gone 


forever is the dre^mtike childishness of Hatunobo’s age. Bui there is also a very high 
level of taste eocoinpassed in Utamaro's shunga - without, however, the least 
attempt to cover up the 'facts’. 

Utanuro’s rcmaTkahle shunga oeuvre of some two dozen illustrated books has 
tended to be neglected in favour of his la^er albutn-ptints. Despite their smaller 
size, however, the vjjried plates of these volumes reveal an amazing fertility of 
inventive imagination, in which scene alter scene of fresh insights into human 
erotic life strike the eye. Utamaro is never satisfied merely to present the erode 
atone: every element of the tableau « gauged, most skilfully, both to attract us 
to the central scene, yet distract us with the fascinating secondary theme. Plate 
246 well illustrates this staking combination of opposing forces and complex 
vaiietT - Utamaro's supreme achievement in the ait of book illuscration. 

Government censorship of erotica, seen first in lyax, raised its head fully twice 
during the reign of Utamaro - in the years 1790 and 1804 - and once again during 
the subsequent generation in 1842. Its effective target was, hoivever, again pri¬ 
marily sedition and J^-majest^. When Utamaro, the leading Japanese master of 
erotica, was, indeed, confined bnefly for breach of the publishing law-s in 1&04, 
it was for the unauthoozed publication of a set of prints tbat offended the go^xrn* 
mcot by that satirical inferences, not from any erotic content. 

Utamaro UtetaUy dominated the shunga-world during much of the last two 
dfc adr s of his life. Such noted contemporaries as Sh orn m a n , Toyohiro, Eishi, 

Eisho, Eifi, Choki and Gabimani produced limited numbers of shxmga prints or 
books —as did Utamaro’s own pupils Kikumaro and Utamaro U —but these 
aiiists all worked in the shadow of the great master. 

.\t their best, however, these lesser figures of the late cightcenthH:entuTy ahunga 
world produced priers or illustrations of great charm. They were not, to be sure, 
capable of rhe striking power of Utamaro’s oeuvre, but featured a more low-keyed 
manner which revealed, nevertheless, their own unique, if smaller, talents in this 
field. As examples of this quiet if fascinating eddy in the shadow of Utamaro, ut 
have chosen two notable followers of EishL 

Rekisentei Eiri (/?. 17905) forms a kind of 'lesser Choki’, for his prints exert 
something of that strange, other-worldly quality that represents, doubtless, a 
tliTowback to Karunobu. Eiri adds to this his own peculiar ‘beauty of lassitude’: 
hi* figures seem, often, too frail and devitalized to be able to support life, tnueb less 
the exertions of sex. Yet with all these manifestations of feeble decadence Eiri’s 
shunga arc among the most fasetnating of their class. 

The airist of our plate ij 1 presents something more of a scholarly problem. In a// 

Japan, this series has long been famed as the work of Etshi’s pupil Chokydsai 
Eishd 0 ?. 1790s). somewhat question this attribution, and might suggest, 

rather, that the mysterious artist Chdkyosai Eiri (sometime* supposed to be the 
early name of the aforementioned Rekisentei Eiti) may be somewhat nearer to 
the mark. Though much indebted 10 Utamaro, this series of prints constitutes, at 
am* rate, one of the most notable products of later cightcenth-ocnmty shunga, and 
will serve to typify the work accomplished by his lovely, if unequal, follower*. 

Utamaro may often have been equalled, and sometimes even surpassed, by his 
contempotartes in the non-eroiic prim. But in the shunga genre he stand* as the 

artist par excellence of his age, ?J,1 



ij The Final Century of Shunga 


Hokiisai and Bisen 

Japanese erotica, duriag most of the £cst oenruiy and a half of ukiyo-e*s ftoodah* 
ing, tended to retain much of the original, elemental force of the early shunga. 
From the ‘Golden Age* of Utamaro and cm, however, decadent elements came 
gradually to predc^minate, and the innocenr saual cudosity of the earlier years 
was increasingly replaced by a imnifestly prurient, ncat'-pomogiaphlc Interest. 
This mutation is seen, in one form or another, throughout much of the art and taste 
of the later Edo Period. 

The figurc-pcint, indeed, had reached its final culnunation in Utamaro, and it 
was perhaps too much to capea it to proceed in the same diieccion much further, 
under the masters who followed. The nineteenth century 'was not to prove a major 
age of figure design, but, rather, of the landscape. Since shunga were, after all, 
only one form of figure-print, it was natural that their fate but followed suit. 

These allegations would not, however, be agteed to by ail coUeaots and con¬ 
noisseurs. tn Japan, particularly, there U a large class of collectors who take their 
principal delight in the later figure-work of Hisen and Kunisada. Wc ourselves 
have no intention of slighting these artists; yet in viewing the Jong history of 
ukiyo-e, we cannot fairly claim that even the best of the later figure-prints equal 
the mere average of the masters who went before. 

If an exception were to be made, tt would be in the work of Katsushika Hokusai; 

Hokusai (1760-1849) had, to be sure; already been designing prints, paintings 
and illustrations from the 1780s; but his shunga activity seems mainty to fall in 
his middle years, the 18105. His best-known work is undoubtedly the MaiitU of 
CcupUs {EJ»h itubi fu> (amgata) of just this x>criDd, an album erf twelve 
remarkable colour prints. 

Recent research has suggested that the text of this album may he bj Hokuwd*s 
noted fellow'-aitist Etsen, and that Hokusai's own daughter, O^, may wcU have 
had a hand in the illustrations themselves. The story of O-ei's assisting her father in 
his shunga work has long been known, of course. Whatever her part in the coiia- 
boratlon, for out present purposes it is enough to describe this album as probably 
the finest single shimga work of the nineteenth century. 

Nothing else of the period can match the kaleidoscope of brocade-like colours 
enriching the print of plate XXX (below}. The ^nervous line^ of Hokusai's manner 
IS here employed to create a totality of complex pattern that is nutehed by no other 
artist. It is, to be sure, a most perilous manner: in lesser hands it would drop 
instantly to a ksicJcsb, designless, gaudy splotch of crude colouring. 

The album as a whole is of a remarkable consistency and varietj', of which plate 
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ijj Kory^t*!: WtiwiSiloclt colcror priof. Bdo, oirly 177^; thfibat, in aiwthn vtninn, 
A wwk nv Hatnnobu'* prusctpai follower, who exods b the depiction of tnuod 
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KoiyOw; 

Woc^hki^L cokiur piini^ 
Edo, late ijTOs\ hahim^w. 
Signed 
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t^t Srylc rtf Shig^ssa; lilusuration lo ihc f-tea (Puftiiif ih !'itfei-iAttf), Wi^dblock-nrintfid liook- Edi> caflv 

I 77 (a; ivvk-inii, ^di scene featuro a <lificrtni bivulve shdtiijb- symbol wf the vulva aiu1 rt1 cotius - with »nt>rrtOriate 

cfoEic verse ajiiJ tdjLei^u. *' 
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2)2 wiU o^r uiothci less complex, but poweefultf-designed sample. These prints. 
produced perhaps a decade after Utarmio’s death, fitdnglf constitute the last great 
Jandmark of the Japanese figure-print. 

Aside &om his two or three such sets of larger shunga album-prints, Hokusai 
designed over a dozen pictutc'-books. among which are contained some of his 
most powerful and varied work. The print of the two octopi is justly famous. Its 
inspiration derives, probably, from a book-illuscrarion (in rather lower key) by 
Hokusal*s master Shunsho; nevertheless, it marks a peak in the acsthetically- 
grotesque in Jai^cse sexual art. For its type, it stands with Utamaro’s famous 
underwatersccoeof plate 247-andexcelsitin power ofdesign. and sheer exoticism > 24^ 
Whether such a design rates inclusion under the aegis of ^normal’ erotic art. we 
cannot say; but certainly, it ranks among the most remarkable of all shunga. 

After Hokusai, undoubtedly the most striking figure among the later shunga 
artists is Keisai Eisen. 

Eisen (1791-184S} was to prove one of the most prolific of all ukiyoe shunga 
masters. His several sets of larger aJbum-prinrs arc well known, and he produced 
more than three dozen dillerent shunga books as well - mostly, signed with his 
erotica pseudonym, ‘Insai Hakusui'. Like Moronobu, Masanobu and Harunobu 
before him, Eisen was a skilled writer, and is thought to have written the texts, 
as wcU, for many of his shunga picture-books and novcleties. 

Eisen’s first shunga productions are yet oonfiiscd with those few works of his 
master Eiaan, but by the early t&tos he had already begun publishing characteristic 
work of note. There is little doubt that, had Eisen been botn a generation earlier, 
he would have tanked near Utamaro as one of the great figure-print designers of 
ukiyo-e. This, however, the times did not permit: the gcnetal dedme in taste on 
the part of publishers and patrons, and the unnatural conventions of design and 
concept w‘hich were forced upon the artists, combined to reduce the work of 
Eisen to a much lower level of quality than he should otherwise have achieved. 

In his shunga, however, Eisen produced not only some of his very best work, 
but, for that matter, some of the mely fine figure designs of the later Edo Period. 

The album illustrated in plate XXXI, for example, ranks both in colouring and XXXI 
design on a level not far below that of Eisen’s ultimate memot. Utamaro. 

Eisen’s principal contribution to ukiyo-c lay in that sense of typically late-Edo 
/- 4 f (smartness, chic) which so delights Japanese connoisseurs, but may sometimes 
seem a trific silly or overdone to the outsider. The late-Edo concept of ikJ serves 
to indicate, however, a new and decadent attitude towards life and towards sex - 
an increased absorption with purely physical stimulation, and an endeavour for 
ever-increasing variety in such stimulants. This changing attitude was not, of 
course, Eisen’s invention - he was but minoring the declining tastes of his times. 

It must always be remembered that ukiyo-c was an essentially popular art-form: 
piimanly, it ptoduced just what the public wanted. When (as with Sharaku) an 
artist of vision originated a new manner which neither met current demands nor 
created fresh ones, he simply ceased to get commissions, and turned to something 
other than art for a living. There was no 'art for art’s sake’ in ukiyo-c. 

Plate 248 reveals another, perhaps mom t5fpical phase of Ei Ken’s work, a colour 24S 
Illustration to an e^tic novel. The design is a striking one. and the idea of both 
protagonists looking so keenly at the rta^ is certainly an unusual one for ukiyO'<, 

160 Yamutki K6f Two Giiii. Water oolouis on paper, doublc-^feau stac; f. 1964. From a 
Miies of shun^ sketches by a leading modern jlhistntojr (b. t^ii] 
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DoubtWs, Eiscn s success at such tUustnted novds lay, in part, in his intimate 
connciion with ihc texts as well. His eiotica possess a unity of concept that was 
far tuotc ditHcuIt of achievement when author and anist divided the work. 


Didint of shmga 

Together with Hokusai, one of the leading £gurc*print designers of the iatet 
eighteenth and eady nineteenth centuries was Utagawa Toyokuni. Like Hokusai. 
Toyokunj (1769-1845) seems to have produced little in the way of shiinga during 
the pcri^ of his finest work in the injin-ga ('gifl-piaure’) genre-the 17903. 
his halfdoacn shunga books seem largely to have been a product of his 
s*rly iSaos — and as such, are readily confused with the work 
ot his immcdiaie pupil and successor Utagawa Kimisada (Toyokuni HI). It was to 
this pupil that the mantle of the Utagawa-School figutc-pmt fell, and with it, a 
predominant position in nineteen th-century shunga. 

In the shunga field. KunJsada (1706-1865) worked almost cadusivciy in illu¬ 
strated boob, some four doien being known. Most often, these are signed with 
one of ^ erotic p^donyms, e.g, ‘Fukiyo Matabci'. It must be added that, with 
vwrr^w. Kumsada, the distinction betw-een the book idustiation and the album-print is 
49 someiimcs a very fine one: such boob as that illustrated in plates XX XII and 149 
twture more elaborate cobur-prinnng than any but the most luxurious of prints; 

thy must have cost, complete in several volumes, the price of two dozen or more 
iadjviduai ooJour prints. 

Platt XXXU represents Kunisada at his best; an impressively decorative scene, 
most oveijwwcring in colour, in ft'hich attention is not drawn roo closclv to his 
over-totmaiizcd figures. Plate 449. from chc same elaborately-printed book, will 
* cromp c of the shunga frontispiece' —in w'hich an onlv «wr-etotic 

^rt^r gradually into the erode extremes to "be presented 

We include the Utter plate here in part, however, for its content. The voung 
hero IS seen employing an early, painted shunga scroll as they were used in 
^e days ot the I^ dynasty in China to remove inhibitions, and overcome a 
gir s resistance, methcr for bridegrooms or seducers, this was one of the 
customary functions of shunga, mentioned earlier. The pictured scroll itself 
^ of prc-ukiyoHC Yamato-c work, featuring its own 

Straightway leads into a second, more franklv erode scene. 

L of the shunga scroll, 

aivities depicted in this plate may also scr%‘c to indicate why so few of these 
scrous exunt today in anything like mint condition.) 

^uaj m rank wi^ Kunisada - and in some ways a more unique and interesting 
JSt "was his confrere, Utagawa Kuniyoshi. 

■ * frvourite of Western collectors, and it 

are Published of liis erode work. Hb shunga 

™.rr^ ^ in colour - the erotic novels of the 

pe - He executed at least three dozen sepatate works in this category’, usually 
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signed profusely vith one of hia erotica signatures, *Ichimy6ltii* or ^Hodoyoshi'. 
Anrxhci of his ‘signatures' ts the omnipresent sleeping cat that he so loves to 
position somew’hete in hts erotic scenes, 

Kuniyoshi's shunga have a special flavour of their own, found in no other arrist 
of the period. But other than to the true Kuniyoshi devotee, his designs arc 
interesting rather than beautiful, and he cannot really be considered one of the 
masters of Japanese shunga. 

Although Kunisada and Kuniyoshi arc customarily considered, with Eisen, 
the leading shunga anists of ihctt generation, to us at least, thcii work lacks that 
spark of erotic cxcitcinent that distinguishes the w/ww of the latter master. As 
with most of the nincteemh'CcntUTy artists, to be sure, their illustrations suffer 
when detached from context, and shown in monochrome. For much of their charm 
lies in the excellent colauring, and in the total impression of the book they illu* 
strate. As independent designs, however, they seldom ctjual the work of the 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century masters. 

The contemporaries and followers of Kunisada and Kunivoslii ate legion, and 
it is their countless works that are most commonly seen, and purchasable, in Japan 
today. A check-hst of these lesser nineteenth-centurL' masters would include such 
Kunisada and Kuniyoshi contemporaries, pupils and followers as Hiroshige, 
Kuninao, Kunimaru, Kummon, Shozan, Kunisada II, Sadaiora, Sadafusa, Sada- 
hide, Yoshikazu, Yoshiiku, Kunichika, Chikanobu and Kyosai; and such Hokusai 
pupils and followers as his daughter O-ei, Hokuba, HokkeL, Taigaku, KanenarJ, 
Goshiehi and Shigenobu. 

Of the mid ninctecnth-centuiy masters in the Kunisada manner, Koikawa 
Shozan was certainly (he most prolific -fully five dozen shunga Ixjoks by him 
being known. Shdzan’s name is thought to be a pseudonym of the minor novelist 
Ryusuitci Tanekiyo (iSrr-i9ck), in which latter capacirc he wrote most of his 
own texts. We have yet to see any neift'^liunga works by this artist, so that he may 
well be considered a rare specialist in the field. His works extended on into the 
Meiji Era and, with hts great productivity, it is as often as nor his books chat are 
seen most commonly on the market today. 

The most unusual of the later shunga masters, however, -was Kawanabe KyOsai 
(1831-85), a sample of whose work wc have chosen to show' the comic, Elastic 
view of sex that prevailed as one facet of laic-Edo erotica. This print features one 
of the same water-demons wc saw in the Utamaro print of plate 250; but the spirit 2/0 
here is that of grotesque comedy - and the st>'Ie, more that of the Shj|5 school, 
to be noted subsequently. 

In short, the shunga print followed the destiny of the figure-print in geneal : 
it reached a peak with the last quarter of the cighreenth cenrury. thence declining 
gradually until, by the middle of the nineteenth centmr)', it was a rare anisr or 
pubbshcr, indeed, who could design or issue a print anywhere near the level of the 
earlier masters, the earlier publisher, lltc fault wa.s largely that of the age; the 
public, stagnant after too-long centuries of seclusion from the outer world, had 
lost its taste for figure-prints of grace and lovely harmony. No publisher ever rose 
to counter this decline in taste, nor, very likely, could such have had any lasting 
success. 

By the time of Commodocc Perry's arrival with his fleet in tSH' Japan's artistic 
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tndidons were all loo ready for a shock and a renaissance - even if the stiniulus 
needs must come Irom a civilization quite alien to cheir own, a civilmtion whose 
ftuits would, eventually, kill oiT whatevet yet lingered of the Old Japan. 




£ra//c art in ttibtr ftUs 

As we have noted earlier, the painting of shunga was but one of the many normal 
functions of tlie Japanese artist. Even aside from shunga commissions from their 
patrons, however, the artistic impulse to sketch and paint erotica w*as equally 
strong among certain members of the more austere, non-ukiyo~c schools of the 
Edo Period. In this terminal note w'c shall briefly record their shunga activity, as 
welt as attempting to indicate something of the trends of fapancse erotic art’ in 
modern times. 

Over ninety per cent of the shunga productinn of the Edo Period consisted of 
the prints and printed books of the popular, ukiyo-c school. But a survey of the 
remaining ten per cent -i.c. the hand-painted shunga of the Edo Period - reveals 
that nearly all types and classes of artists at one rime.or another painted such 
works, for their own amusement, or on commission from theif patrons. Even 
the most austere of G>nfucian scholars were not exetnpc from shunga connexions: 
we have ^ historical record, fore sample, that thegtcai Ogy u Sorai (t 6 < 56 ^i 728) was 
requested to write an appreciative, prefatory inscription for an erotic sctcII, and 
rttponded with this apt paean to shunga (or to sex itself); 'O hfvsterv of Nfysteries: 
Gateway to All Wonders'. ■ . j 

A drtaUed study of the shunga /3imrt of the non-ukiyo-e masters is rendered 
dirticuk by the relative scarcity of extam works. Such were, of course, seldom 
issued m printed form ^ and even in manusenpt were lew apt to be seen and copied 
by pupils than were a master’s more ’presentable' works. Despite this paucity of 
reference material, we shall attempt to illustrate and discuss here at least a few of 
the cxtiHT works of the nco-classicaJ anists. 

It ^ worth c^fdmg that, to judge from the litciaiy sources of the time, a 
surpnsmg of the great names of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 

^pn-ga a^ Shifd si^ools were known for their shunga. These include such 

Shdran, Chikuden, 

BunchO, Algal. Yosai, Kyosai and Miss ShOhm. 

The Bmpnga, or IJtemi School of Japanese art, had risen in the eighteenth 
cenmry' un^t predominantly Chinese mfiuencc. its artists, as often as not. gifted 

primarily Chinese landscapes and Chinese sages, 
j sometimes tom to shunga. in such witty, stylized depictions as we 

s« m plates 156 and rjy. Their significant contiibution to the field was a humorous. 

^most sea-less view of the erotic, most charming in its near-childish denial of the 
hifshcr faas of sex. 

Son««*« related, was the a-ofk of the Shija School attists. who in the early 
oineteeoth amutv. deviling after the lead of Okyo, brought an imptessionittic 
^pioaA, and btuah-strolie. to the traditional subject matter of Japanese art. 
Tliough 10 Itself not ptiinarily , school, Shija inauence on the latct 






ukiyo-c masters was great. Shijo figurc-Tvork itself sometimes turned perccptivelj' 
to shunga subjeas, ^'c Itavc also, already (plate *05). cited a notable senu-Shtja 
prtnt-^bum composed on the model of classical sbunga subjeas. This school was 
often at its best, however, m the stin-life, the aniinal or plant sketch, and one of 
its tincsi extant contributions to shunga, shown m plates 1J4 and is indeed in 
this latter wittv vein. 

r 

While our concern here has been primarily with picioHal and graphic art, it 
may be useful to survey' briefly Japanese erotic art in otlicr genres of the seven¬ 
teenth century and following. 

The Edo Period w’as clearly not a great age for sculpture, nor was monumental 
sculpture ever suited to the decorative needs of the Japanese home -cvoi of the 
mansions of the wealthy austocracy. The produaion of certain religious statuary 
of a sexual nature continued, but it U, rather, in the miniature carvings and earthen¬ 
ware flgurines, ceramics and meralwork, that we find the principal (if minor) 
masterpieces of this genre, whether in erotic or non-erotic fields. 

The numerous, small mtutks carvings in wood, bone or ivory tepresent one of 
the principal Japanese achievements in erotic an of this nature-a three-dimen¬ 
sional, miniature art-form thai must really be examined in the palm of the hand for 
true appreciation. The sexual impicmeurs (e.g. tmrikata — dildos) of the Japanese 
boudoir also sometimes featuied bas-iclicf, erode carving of incredible intricacy. 
And mctalw^ork of phallic or erotic nature is also often seen - including, interest¬ 
ingly enough, the metal fittings for the samurai sword. This latter feature might, 
at first, strike one as but an extension of the medieval ptaaice of pladng a shunga 
scroll in one's armour-chest, as both phallic and magic charm. But with the peaceful 
centuries of the Edo Period, the samurai penchant for such erotica seems likely to 
have been a more human taste, typical of the male in any country. 

Other crafts or folk-arts featuring the erode were ceramics (sak^-cups with 
shunga designs being best known)} the famed Hakata Dolls (the base of which 
often featured an erotic bas-relief)| the 6 ihi-i - silken doll-flgures in relief, featured 
on the battledores used in New Year's games, or somedmes seen mounted on 
screens; as well as erotic paintings or embroidery done on tobacco-cases, purses, 
and the like. 


Shunga and tht nude in ntodem Japan 

The history of modern Japanese erotic arr lies outside our main line of inquiry, 
and we shall artempr to describe only a few impressions here. 

In modem Japan, shunga as such have had only a minor role, and this, in the 
hidden shadows of art. During the Meiji Period (1868-1911) the final generation of 
nkiyo~c anists - despite strong government censorship - played their last role, 
and sometimes produced shunga work of merit, such as the famed Pee/ie hftreetff-se 
{yuijtm no fingiri) of plate 2} 8. 

The neo-ukiyo-e artists, though deprived of an audience for the prints, have 
continued their w'ork of romantitiring Old Japan in the form of hand-paintings 
of old customs, and their occasional work in shunga is a bright spot on an otherwise 
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barren landscape. The unfortunate fact is, however* that the lover of Old Japan 
collects early shunga; and thelovct ofthe modem, collects erotica In European style. 

For sbiinga - os with ukiyo-c in general-the denwid ceased, for all practical 
purposes* when the convenience, the cheapness and the rnodemity of Western 
dviliaation catnc to be fully rcaUaed hy the Japanese, Whatever steps Japan takes 
in the future, ihc>' will not be in a backward direction. 


Finally, as a kind of supplement to our ptindpal inquiry’i it may be of interest 
to note Here the difficult reception which Japan accorded the nude in art* with the 
widespread inttoduction of Western cultural forms m the later nineteenth century. 

At the time Japan was opened to foreign dvilizadon in the t86os and 1870s, 
*hcrc were many artists skilled at shunga* but none at depiction of the nude ptfM, 
The new fad for all things Ocddenul naturally included Western art. To put it 
bluntly, the predominaiii position of the nude in European art came as a rude shock 
to the austere Japanese leaders of Westernmtion - much like the effect of an Occi^ 
dental s first view of shimga itself, For a time the early shunga were even used as 
textbooks for the study of riude art, and it took several decades — including the 
experience of study abroad by leading Japanese painters - to convince even the 
artists themselves that working long hours from a living, nude model was not 
something immoral and obscene. 

Among educators, statesmen, officials and critics unfaniiliat with the conventions 
of W^cstern art, opposition went even furthcT, encompassing the extreme view that 
if was simply improper to view the naked body, whether in the flesh* or through 
art. The problem came to widespread public attention in the year 1883, with the 
reproduction of a node painting m a supplement to the newspaper KoiMmu fa 
and the appcatancc of suggestive nude frontispieces in the novels Tht 
^utttrjiy by \amad3 BimyO (the design by Watanabe Shdtei* after an earlier 

painting by Kikuchi Yosai). and Thi Ehgant (FajO-imtsti) by Koda Rohan 

(illustrated by HJrafuku Suian), By this time the Japanese goventment had become 
involved in the controversy, and in November of the same year summarily banned 
the nude from all publication. 

Further public controversy was aroused in 18^4 and 1895 when the leading 
artist Kuroda Seiki (iB6{i~[9£4] - who had returned recently from ten years of 
study in France—displayed a striking nude painting at exhibits in both Tokyo 
and Kyoto, (This particular painting had already been exhibited in Paris* on the 
rccommcndacioo of Kuroda's mentor Puvis dc aiavanncs,) The exhibits them- 
selves went untouched, but the various reproductions that appeared of the 
painting were promptly confiscated by the police. 

The conservative view towards the nude in art remained unchanged ihioughout 
the later nineteenth and early twentieth century'. In the words of the influential 
newspaper, shimhunx 'If public morals must be sactifioed lest the advance 

of oil painting be hindered, then let that advance cease T And, ‘The Nude is only 
one step removed from Shunga.' Criticism of nude art reached an even mote 
^reme degree b another leading newspaper of the time, the Nippon jhimbmx 
i ude art is the lowest of the low. It bears hardly anythbg to distmguish it from 
Shunga. Indeed, it is even mrt degraded than Shunga I* 






[n the Tokyo Autumn An Show of official censure cxtcn<ied even to ihe 
ediibition hall: on all the nude paintings and sculpture the police draped brown 
cloths - in the famous Kosbmaki (^Loincloth*) Affait. In the Exhibit of two years 
later, nude works were placed In a res tricted. Special Room - much as pornography 
is treated in print cabinets today - a custom that was followed for some years, in 
order to lighten the hand of official censure. Yet despite this concession, some of 
the work of the sculptors was not eonsideied suitable for even limited e^ibition: 
Shinkai*s Two Nudes* had papier-mache ftgdeaves glued over the genitals; and 
Asakura’s noted male nude 'Darkness’ lutd its modest phallus teniovcd by a police 
saw. 

Such censorship extended even to the specialized publications intended for 
artists and art students — where, through most of the later Mciji Era, nude art was 
customarily deleted by the police authorities prior to, or banned after, publication. 
This ban extended, to be sure, to ukiyo-e itself, where even reprtxluctions of old 
abwui-f prints showing but the nude torso were cotffiscated. 

Although tolerance towards the Western-style nude incicased during the 
following Taishd and early ShOuTi eras, the latter was not really freed of official 
restrictions until Japan*® defeai in the Pacific War. And even today, one may doubt 
that a fair segment of the Japanese population understands the real difference 
between the nude and shunga - except chat the one is foreign and therefore 
admirable; the Other, native and therefore contemptible- 

To the Occidental reader, perhaps, our digression on the trials of nude art in 
the Mciji Period may seem somewhat unrelated to out major iheme. To us, how¬ 
ever, it is significant in indicating both the difiiculry the Japanese Itad in distin¬ 
guishing the nude from shunga; and the rapid yet illogical prejudice against boib 
shunga and the nude that developed with the Westernisation of the eountry. It 
may also, possibly, provide some key to understanding the function of shunga in 
Old Japan. 

They will, we think, be seen to represent a fascinating eddy in the mainstream 
of world art - a predominantly serious, artistic glorification of the erotic, as 
far removed from phatlic-religious significance as it was from snickering prurience. 
It was a clean and open an-focm, cnjoy'ed, wirhout guilt, by a race to whom the 
lull pleasures of sex were considered but one of the natural rights of mankind. 
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